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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 


In answer to Mr. Ingram’s communica- 
tion, respecting the Review of his new Edi- 
tion of the ‘* Saxon Chronicle,” which ap- 
peared in p. 45; we assure him that we 
regret the manner in which the Reviewer 
commenced the article; and we trust that 
he will not have~reason to complain of the 
continuation of it in our present Number, 
p- 148. Our object is conciliation ; and, 
as a proof of our sincerity and impartiality, 
we shall insert in our next those parts of 
Mr. Ingram’s Letter which have a reference 
to the points at issue. 

We are much obliged to the Editor of the 
«* Wolverhampton Chronicle ;” who, in 


his back u a dish of porridge, has it 
licked up from him by a rat (under which 
form is recognized the Friar), who takes 
the opportunity of committing the theft. 
Tn another, on the North side of the Chan- 
cel, is a baboon with a cowl on his head, re- 
posing onapillow, and exhibiting an enormous 
swollen paunch.” 

In vol. xem. i. p. 588, under the head of 
** Compendium of County History,” it was 
not Bishop Ken, but Dr. Richard Kidder, 
then Bishop of Bath and Wells, who with 
his Lady was crushed to death in bed by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys, during the 
dreadful gale of wind in the month of No- 





adopting that portion of the ** Cc 
of the History of Staffordshire” which ap- 
a in our last, has carefully supplied 

th Corrections and Additions to the 
Seats, which shall not be overlooked. We 
invite similar remarks on other Counties, as 
it is intended hereafter to re-print them ina 
separate volume. 

The Editor of the ** Leeds Intelligencer” 
also has our best thanks, 

A Minor CorresPonDENT, p. 386, re- 
quests information about the pedigree of 
Robert de Eglesfeld, Founder of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He will find two or three 
— —— at the beginning of 

ood’s History and Antiquities of that 
College ; but how can any man ask questions 
about the descendants of a priést, when he 
knows that ‘ Figlio d’un Sacerdote” is a 
name of reproach and ridicule ? 

J. 1. says, “* C. S, B. is respectfully in- 
formed, that the family of Fust, ‘ the same 
which produced the immortal printer of 
Mentz,’ as he justly observes, is not extinct 
in this country. There are two grand- 
daughters of Sir Francis Fust, residing at 
Hill-Court, Gloucestershire. This fact may 
be interesting to the Billiophilist.” 

H. G. observes, ‘* mention is made in the 
Compendium of County History, Part i. p. 
584, of ancient carved benches in South 
Brent Church, co. Somerset. I cannot help 
comparing them with those of the like anti- 
quity, in the parish Church of Christchurch, 
Hants. Below a number of ancient stalls 
are as many armed seats. ‘The benches turn 
up, and exhibit a strange series of satirical, 
grotesque, and indecent subjects—alluding 
to the inveteracy existing between the Friars 
and Monks: ‘ Monks also hated Friars at 
their hearts.’ In the one a Friar is repre- 
sented, under the emblem of a fox, with a 
cock for his clerk, preaching to a set of 
geese, who, unconscious of the fallacy, are 
ee listening to his deceitful words. 

n the other, a Zany, which is intended to 
represent the people at large, whilst he turns 


ember 1703. Dr. Kidder was an eminent 
and pious divine, formerly well known by his 
learned commentary on the five Books of 
Moses. This mistake appears in Capper’s 
To hical Dictionary, which evidently 
misled the compiler. 

W. P. says, “in p. 94 is recorded the 
death, at Narberth, of J. H. Martin, Esq. 
R.N. That gentleman was most certainly 
not on board the Endeavour, which Captain 
Cook (then only Lieutenant in the Navy) 
commanded in the first of his three voyages. 
Vice-Admiral Isaac-George Manly began 
his naval career then as a Royal Midship- 
man, and the now superannuated Admiral 
Isaac Smith was another more efficient Mid- 
shipman, and a little older, for he had sailed 
in the Grenville Brig, employed in a survey 
in North America, for a summer or two be- 
fore, under the same Commander’s able 
conduct. Those two gentlemen have not 
quitted life, and I suspect that a much va- 
lued servant of the late President of the 
Royal Society is still in being: we called 
him James. He proved an admirable as- 
sistant in the dangerous hours of Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. in Batavia-road, and any sub- 
sequent kindness or rewards could hardly be 
too much from his extricated master. Well 
then, three or four of the Endeavour’s 
voyagers are yet afloat, and it is more than 
probable that there are in existence at least 
as many from the two crews of the Resolu- 
tion, Captain Cook’s own ship; and Adven- 
ture, Captain Tobias Furneaux’s ; and Dis- 
covery, Capt. Charles Clerke’s.” 

B. will feel extremely obliged if any Cor- 
respondent can favour him with an account 
of the five famous Dogs of Antiquity, men- 
tioned in the Magazine of Feb. p. 141. 

Errata. 

Vol. xciit. p. 424, 1. 26, read leaders of 
the fashion.—P. 594, b. line 38, for Indies, 
read Indus.—P. 617, 1. 8, from bottom, 


read Bellum internecinum. 
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Demo.itTion oF THE Roya Patacr AT WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. Ursay, Aug. 14. 
OUR Magazine has often been 
the register of ARCHITECTURAL 
InnovaTIon—but never did your late 
spirited correspondent, Tue ARCHI- 
TECT, record a more lamentable act of 
destruction, than the one just com- 
mitted on an edifice connected with 
the history of our English Kings, from 
the time of Edward the Confessor to 
the present day; I allude to the Royal 
Palace of Westminster. How would 
he have grieved had he lived to witness 
the present proceedings! ! 

The parts of the Palace now demo- 
lishing, are the two buildings known 
by the names of the Prince’s Chamber, 
and the Old House of Lords. 

The Prince’s Chamber extended 
East and West (about 45 feet long by 
20 feet wide), parallel to the Painted 
Chamber? ; and these two Chambers 
were connected by the Old House of 
Lords, which formed a centre’, ex- 
tending North and South about 72 
feet long by 26 wide. These three 
magnificent rooms were all of the same 
age; but they present, however, two 
interesting coeval varieties of windows. 
The Prince’s Chamber had originally 
five beautiful windows on the South 
side, three on the eastern, and probably 
as many on the western side. The 
windows of this Chamber were formed 
of segments of circles obtusely pointed, 
and converging towards the outer wall, 
so as to form regular lancet openings ; 
whilst those in the Old House of Lords 
and Painted Chamber consisted of a 


double lancet opening, over which was 
inscribed a larger arch, the interval 
between the points being pierced with 
a circular opening. The windows of 
the Prince’s Chamber had been par- 
tially walled up, the openings asnalieh, 
and the external mouldings much de- 
faced. On taking down the walls, 
however, the original beanty of this room 
appeared conspicuous. The mouldings 
of the windows had been superbly gilt, 
shaded by a line of black, or painted 
in red, green, or blue; and the reveals 
ornamented with figures. 'Terminat- 
ing the mouldings of the centre eastern 
window were busts of a King and 
Queen, withantient giltcoronets. From 
these specimens there is no doubt that 
this Chamber was once as splendidly 
gilt and painted as its companion, em- 
phatically denominated, from that cir- 
cunistance, the Painted Chamber. At 
the North-west angle of the Prince’s 
Chamber was a very fine pointed door- 
way, enriched with mouldings similar 
to the windows. This doorway led to 
what had originally been an open pas- 
sage by the western wall of the Old 
House of Lords. The Prince’s Cham- 
ber was formerly hung with cu- 
rious tapestry, which is minutely de- 
scribed by Mr. Carter, in your vol. 
Lxx. p. 267. Exterior views of the 
South and East sides of this Cham- 
ber are engraved in Carter’s ** Antient 
Architecture,” vol. I. pl. 55, and an 
outside view of the East end, and 
about half of the South side, are given 
in Smith’s “* Westminster,” p- 79. 





1 See Mr. Carter’s survey of the Palace of Westminster, as it appeared in 1800, in your 
vol. xxx. where the fine Tapestry which covered these Chambers is minutely described. Mr. 
Carter made 31 drawings of these curious specimens of Costume, which drawings, with a 
MS description, were bought at his sale, for 12/. by Sir Gregory Page Turner, bart. The 
palace is again surveyed by Mr. Carter, in vols. Lxxvu. and Lxxx1v. p. 10. 

2 The discoveries in the Painted Chamber, about four years ago, were amply and scien- 
tifically detailed in your vol. 1xxx1x. ii. p. 389-392. 

3 The exact situation of these Chambers is shown in the plan of parts of the Old Palate, 
in Caster’s Ancient Architecture, vol. J. pl. 66. 
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On the basement story of the South 
side, were three narrow windows and 
a double entrance to the vaults, all of 
which have been visited by the hand 
of the innovator. The three windows 
were evidently filled up at a more dis- 
tant period than the double entrance, 
which is rather of a modern date; one 
of rhe windows is filled with rubble, re- 
sembling the other parts of the build- 
ing, and the two other windows are 
filled with antient brick work. At the 
western angle of the South wall, on 
removing = buttress, a very antient 
blocked -up doorway was discovered, 
part probably of an earlier building. 

On the basement of the East end of 
this chamber were three windows, all 
filled up, and a square-headed door- 
way. he vault under this chamber 
was recently used as a wine-cellar. 

The building known by the name 
of the Old House of Lords, will ever 
be celebrated in English History, as 
the scene where the notorious 
«¢ Guy Fawkes and his Companions did con- 

trive 
To blow the King and Parliament up alive.” 

This noble reom had long been the 
subject of many mutilations in its ar- 
chitecture, particularly by the intro- 
duction of two immense chimneys and 
chimney-picces in the middle of the 
East and West walls; but from the 
appearance of the original windows! 
in the walls of the eastern and western 
side, it was coeval with the Painted 
and Priuce’s Chambers?, to which it 
nearly adjoined at right angles, being 
only divided from the former by a 
small room about 9 feet wide, which 
space had originally been, probably, 
an open Court, asa very fine window in 
the South wall of the Painted Chamber 
opens into it. Halfway upon the East 
wall of this small room, isa fine point- 
ed doorway, with elegant mouldings, 
opening, I believe, into the stair-case 
turret at the East corner of the Paint- 
ed Chamber. 

The erection of this Chamber is (I 
think erroneously) ascribed, by Mr. 


Carter (vol. Lxxxtv. i. p. 10), to the 
time of Henry the Second, 11725 burt 
it is more probably of the age of 
Henry the Third, at the beginning of 
the 13th century. The architecture is 
of the earliest pointed form. The 
windows I have before described. On 
the eastern wall appears originally to 
have been a door, at the North end, 
and three windows, looking towards 
the Thames; the southernmost of 
which had at an early period been 
blocked up, and a pointed door formed 
very _— under it. On taking down 
this window, the remains of a male 
figure, the size of life, painted in red 
and blue, were distinctly visible on the 
North reveal ; proving that all the re- 
veals of the windows had been painted 
with figures, as was the case with the 
Painted Chamber. The western wall 
of this room was evidently also an 
outer wall, as it had remaining towards 
the South two very fine windows, and 
marks of one other, towards the North, 
which had been stopped up at an early 
period, and an antient pointed door- 
way made under it; there was another 
old pointed doorway at the southern 
end of this wall, near to the door at 
the North-west corner of the Prince’s 
Chamber, before spoken of. 

The beauttful Tapestry representing 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
which once ornamented these walls, 
was, at the time of the Union with 
Ireland, removed tothe Old Court of Re- 
quests, now the present liouse of Lords’. 

The timber roof, which was of a cu- 
rious construction, was discovered at the 
sale of the materials, to be of chesnut, 
and not of oak as generally supposed. 
Tt was still sound, and would no doubt 
have stood for centuries. 

Views of the four sides of the vault. 
ings under this room are given in 
Smith’s ** Westminster,” p. 39; but 
the arches have been altered: within 
these few years, when the cellar was 
paved and modernized, to form a store- 
room for the Lords’ Journals. 

Yours, &e. N. R. 8S. 














' The form of the windows is given by Carter in ** Antient Architecture,” vol. I, pl. 66. 

2 Mr. Hawkins, in Smith’s ‘* Westminster,” says, ‘* The Painted Chamber is known to 
be as old as the time of Edward the Confessor.” ‘This, however, is clearly disproved by 
Mr. Carter, in your vol, Lxxxiv. i. p. 10. Mr. Hawkins notices from Howel, that ‘* Ed- 
ward the Confessor died in it.” But though Edward died in the palace at Westminster, ‘it 
was doubtless in a former building, on the same scite. In a MS. Itinerary of Simon Simeon, 
and Hugo the Illuminator, as old as 1322, the present Painted Chamber is evidently de- 
scribed (Smith’s Westminster, p. 47) ; and Sir Edward Coke, in his fourth Institute, speaks 
of the “ Chamber Depeint, or St. Edward’s Chamber ;” but afier all, it probably was 
ealled St. Edward’s Chamber, from the representation of the Coronation of Edward the 
Confessor, painted on its walls. This is accurately described in vol. rxxx1x. ii. p. 391. 

3 See Gent. Mag. vol. .xx. 626; LXxvul. 624. 
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Mr. Urpay, Aug. 16, 

' a rapid progress of what is de- 

nominated improvement, bids 
fair to annihilate the few remnants of 
antient architecture which the vicissi- 
tude of time, and the change of events, 
have hitherto spared in the Metropo- 
lis and its immediate viciuity. I could 
name many buildings in different parts 
of the country which lie in ruins, or 
have been utterly destroyed, under the 
false idea that a new face would ren- 
der them more beautiful, or that —_ 
are too old to be repaired and preserved. 

The Metropolis is not exempt from 
the vanity and folly of this charge ; 
but I shall at present content myself 
with observing, that a venerable frag- 
ment of the house or palace, for by the 
dignity of this name it has been com- 
monly recognized, of Bishop Bonner 
in Lambeth, which, within my own 
short memory, was used as a private 
dwelling, as a shop under various 
owners as various in their trades, and 
at length as a coal hovel, is now a 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

This structure was built of brick, 
but ‘by way of improvement it had 
been plastered, afterwards enlarged, 
and its square-mullioned windows 
clumsily altered, and so environed 
with sheds and other slovenly struc- 
tures, that we might extend our par- 
don to the curious traveller for passing 
it unheeded. 

But not so the rapid improvements 
now going forward at Westminster ; 
the commonest passenger gazes as he 
a on his errand, and indicates, 
py a lingering look,» -an of regret at 
the extensive scene of havoc and de- 
solation before him. 

I can remember the time when re- 
lics of antient grandeur were defaced 
or levelled with the ground with as 
much unconcern as we should feel, 
were half a dozen school-boys to bat- 
ter down the new porch in Old Pa- 
lace Yard; but I have of late years 
observed that laudable curiosity, and I 
admit sometimes idle inclination, have 
congregated many persons at the scene 
of the demolition of a venerable pile; 
and on my entrance the other day into 
the uncovered area of the old House of 
Lords, I found a knot of decent look- 
ing people pronouncing encomiums on 
the ** Gothic” windows and arches, 


and warmly debating, no doubt upon 
newspaper authority, the various pur- 

to which the antique room, with- 
in whose massy and vencrable walls we 
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were then enclosed, had been applied. 
Guy Fawkes was not permitted 10 es- 
cape without a blow; nor is it won- 
derful, for these speculatists stood on 
the floor of the very cellar on which 
we are told the hardy vagabond had 
assembled a vast heap of faggots and 
gunpowder. ; 

But it is now time for me to scan 
and describe, and as I have freely re- 
marked on the attempts of others, I as 
freely offer the following observations 
for the comments of better Antiqua- 
ries and more skilful critics. 

The old House of Lords, as I in- 
formed you (vol. Lxxxtx. ii. 389) in 
my description of the Painted Cham- 
ber, is attached at one extremity to the 
Painted Chamber (with the exceptionof 
a passage 9 feet wide), and at the oppo- 
site, or Southern, to the Prince’s Cham- 
ber, the whole groupe being situated 
directly behind Mr. Wyatt’s “ Gothic" 
front of the present House of Lords. 
This magnificent apartment (the old 
House of Lords) is, according to the 
rough measurement I was able to 
make, 70 feet long, and 25 feet wide. 
A thick coat of plaster on the upper 

art, and a wainscot lining on the 
wend inside, and various obstructions 
on the outside, had almost entirely 
concealed from observation the anti- 
quity and beauty of the architecture, 
which is now completely exposed to 
view, and which in point of age and 

eneral character, is the same as the 
Painted Chamber; but its windows, of 
which there are two on the West; and 
three on the East side, display a greater 
and more elegant variety of mouldings, 
but the form of the tracery is exactly 
similar. Vestiges of painting are yct 
discoverable, but of their subjects or 
their merit nothing can now be said, 
Two capacious but not very ancient 
fire-places appear in the side walls ; 
they have no ornaments, and are them- 
selves very unornamental. The tim- 
ber roof was lofty, and probably an- 
cient, but it was destroyed before I vi- 
sited the spot; the corbel table of the 
parapet on the East side remains, but 
it is very imperfect. 

A passage, 9 fect wide, covered in 
ancient times, but originally open, in- 
tervenes between the Painted Cham- 
ber and the old House of Lords; here 
also part of the corbel cornice remains, 
and having been sheltered, its hand- 
somely carved heads are in tolerable 
preservation. ; 

In 
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In the vault towards the passage are 
two broad and plain pointed arches, 
and in the North-east angle, a door- 
way; and in the sides numerous win- 
dows, whose external arches are or 
once were of the lancet shape, and 
their internal ones very broad and ob- 
tuse. 

The Prince’s Chamber, which ha- 
vock has rendered a picturesque object, 
has very much the appearance of hav- 
ing been a chapel. It has an elegant 
doorway, but no windows on the 
North side, but there is a row of sin- 
gle lofty windows on the South side, 
one at the West end, and three win- 
dows towards the East. Beneath is a 
vault, the walls of which it is evident, 
by a blank Norman window in the 
basement on the South side, and the 
striking difference in the masonry all 
round, are more ancient than the su- 
nerstructure, but by how many years 
it is impossible to determine. The 
apartment was never groined, and if 
the vault was not altogether built in 
modern times, it has been entirely 
coated with brick work. 

It should be observed, that in the 
solid walls of the room known as the 
old House of Lords, fragments of torus 
mouldings, the relics probably of a 
Norman building which had occupied 
the same site, are distinguishable ; 
and, among heaps of rubbish on the 
floor, I saw an elegantly carved frag- 
ment of tracery enriched with paint- 
ing and gilding, in tolerable preserva- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I cannot help re- 
marking, that the extinction of such 
fine remains of pointed architecture as 
the Prince’s Chamber and the old 
House of Lords, is to be deplored, on 
one account, because with every build- 
ing the Antiquary loses an example 
which he cannot afford; and on ano- 
ther, because the successors are of a 
description ill calculated to supply the 
deficiency. le 

—- Oo 

VisiT TO AN OcTOGENARIAN. 

Mr. Ursan, July 17. 
HERE are few pictures of human 
life more pleasing to contemplate, 
than that of Old Age gradually, but 
comfortably, declining towards the 
grave. This comfort, to be complete, 
must be two-fold: first, it must arise 
from the freedom from bodily pain, and, 
secondly, from the possession of good 
spirits and cheerful hopes, resulting 


“~e 





Octogenarian. 


[Aug. ° 
from sound principles, and the respect 
of all those whom we have long known 
and any loved. Such is the 
case with my Octogenarian Friend 
S¥LVANUS. 

This is the fifth anniversary visit, 
which, in concert with a few “ lon 
known” and highly-valued friends, 
have just paid that excellent old man. 
He resides in a somewhat elevated 
spot—opposite Hampstead and High- 

ate hills—with a dozen acres of mea- 
ow land before his house—and a gar- 
den, well stocked with plants and 
fruits, behind ; not quite one mile dis- 
tant from Islington Church. Fortu- 
nately the day (in this dismal month 
of rain!) proved to be fine. The sky 
was dappled: the breeze blew gently 
from the South-west—and the united 
fragrance of strawberries and migni- 
onette, greeted us as we got the first 
visto-view of his lawn and shrubs. I 
should, however, premise, that a party 
of us started at a given hour, from dif- 
ferent points, in different vehicles, and 
reached the place of rendezvous—not 
quite with such celerity and precision 
as the Duke of Wellington put his 
forces in motion to march, by different 
routes, to the immortal plains of Vit- 
toria. However, it was agreed that 
the dinner-hour should be somewhat 
procrastinated; in order that we might 
arrive in good time to have a prome- 
nade in the garden of the oldgentleman, 
and in that of his son-in-law, who re- 
sides hard by. 

We mustered to the number of seven 
guests. The family of Sylvanus made 
that number a round dozen. On 
alighting from my vehicle (in which 
my legal friend ‘¢ the Mirror for Ma- 
gistrates” shared the seat with me: 
note well, it was a jarvy chariot), I 
was ushered into the drawing-room, 
though I made rather a bolé for the 
Liprary ; and after a most cordial in- 
terchange of salutations, it was pro- 
posed that we should enjoy our pro- 
mised stroll in the garden. ‘The younger 
part of the visitors were aircsdy in 
motion (the magisterial ‘* Mirror” in 
the number) upon the lawn: among 
whom I quickly discerned the Modern 
Plutarch, and the great Traders in clas- 
sical and theological lore. For myself, 
I quietly brought up the rear, with 
my Octagenarian Friend leaning on m 
arm, and discoursing cheerily on dif- 
ferent topics—of times and of litera- 
ture gone by, or as now existing. 
e 
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We approached a gravel walk to the 
left, snugly lying under a wall, and 
ex to a warm southern sun. 
«There (exclaimed my venerable 
comrade), do you see yon walk? I 
owe the last two or three years of my 
existence (speaking from temporal 
causes) to regular. exercise upon that 
walk ;” and, as we gained it, me- 
thought the Octogenarian paced it 
with an air of conscious gaiety and 
strength—like some old admiral, who 
enjoys his stroll upon the quarter-deck 
every evening, towards sun-set. 

The mirthful discourse of our friends 
accelerated our pace, and urged us for- 
ward. We reached a green-house, 
canopied by the leaves of a young and 
flourishing vine. ‘* Please God, my 
dear friend (remarked the Octagena- 
rian, pointing with his tortoise-headed 
cane to the vine), we will have some 

apes off yonder stem, next year. 
Fou remember that I mentioned this 
to you on your visit here last July.” 
I owned that I recollected it—but, 
“next year” to a man of fourscore! 
Yes, *‘ another and another,” if it 
please Divine Providence—and why 
(said I to myself, checking the mise- 
rable fastidiousness of my meditations), 
why should it not be so? Or, if this 
worthy vine-cultivator be deprived of 
the fruits of his own vine, during that 
revolving period, sure I am*that he 
will partake of other fruits not less 
delicious in flavour, and salutary in 
effects.” There was comfort in that 
correcting thought; and so we strolled 
and — on, till we joined the 
phalanx of our friends. On quitting 
the Octogenarian’s garden, we entered 
that of his son-in-law. It was more 
spacious, and stocked with a greater 
variety of fruits. The strawberry, of 
various species, blushed here: the rasp- 
berry reddened there: gooseberries, 
larger than the largest pearls “ in an 
ZEthiop’s ear,” hung down in crimson 
or green globules, by the side of a well- 
trimmed path. Here, the ripening 
currants shewed their raby or amber 
clusters : there, again, grew the stately 
artichoke, and the up-rising celery. 
Meanwhile, the full-flowered cauli- 
flower, the Knight-pea, of Brobdigna- 
gian altitude, the Windsor-bean, be- 
girt by the incipient kidney—each and 
all seemed clad in full luxuriance, and 
giving promise of plenteous fare. Nor 

the daintier fruits of melon and 
cucumber omitted: for here they were 
—the former, bursting their rocky in- 





teguments;—the latter, thin, tapering, 
and reminding us of turbot enjoyments. 
Above, glistened the cherry—while the 
walls were concealed by trees of the 
apricot, peach, and fig-species : 

And dark, 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 


So sings Thomson. But the shout of 
young voices was heard. The Octo- 
— grand-children were abroad. 
n fact, we noticed three or four of 
them, running, walking, or being 
drawn in a cart: accompanied by a 
due body-guard of nursery - maids. 
Thus we strolled, ate strawberries, 
patted the children’s cheeks, now prais- 
ed the weather, and now the garden, 
till THe DINNER was announced in 
due form, I made another effort for 
the Library; and we had actually got 
possession of it for five minutes—bat 
the announce of dinner pursued us 
even into that peaceful haunt! To 
resist, or tarry longer, were fruitless : 
and so we marched, a procession of 
twelve, into a well-proportioned dining- 
room, and sat down to an excellently 
furnished dinner. I soon recognised 
my friend the cucumber, in the wake 
of the turbot. But it were equally 
rude and profitless to describe a dinner 
—supplied by the hand of hospitality, 
and demolished by hungry stomachs, 
and grateful hearts. The Rhenish wine, 
in two poplar-shaped bottles, did not 
fail to allay thirst and excite applause. 
’Twas the savings of the last clear 
drippings from the Heidelberg Tun. 
Sempronius loved the Madeira, and 
the Modern Plutarch cleaved to the 
Sherry. There was variety for all tastes, 
and more than a sufficiency for all 
cravings. 

The Daughters, and the Son, and the 
Son-in-law, and the Grandson, of the 
Octogenarian, all mingled in discourse ; 
all quaffed the juice of the vine (but 
not of that in the garden); were all 
merry, and yet sober and wise. Such 
a day of joyance is not of ordinary oc- 
currence. And how fared the Octo- 
GENARIAN? As gay as the gayest— 
as hearty as the heartiest—as happy as 
the happiest: complaining only that 
he could not exactly see when the 
juice of the grape had reached the 
brim of the glass. But what signifies 
this dimness of sight, when one thinks 
of that perfection of intellectual vision 
which all his friends acknowledge it is 
his happiness to enjey? " 

e 
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The shades of night were now, how- 
ever, falling apace: 
(Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus um- 
bra.) 


Astring of Jarvies erfiladed the door- 
way. We had our coffee and tea: ex- 
changed fair words with our fair com- 

anions: talked over the too swiftly- 

own revelries: planned another AN- 
NIVERSARY visiIT—and at half-past 
ten precisely took our departures—but 
not 





es for fresh woods and pastures new.” 


No:—ere the clock struck twelve, we 
were all (with one exception) immured 
within the walls of London, about tu 
repose on mattrass-mounted beds: for, 
in the month of July, I do contend 
that the bed should succumb to the 
mattrass.. And how sinks to repose 
the Father and Son? I hear, in the 
srayers of the former, the language of 
homson : 

“Father of light and life, thou good 

Supreme ! [seur !” 
Oh teach me what is good, teach me Tur. 
and in those of the latter, somethin 
that reminds me of the filial piety o 
Pope: 
«« Me let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 
With lenient arts extend a Fatuer’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 

death,” 

Yours, &c. CAPRICORNUs. 


ae 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 

Jrom Varertus Maximus, 

by Dr. Carey, West Square. 

(Continued from Part I. p. 504.) 
4 b-~ following examples of Roman 

severity against females are worthy 
of notice—About the year of Rome 
567, the worship of Bacchus—a new 
religion, recently introduced into the 
city—being used as a cloak for the 
most abominable lewdness, and a dark 
confederacy of crime; the Senate 
ordered the consuls to inquire into the 
business ; and these, having found 
several ladies guilty of the nefarious 
practices of the Bacchanalians *, caused 
them all to be privately put to death 
by their own relatives.—Lil. 6, 3, 7. 





* See the detailed and shocking account, 
given by Livy, of the rise, progress, and 
detestable deeds of that maleficent and dan- 
gerous sect,—Lil. 39, capp. 8, 9, &e, to 19. 
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In the year of Rome 599, two mar- 
ried ladies; Publicia and Licinia, hav- 
ing mpsetics their husbands, were pri- 
vately strangled by order of their rela- 
tives, without any application to public 
justice. —Lib. 6, 3, 8. 

With as little ceremony, Egnatius 
Metellus bastinaded his wife to death, 
for having too freely indulged.in the 
use of wine: nor was any person found 
either to call him publicly to account 
for the deed, or indwidoally to censure 
him for it.— Lib. 6, 3, 9. 

Sulpicius Gallus divorced his wife, 
for having appeared in public with her 
head uncovered.— Lib. 6, 3, 10. 

Antistius Vetus also repudiated his 
partner, because he had seen her in 
the street in private conversation with 
a woman of infamous character.—Lib. 
6, S, it. 

Sempronius Sophus likewise dis- 
solved the conjugal tie, because his 
wife had gone to see the public games 
without his knowledge.— Lib. 6, 3, 12. 

(To be continued ) 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 5. 
N answer to ** P.C.” (in your Sup- 
plement, p. 601) I merely refer 
him to the humbler certainty of Aine. 
worth’s Dictionary, and botanical 
truths ; to which I refer him for 
“«« Narcissus,” and the quotations there 
diffusedg and to “ Ainsworth” also, 
for the derivation of ‘* Lupinus ;” there 
is visible * Aven" itself. Mr. * P.C.” 
is in fault in his censure, for had the 
word been derived from AOT x06, the 
first syllable must have been spelt in 
the Latin “* lou,” or ‘‘ leu,” in diph- 
thong ; or at least must have been long 
in quantity; a false one Virgil never 
committed, or ever disregarded a true 
one; and in his first Georgie (lin. 75) 
we find ‘* fristisy’ Lupini;” also in 
Horace (Epist. L. 1.7. 1. 23”) ** quid 
distant vera /upinis”’ (alluding perhaps 
to a discrimination not unlike that of 
the Critic) ; and in another line (appli- 
cable perhaps in more senses than one) 
** bona tu perdasq’ Jupinis.” Mr. 
at Se doubt ought to have some 
critical knowledge, for at all events he 
makes a great deal more than he quotes. 
As to * amaranthus,” I can refer 
him once more to ** Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary,” and the quotation therein re- 
ferred to from Ovid ; and also to the 
attentive perusal of the former author, 
before he assumes the severity of the 

critic. R. TREVELYAN. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, June 24. 
HE inclosed drawing is a view of 
Tue Leasowes, as it appeared 
in the time of the late Mr. Shenstone, 
and as there is not any engraved view 
of it, in that state, I am induced to 
consign ‘this to your care, not doubt- 
ing but many will be much pleased 
withthe representation. (See Plate I.) 
Dr. Johnson insinuates that the 
Poet’s House was mean, and much 
neglected, which was not by an 
means correct ; for, as his friend 
observes, ** There was the same ge- 
nius discovered in improving his house 
as in whatever else he undertook ; for 
he often made his operators perform 
what ¢ re nted as impractica- 
ble.” He gate his hall a datttierable 
magnificence, by sinking the flowy, and 
giving it an altitude of 12 feet, instead 
of nine. By his own good taste and 
mechanical skill, he op om several 
very respectable, if not elegant rooms, 
from a mere farm-house, of diminu- 
tive dimensions, Several of the rooms 
were fitted up in the Gothic style, in 
which he evineedl great taste ; and one 
was painted to imitate -trellis- work, 
overhung with hagel-trees, &c. This 
room produced the following anecdote. 
Mr. Baskerville, who was intimate with 
Shenstone, one day took his friend Dr. 
S——Il to see the Leasowes. After 
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admiring the tasteful disposition of the 
grounds, Mr.Shenstone conducted them 
into the house to take some refreshment, 
which was prepared in the room al- 
luded to. * How admirably this apart- 
ment is fitted up,” exclaimed Dr. S—. 
“* Those surely cannot ‘be artificial 
(pointing to one of the painted walls :) 
—they must be. real. hazel-nats.”— 
“* Wall-nuts, if you please,” ‘replied 
Mr. B..drily. For once the sombre 
countenance of Shenstone disappeared, 
and, after various efforts to suppress a 
smile, he at Iength left the room ‘in a 
complete laugh ; and was not less pleas- 
ed, on his return, at Dr. S.’s elegantly 
concluding the conversation, by. say- 
ing, **‘ Whatever the nuts may be, ‘this 
1 am sure of, that I may here exclaim 
with Voltaire—‘ 11 n’y est jamais une 
année sans printemps, un printemps 
sans ‘fleurs’.’ 

The house remained till 1766, when 
it was entirely demolished, and the 
oe characteristic mansion erected 
»y Edward Horne, Esq. the then pos- 
sessor. 

The ruinated Priory, on the lefi, 
was erected by Mr. Shenstone, and 
ohne apartment fitted up with the arms 
of his friends, on Gothic shields, and 
decorated with various antique reliques 

Yours, &c. LD. Parkes 


—@o 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
( Continued from p. 27.) 
*¢ The Earl (Nevil Earl of Salisbury), 


So hu 


in revenge, there made a rav’nous spoil ; 


There Dutton, Dutton kills: a Done doth kill a Done 
A Booth, a Booth: a Leigh, by Leigh is overthrown : 
A Venables against a Venables doth stand : 
A Troutbeck fighteth with a Troutbeck hand to hand : 
There Molineux doth make a Molineux to die ; 
And Egerton the strength of Egerton doth try.” 
Drayton's description of the Battle of Blore Heath. 
HISTORY. 
286. Ina field called “ Christian field,” at Stichbrook, near Lichfield, is sup- 
posed to have occurred the dreadful massacre of several thousand Christians 


under Dioclesian. 
705. 


Osrid King of Northumbria. 


A battle was fought near Maer, between Kenred King of Mercia, and 


716. Ceolrid King of Mercia, invaded by Ina King of the West Saxons, at 


which time he erected Bone’ 
826. Kenelm Kin ay 


fortress. 
of Mercia murdered in a field; now called Cowbach, at 


Clent, by order of his elder sister Quendrida. 
895. The Danes came up the Severn as far as Bridgnorth, and committed 


great ravages on the coast of this county. 


Gent. Mac. August, 1823, 
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910. A battle was fought at Tettenhall between the Danes and Edward the 
Elder, in which the Saxons were victorious. Henry of Huntingdon relates 
it as so horrible and sanguinary, as no language can sufficiently describe.— 

The Northumbri¢ns were surprized into a fixed battle at Wednesfield by the 
Saxons, and were defeated with the slaughter of many thousand men. wo 
of their kings fell, Halfden and Eowils, the brother of the celebrated Hin- 
guar, and many earls and officers. ‘The Saxons sung hymns on the victory. 

924. The ceremony of the marriage between Sigtyg, the son of Ivar, to the 
sister of Athelstan, was celebrated with great magnificence at Tamworth. 

941. Anlaf, the Northumbrian Prince, assaulted ‘Tamworth. 

1175. Dudley Castle demolished as a punishment for Paganel being in rebel- 
lion with Prince Henry. 

1255. Burton nearly burnt to the ground. 

1322. Tutbury castle seized by the Crowt, on account of the rebellion of 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster against Edward I1.—Thomas Earl of Lancaster 
defeated at Burton, pursued to Pontefract, taken prisoner and beheaded. 

1397. Richard II. confined in Lichfield castle. The Christmas before he kept here. 

1459. At Birore Heatu was fought a desperate battle between the houses 
of York and Lancaster; in which Lord Audley, the commander of Henry's 
forces, was slain ; as were nearly most all of the Cheshiremen. 

1575. _ Elizabeth visited Lichfield, Chartley, Stafford, and Chillington. 

1617, Gerard's Bromley, Tixall, and Hore-cross, visited by King James ; who 
was at Tamworth in 1619, and at Whichnor in 1621 and 1624, 

1640. Mr. Pitt of Wolverhampton endeavoured to bribe Capt. Tuthall, Go- 
vernor of Rushall, to betray the Garrison for 2,000/. but the Captain dis- 
covered the treachery, for which Mr. Pitt suffered. 

1643. Stafford Castle taken from the Royalists by Sir Wm. Brereton, the Par- 
liamentarian General, and soon after demolished.—Keel House ordered to be 
demolished by Capt. Barbar’s soldiers—Upon St. Amon’s Heath, under 
Beacon Hill (which is remarkable for a vast collection of stones on its sum- 
mit) a sharp action was fought between a party of Royalists, under the Earl 
of Northampton, and the Parliamentarians, under Sir J. Gell and Sir W. 
Brereton ; in which the Earl’s horse being shot under him, he was sur- 
rounded and slain.—Eccleshall Castle besieged by Brereton, who defeated 
Col. Hastings (who attempted to relieve it), killing and taking 200 horse.— 
Lichfield close was besiged by Lord Brook, who lost his life in the attempt; 
but it was immediately after given up to Sir J. Gell, who was soon obliged 
to give it up to Prince Rupert. 

1644. Dudley Castle besieged by the Parliamentarians, when, after a resistance 
of three weeks, it was relieved (June 11) by some of the King’s forces from 
Worcester. The rebels left 100 men dead in the field; and 2 Majors, 2 Capts. 
3 Lieuts. and 50 privates, were taken prisoners.—Stourton Castle surren- 
dered to the King.—Capt: Stone marched (Feb. 14) against Patteshull House, 
which had a Popish garrison, and was strongly fortified, taking advantage of 
the drawbridge being down, surprised the centinels, fell on the garrison, 
killed many, took Mr. Astle the Governor, 2 Jesuits, and 60 more prisoners. 
—Col. Bagot attacked by the Parliamentarians at Lord Paget's Manor-house, 
near Burton-upon-Trent, but without success, for Col. Bagot attacked them 
so bravely, that he made them fly. He pursued and killed of them enough 
to fill 16 carts. 

1646. Dudley Castle surrendered to Sir Wm. Brereton by Col. Leveson the 
Governor, for the King.—Tutbury Castle reduced to ruins by the Parliamenta- 
rians.—W hen the a were totally ruined, Lichfield Close surrendered. 

1651. By authority of the Rump, Lichfield Cathedral was resolved to be de- 
stroyed ; which was commenced, but not finished. 

1745. William Duke of Cumberland drew up his army on a large tract of 
ground called Stonefield, near Stone, in daily expectation of an engagement 
with the forces of the Pretender. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Aten, Tuomas, celebrated matl tician, Uttoxeter, 1542. 





Anson, Lorp Groner, circumnavigator, Hughorough, 1697. 


Asheburn, 
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Asheburn, Thomas, zealous opponent of Wickcliffe, Stafford. 

Asumote, Etsas, skilled in Chemistry, Antiquities, Heraldry, Mathematics, and what 
not ? Lichfield, 1617. 

Simeon, nonconformist divine (died 1662). 

Astus, THomas, antiquary, Yoxall, 1735. 

Audley, Edmund, Bishop of Rochester, Hereford, and Salisbury. 

James, distinguished warrior, Heleigh, 1314. 

Basset, Wm. Justice of the Common Pleas, 12 Edw. III. 

Blake, Thomas, Puritan and Parliamentarian, 1597. 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, elegant poet, Burton-upon-Trent, 1705-6. 

Bucxeripce, THeorui.us, antiquary and learned writer, Lichfield, 1724. 

Butt, George, dramatic writer, Lichfield, 1741. 

Caldwall, Richard, celebrated physician, 1513. 

Camden, Sampson, father of the learned author of ‘* Magna Britannia.” 

Corton, Cures, celebrated poet, Beresford, 1630. 

Degge, Sir Simon, Kt. civilian and antiquary, Uttoxeter, 1612. 

Dille, Thomas, dramatic writer, Lichfield, about 1699. 

Doody, Samuel, ingenious botanist (died 1706). 

Eapeswicke, Sampson, genealogist, and historian of his native Gounty, Sandon (d. 1603). 

Erdinton, Giles, ‘‘ Justice in the Court at Westminster,” temp. Henry III. 

Fenner, William, theelogical writer (died 1640). 

Fenton, Elijah, poet, contemporary with Pope and Shelton, near Newcastle, 1683. 

Fitzherbert, Thos. learned writer and advocate of Mary Queen of Seots, Stafford (flou- 
tished 16th cent.) 

Floyer, Sir John, eminent physician, Hinters, 1649. 

Gardner, Lord, celebrated admiral, Uttoxeter, 1742. 

Giffard, William, Archbishop of Rheims (died 1629). 

Goodwin, John, the celebrated Arminian, Newcastle, 1593. 

Guy, Thomas, founder of Guy’s Hospital Southwark, Tamworth. 

Hammersley, Sir Hugh, Lord Mayor of London in 1627, Stafford. 

Harvey, Sir James, Lord Mayor of London in 1581, Cottwalton. 

Hillary, Roger, Justice of Common Pleas. 

Hurp, Ricnarp, eminent and accomplished Bishop of Worcester, Congreve, 1720. 

James, Dr. Robert, inventor of the Fever Powders, bearing his name, Kinverton, 1703. 

Jenyns, Sir Stephen, Lord Mayor of London in 1508, Wolverhampton. 

Jervis, Eart or St. Vincent, most celebrated admiral, Meaford Hall, 1734. 

Jesson, Thomas, a poor priest, Tettenhall. 

Jounson, Samutt, Critic, Poet, Biographer, Moralist, and Lexicographer, Lichfield, 1709. 

King, Gregory, herald, and political economist. 

Lichfield, William de, Divine, Lichfield (died 1447). 

Licutroot, Dr. Joun, learned divine, one of the persons who completed the “ Polyglutt 
Bible,” Stoke-upon-Trent, 1602. 

————-- Thomas, divine, and father of the learned Dr. J. Lightfoot, Shelton (died 1658). 

Litttleton, Thomas, celebrated judge, temp. Henry VI. 

Meadowcroft, Rev. R. critic and annotator on Milton, 1697. 

Minors, Wm. Seaman ; he went eleven times to the East Indies and back, Uttoxeter. 

Mountfort, Wm. dramatic writer and actor, 1659. 

Newton, Thomas, Bishop of Bristol, and author of the ‘‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies,” 
Lichfield, 1703. 

Noel, Martin, benefactor, Stafford. 

Paget, William Lord, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Wednesbury (died 1564). 

Parker, Lord Chief Baron, Parkhall. 

Parsons, William, gigantic porter of James I. West Bromwich. 

Patteshull, Hugh de, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry from 1240 to 1243, Patteshull. 

————- Martin de, Justice in the Courts at Westminster, 2 Henry III. 

Pipe, Sir Richard, Lord Mayor of London in 1578, Wolverhampton. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, Abp. of Canterbury, Stourton castle, 1500. 

Rider, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in 1600, Mucclestone. 

Robins, John, mathematician (died 1558). 

Sa!t, Henry, esq. Consul-general in Egypt, Lichfield. 

Shareshull, William de, Justice of the Common Pleas, 12 Edw. III. 

Suaw, Rev. Sreszinc, historian of his native County, Stone, 1762. 

Sheldon, Gilbert, Abp. of Canterbury, Stanton, 1598. 

Sherebourne, Robert, Bishop of Chichester, Rolleston. 

Slaney, Sir Stephen, Lord Mayor of London in 1595, Mitton. 

Smallridge, George, Bishop of Bristol, Lichfield, 1666. 

Somerville, Mr. poet, Wolseley, 1675. 











Stafford, 
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Staffordshire.—Glamorganshire, in 1602. 
Stafford, Edmund, Abp. of York, and Chancellor of England, Stafford (died 1419). 


{Aug. 





- John, historian and Franciscan frier, Stafford (flourished 14th cent.) 
Stonywell, John, a man of learning, Abbot of Pershore, Stonywell (died 1553), 
—_—__—__--—— S. T. P. Stonywell (died 1518). 

Taylor, John, builder of Barton Church, Barton. 

Watron, Isaac, celebrated angler, Stafford, 1593. 

Wepcwoon, Josian, the pngualone poiets 1731. 

Whittington, Robert, grammarian, Lichfield (flourished 1530). 

Wilkes, Richard, M.D. ingenious and industrious antiquary (died 1760). 
Wittenhall, Edward, Bishop of Cork, Tixall (died 1713). 

Wolferstan, Samuel Pipe, eminent antiquary, Stratfold, 18.... 

Wollaston, William, a distinguished philosophical writer, Coton Clamford, 1659. 
Wyatt, James, eminent architect, Burton, 1743. 

Wyatey, Witx14M, author of « the True Use of Armory,” &e. 1674. 

(To be continued.) 


a 
OWEN’S ACCOUNT OF WALES IN 1602. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Hundreds, 10.—Castles, 46.—Parish Churches, 118.—Fairs in the year, 25. 

Chief Lordships, 10.—Sainghenith, Miskin Qgnor, Glyn, Bolkny, Gower, 
Kilsay, Tallyvaw, Lantwy, Lantrisaint, Neath. 

Market Towns, 4.—Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, Swansea. 

Forests and Chases, 2.—Coedaelh, Coedphranih. 

Parks, 9.—Margan, Weny, 2, 3, St. Donats, Coed, Marthan, Lanvabor, Radir, 
the Pille, Lanvenio. 

Ports and Havens, 10.—Cogan Pille, Silly, Barry, Swansea, Newton, Nottage, 
Aberavon, Neath, Mumbles-Potreynon, Burrey. 

Chief Rivers, 10.—Loughor, Tawey, Neath, Avon, Tafs, Agmor, Ewenny, 

hawan, Lay, Romney. 

Bishop’s See, 1; Landaff.—Abbeys, 2; Neath, Margam.—Priories, |; Ewenny. 

—Friery, 1; Caerdiff.—Wardenship, 1; Swansey.— Nunnery, 0. 





S. T. 














Generosi. Mansiones. Unzxores. 
Edward Stradling, Miles. | St. Donats. Fil. Edwardi Gage, Militis. 
William Herbert, Miles. | Caerdiff, Swansea, { “i, _ ary Barkley, 2d. ; 
Thomas Mansell, Miles. Margam, Oxwich. { — egg 
Edward Lewis. Van Caerdiff. Fil. Thomas Morgan de Machan. 
Henry Matthew. Radir Caerdiff. 
Thomas Carn. Wenny. 
Richard Basset. Bewper. Fil. et Heres Tho. Bowyer. 
Anthony Mansel. Lantrilhed. F. and H. Jo. Tho. Bassett. 
Leyson Evans, Neath. Margaret Herbert. 
William Matthew. Landafle. 
Edward Kemes. Keven, Mabley. 
Robert Thomas. Lanvihangel. Fil. —— Fleming. 
Robert Thomas. Brigan. 
William Price. Lansaivel. Kath. Hopkins, 
Henry Matthew. 
Jenkin Furbill. Penlynn. Cecilia Herbert. 
Walter Williams, Gelligaer. 
Henry Mansell. Landewey. Dorothy Newton. 
Edward Pritchard. Blaencayeth. 
Edward Matthew. 

Fleming. Flymstone. 

Van. 
—— Beaudrip. 
G. Giles. Crofton. 

Bolton. 








Patria.—Soil. Most of it very fertile —Gentlemen. Many Gentlemen of great 


livings.—People. Very tall and populous ; impatient of injuries, and therefore 


often 
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often quarrel, with great outrages. Thefts on some parts too common. Great 






troops of retainers follow eve: tleman. 

Towns.—Cardiff, the fairest town in Wales, but not the richest. Cambridge, 
and Pontvaine, little towns in the midst of the shire, for their bigness. 
Swansea, pretty town, and ; much frequented by shipping. The rest of 


the towns poor, and much decayed. 

Glamorganshire, long, from Wormshead to Rumney juxta Kevenmabley, 3g miles. 
Broad, from Newton Nottage to Aberpurgum, 14 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 448. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Hundreds, 6.—Castles, 16.—Fairs in the year, 10. 
Parks, 2, Henoyd, Porthamal. 
Market Towns, 4.—Brecon, "~ Buelht, Crayhowell. 
Chief Lordships, 8.—Brecon, S. Membries, Buelht, Hay Tretower, Penkelby, 
Landewey, Cantricelly, Creighowell. 
Chief Rivers, 8—Wye, Usk, Llyfni, Irvon, Groyney, Hadhney, Uskirbran. 
Chief Mountains, 3.—Banny, Manochdony, Crowney. 
Forests and Great Woods, 2.—Forest y Brennin, Devinnog. 
Priory, 1 ; Brecon.—M onasteries, 0.—Collegiate Church, 1; Brecon.—Friery. 


Generosi. Mansiones, Uvores. 
, Do. David Williams,Miles. | Gwernwett. Margaret, fil. John Games. 
Dom. John Games, Miles. | Newton. { = me hee Dy — 
Dom. Edw. Aubrey, Miles, | Abercundrig, Aberbrane. | Fil.et coheir, Wm.Havard,of Brecon. 
' ist. Fil. Thomas de Lowes. 2d.; 
William Vaughan. Fretower. Francisca, fil, Thomas Somer- 
' , set, militis. 
John Price. Brecknock. Elizabeth Games, of Aberbrane. 
Howell Gwinn. Trecastle. F. et coher. —— le. 
’ William Watkins. Langorse. F. et hars. Lud, Howard. 
Roger Williams. Park. Fil. John Games, of Aberbrane. 
Charles Walcot. Buelht. Eliz. Games of Newton. 
Roget Vaughan. Merthyr. Sybilla Games, of Aherbrane. 
John Games. Aberbrane, Penderrin. Fil. Do. Edward Aubrey, Militis. 
Richard Herbert. Penkelly. Fil. Edward Games. 
William Walbeif. Lanhamlach. Katherine Games, of Aberbrane. 
Riscus ap Ridd’rch. 
John Games, Coronator. | Bughlin. Fil. D’ni. Evans de Neath. 
’ 1, a Northern Woman. 
William Vaughan. Trevecca. 2. 4 eer we a of Brecon. 
3. Fil. Roger 
William Powell. Castlemaddock. Fil. Gr. Gefieten of Giyun. 
Roger Havard. Pontywall. Fil. et coh. Wm. Vaughan de Chase, 
Thomas Gunter. Gillstone. Elenor fil. Wm. Lewis, 
William Herbert. Crickhowell, Fil. —— Aubrey. 
William Solers. Porthamal. Fil. Edw. Games. 








Patria.—Soil, partly good land.—People, in general not tall, or pérsonable ; 
unruly. Thefts abounding, too many retainers. 

Towns.—Brecknock, a big town, fair built, but evil for entertainment and not 
very rich. @ther towns poor. 

Brecknockshire, long from Claerwen to Langroyne, 34 miles. Broad, from 
Ysbrudgunlass to Wye juxta Crickadern, 24 miles. 

Containeth square miles 563. 

=O 


FLY LEAVES.—No. XIV. 
Geoffery Chaucer. 
|= Fly Leaf of an imperfect copy of Chaucer’s Works, that belonged to 
: the late antiquary Richard Gough, Esq. had the following quaint inscrip- 
tion, with the imposing effect of being written in the black letter character. 
Knowe ye all wightes yt on my leeves doe looke 
Of Maister William Shenstone whylome was I y®* boke 
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But syns to Dan Orcus nows he is ygone 
Ryzard of Englefield doeth me owne. 
us I through all Regiouns : 
Eft a I aaiMenlowe 
Ah me yt I have loste 
Some Leeves to my coste : 
Yet of me enoughe remayneth 
To delyghte him yt complayneth, 
For Love or for Despyte, 
By day or by nyghte. 
In y¢ yeere of y® Incarnacyon mccpLx1v.—R, G[oueu]. 


Thomas Churchyard. 


At what particular period these verses of our Court poet were written, is not 
certain. They might have been addressed to the Earl of Leicester immediately 
after the receival of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth, as by describing the people 
desirous to ‘* mark what end would come” thereof, we may conclude it was an 
expected public interview, and when that nobleman moved in the zenith of 
favouritism. From an old MS. penis me. 


Vpon the Receaving the Quene, made to the Erle of Leycester. 
I sawe the strayning hande receave the welcoomde geast, 
Whose trembling blood in frindly face, his inward joy exprest : 
Yea, sure the shamefast smiles, that mantle redd did shrowde, 
Made sundry thinke ther sate by happ, a Goddesse in a clowde. 
And therwith all me thought the yelding lookes did speake, 
As thoughe som flames of fixed faith shuld out of furnas breake ; 
To showe the hidden heat, that parte did harbor still, 
For lack of calmy quiet thoughts, and want of wishes will. 
The people stoode and markte, what ende wold com of this, 
And commen bruite said: these good signes will breed a further blisse. 
But envy thought not so: His bristles vppe he caste, 
As doth the angry chased boare, when hunters blowe the blaste 
That makes the begles bite. Oh blessed Lord, q. I, 
Though foes do frowne and thinke a chainge, may turn the clowds in sky, 
Yet God is where he was, and frends shall never faile, 
To pray and wishe the tossed shipp, may safely hoise vpp saile. 
Let malice worke his worst, like monster muse he shall 
With skowling browes and wrinkled cheeks, and haply misse the ball : 
When true deserts shall shine among the godds above 
And labor longe as reason is, shall reape the fruit of Love. 
Churchyarde. 


Samuel Daniel. 


This poet, like others that flourished of the same age, has not yet obtained 
the attention necessary to form a standard edition of his works. Not only some 
of his pieces are unknown to modern editors, but, although he announced that 
he had 

Repair’d some parts defective here and there, 
And passages new added to the same : 


the variations remain unnoticed. Compare the following Sonnet from edition 
1595, with No. XXII. of recent editions. 


Come, Death, the anchor-hold of all my thoughts, 
My last resort whereto my soule appeales, 
For all too long on earth my fancy dotes, 
Whilst age vpon my wasted body steales. 
That hart being made the prospectiue of horror, 
That honored hath the cruelst faire that liues, 
The cruelst fair that sees I languish for her, 
Yet never mercy to my merrite giues : 


Thys is her lawrell and her triumphes prize, 

to treade me downe with foote of her disgrace 
Whilst I did build my fortune in her eyes, 

And layd my live’s rest on so faire'a face : 
Which rest I lost, my love, my life and all, 
Se high attempts to low disgraces fall. 


Robert 
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Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
Lines, from a volume in manuscript, containing the trial of this unfortunate 
nobleman. 
Happye were he could fenish forth his fate, 
n some enchanted desart most obscure ; 

From all societye, from loue, from hate 

Of worldlye folke, then should he sleepe secure : 
Then wake againe, and yeeld God euer prayse, 

Content with hipps and hawes, and bramble berrye ; 
In contemplation passing still his dayes, 

And chang of holye thoughts to make him merrye : 
Whoe when he dyes his tombe may be a bush, 
Where harmles robin dwells with gentle thrush. 


Comes Essexis. 
Michael Drayton. 


Another neglected poet. Odes 4 and 8, in an early edition, are not found in 
the shodern ones. We give the first. 


To my worthy frend, Master John Sauage, of the Inner Temple. 
Ove 4. 





Vppon this sinfull earth 
te man can happy be, 
And higher then his birth, 
Frend, take him thus of me. 
Whom promise not deceives, 
That he the breach should rue : 
Nor constant reason leaves 
Opinion to pursue. 
To rayse his meane estate, 
That sooths no wanton’s sinne, 
Doth that preferment hate, 
That virtue doth not winne, 
Nor bravery doth admire, 
Nor doth more love professe, 
To that he doth desire, 
Then that he doth possesse. 


Loose humor nor to please, 

That neither spares nor spends, 
That by discretion weyes, 

What is to needfull ends. 


To him deserving not 

Not yeelding, nor doth hould 
What is not his, doing what 

He ought, not what he could. 
Whome the base tyrant’s will 

So much could never awe, 
As him for good or ill 

From honesty to drawe. 
Whose constancy doth rise, 

*Bove vndeserved spight, 
Whose valew’rs to despise, 

That most doth him delight. 
That early leave doth take 

Of th’ world, though to his paine, 
For vertue’s onely sake, 

And not till need constrayne. 
Noe man can be so free, 

Though in imperial] seate, 
Nor eminent as hee 

That deemeth nothing greate. 


The following is one of the ungathered complimentary Sonnets, by the same 
author, prefixed to the Pofiteuphia. 


The curious eye that over-rashly lookes, 
And gives no taste nor feeling to the minde, 
Robs its owne selfe, and wrongs those laboured bookes, 
Wherein the soule might greater comfort finde. 
But when that sense doth play the busie bee, 
And for the honie not the poison reads, 
Then for the labour it receives the fee 
When, as the mind on heavenly sweetnesse feeds. 
This doe thine eye : and if it find not heere 
Such precious comforts as may give content, 
And shall confesse the travaile not to deere, 
Nor idle houres that in this worke were spente : 
Never hereafter will I ever looke 
For thing of worth in any mortall booke.—M. D. 
Ev. Hoop. 
Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Feb. 20. 


at least novel and far-fetched. To use 


SEND a few remarks on your Second 
Supplementary Number of last year. 
The opinion of “ G. W.” p. 580, 
respecting the increase of Suicide, is 


his own words, “‘ first and foremost,” 
I would advise him, when he intro- 
duces a Latin quotation (if it be a 
quotation), to give a faithful one, and 
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as much of it as is necessary for the 
intended, which on re-perusal 

e will find he has not done in this 
instance. He seems to think that 
lying in bed all day, and sitting up all 
night, good eating and drinking, &c. 
are the principal causes for the com- 
mission of this crime. Few people, | 
believe (and I speak it respectfully) 
enjoy the blessing of — living in a 
greater degree than Sir William Curtis, 
and yet he is the last man I should 
suspect as being likely to deprive him- 
self of his pleasant life, whatever 
« G. W.” may think to the contrary. 
This is a happy age, in which every 
man is permitted to enjoy his own 
opinion ; the above is the opinion of 
«« G. W.” respecting the cause of fre- 
quent suicide ; mine is very different, 
but there is no necessity to state it. 
We may be both right or both wrong, 
“* tot homines, quot sententiz.” 

The remarks of “ P. F.” p. 589, on 
the insolence of Pew Openers, are, to 
the disgrace of Parish Officers, but too 
true, and what most of us unfortu- 
nately have to complain of, but his re- 
marks should rather have been addressed 
to the Churchwardens of the Parish, 
than inserted in your Magazine. 

«“W.R.” p. 592, regrets that Bowls 
and Cricket have given way to Card- 
playing, and that whole families should 
squander away the noon hours of a de- 
lightful summer’s-day in devotion to 
Cards. There are certain things which 
in my opinion were made for each 
other, and among others I may name 
the following, brown ale for hazle- 
nuts, music foe dancing, capers-sauce 
for boiled mutton, and to sum up the 
whole, Card-playing for a winter’s 
evening, and consequently candle-light ; 
that the devotees sometimes allow 
morning to creep in before they quit 
the pleasant pa Ana I can readily 
believe, indeed 1 well know to be 
the case; but where Card-playing is 
carried on as a general thing at mid- 
day in the summer-time, I am at a loss 
to know. 

In J. Lempriere, D. D. p. 604, I re- 
cognise the compiler of the learned Clas- 
sical Dictionary under that title ; his zeal 
as a Classical man in the cause of the 
Greeks, as descendants (as he says) of 
those immortal heroes who bled on the 
fields of Marathon and Thermopyle, 
in defence of their liberties, is praise- 
worthy ; but the reverend gentleman 
must consider that honesty and roguery 





do not differ more widely in character 
than do the present race of .Gageks 
from their ancestors, who so gloriously 
fell at Marathon. Experience has 
shewo us that in the disgraceful and 
diabolical atrocities and excesses which 
have been committed between the 
Greeks and the Turks, there is not on 
the score of humanity (to use a com- 
mon phrase), ‘a pin to choose between 
them,” or in other words, 

*¢ *Tis hard to know which are the worst, 
Which are the best is quite a toss-up.” 


Yours, &c. Quiz. 


Mr. Ursan, July fo. 

[* answer to a query I sent to you 

some time ago, I have obtained 
the following particulars, but not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to me. 

Query. Whether a Bastard be en- 
titled to bear either the arms of his or 
her father or mother? 

In the first place, it is perfectly clear 
he cannot bear those of his father. 


‘«* A Bastard is that male or female that 
is begotten and born of any woman not mar- 
ried, so that the child’s father is not known 
by order and judgment of Law, for which 
reason he is called Filius wy 7 ot 

*« In a conveyance by a father to a bas- 
tard son, natural affcction is not a sufficient 
consideration ; for that HE is @ STRANGER 
in Law, although he be a son in naturet.” 

*‘ The rights of Bastards are very few, 
being only such as he can acquire ; for he 
can wnhertt nothing, being looked upon as 
the son of nobody, and sometimes called 
Filius Nullius, sometimes Filius Populi. All 
other children have their primary settle- 
ment in their father’s parish ; but a Bastard 
in the parish where born, for he hath no 


FATHER }.” 


Thus, I think it is clear, that a Bas- 
tard cannot take the armorial bearings 
of the reputed father, inasmuch as he 
appears to be recognized only as such 
by the law of nature. 

With respect to the right from the 
mother’s side:—in 2 Rollin’s Abridg. 
it is, ** if a Bastard die without issue, 
though the land cannot descend to any 
heir on the part of the father, yet to 
the heir on the part of the mother 
(being no bastard) it may; because he 
is OF THE BLOOD OF THE MOTHER.” 

And in Godolp. 483, a “ bastard in 
respect of his mother, is said to be a 





* Godolphin’s Repertorium Canonicum, 
478. t Godolp, p. 483. 

3 Coke’s Lyttleton, 3. e 
son ; 
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son ;” thus being recognized by Law 
of the blood of the mother, it "night 
be supposed that he might claim those 

rivileges pertaining to the mother; 
Ce the above remarks, that he has 
only such rights as he can acquire, not 
being in a capacity to inherit an 
thing, appear directly oj to suc 
a supposition ; and Blackstone, vol. I. 
p- 459, clearly states, 

‘¢ A Bastard cannot be heir to any one, 
neither can he have heirs but of his own 
body ; for being Nullius Filius, he is there- 
fore of kin to nobody, and has no ancestor 
from whom any inheritable blood can be 
derived.” 

Again, vol. II. p. 249, 

« As a Bastard has no legal ancestors, he 
can have no collateral kindred.” 

Again, vol. I. p. 459, 

«¢ A Bastard was also incapable of Holy 
Orders, and though that were dispensed 
with, yet he was utterly disqualified from 
holding any dignity in the Church; but 
this doctrine seems now obsolete, and in all 
other res there is so distinction between 
a Bastard and anoTHER MAN. And really 
any other distinction but that of not inhe- 
riting, which civil policy renders necessary, 
would, with regard to the innocent offspring 
of his nt’s crimes, be odious, unjust, 
and cruel, te the last degree.” 

There might be some doubt upon 
this latter query, if we stopped here ; 
but I find, in Godolph. p. 480, 
“that bastardy so stains the blood, 
that the Bastard can challenge neither 
honour nor arms ; and so disable him, 
that he cannot pretend to any succes- 
sion to inheritance.” This completely 
closes all doubt, so far as the common 
law authorities, which I have cited go ; 
but points of heraldry are very nice, 
and require generally to be decided by 
persons well acquainted with the laws 
and customs connected with it. 

An answer to the above will most 
particularly oblige, 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, July 3. 

| SEND you a view of some houses, 
in the parish of Islington, near the 

Turnpike. (See the Frontispiece to 
our present Volume.) One of them is 
curious, as being the representation of 
The Three Hats public-house, which 
has been repaired since this view was 
taken. 

In Bickerstaffe’s comedy of “ The 
Hypocrite,” Mawworm says: 

Gent. Mac. August, 1823, 
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«Till I went after him [Dr. Cantwell) 
I was little better than the devil; my con- 
science was tanned with sin, like a piece of 
neat’s leather, and had no more feeling than 
the sole of my shoe ; always a roving after 
fantastical delights: I used to go, every 
Sunday evening, to the Three Hats at Isling- 
ton! it’s a public-house! mayhap your 
Ladyship may know it: I was a great lover 
of skittles too, but now I can’t bear them.” 

I believe Mr. Nelson, in his “ His- 
tory of Islington,” does not mention 


this house. N. R. 5S. 
on oe 
Mr. Urban, July 4. 
HE enclosed is from a book of 
very small size, on the cover of 

which is written, by the hand of a 

man of no slight authority in his day, 

** supposed to be by Archbishop Shel. 

don.” If you think it will be accept- 

able to your Readers, this and more of 
it shall be at your service. 
Yours, &c. Aw Otp Reaper. 
Mopernw Pouicizs, 

Taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and 
other choice Authors, by an y Boer 
ness. 

Hom. Adia ra ptr vow, nar Peakouat.— 
Sallust. Fragm. Libidinem dominandi, 
causam belli habent, et maximam Glo- 
riam in maximo imperio putant.—Plautus 
in Captivis. Nam doli non doli sunt, 
nisi astu colas, sed malum maximum si 
id palam provenit.—Trinummus. Ambi- 
tio jam more sancta ‘st. Libera ‘st a 
legibus : petere honorem pro flagitio, 
more fit. Mores gg we oy jam 
in potestatem suam. 1e Seventh Edi- 
tion. London: printed by J. Streater, 
for Tho. Dring, at the signe of the 
George, in Fleet-street, near Clifford's 
Inne. 1657. 

To my very good Lord, my Lord R.B.E. 

My Lorp, 


I was never so proud as to think I 
could write any thing that might abide 
the test of your judicious eye: what I 
now send, appeales to your candor, en- 
treating you to lay odie the person of 
a judge for that of a friend. It is at 
best but a pamphlet, whether you con- 
sider its bulk, or worth. . The result 
of a few pensive houres spent in recol- 
lecting what the memory had registered 
from publique observance, or private 
reading, in a theme so sadly copious 
as this is. If it be not impertinent to 
tell you what hinted to this trifle, it 
was this: Having had opportunity to 
look abroad into the world, I took 

some 
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some notice of the contrastos of the 
Italian Princes, I remarked the Spa- 
niards griping Portugall, his grounds 
for the challenge of that kingdom, and 
his way of managing those grounds. I 
looked upon his method of propagat- 
ing Christianity in the West (where, 
one says, tie Indian is bound to be re- 
ligious and poor, upon pain of death). 
oreover, 1 observed with what artifice 
the Pope moderated in the European 
quarrels, and with what devices he 
twisted the Gospel and the advantage 
of the chair together; and in all the 
struglings and disputes that have of 
Jate years befallen this corner of the 
world, I found that although the pre- 
tence was fine and spiritual, yet the 
ultimate end and true scope was gold, 
and greatness, and secular glory. But, 
my con to come near; when I saw 
kingdoms tottering, one nation reeling 
against another; yea, one piece of a 
nation justling the other, and split in- 
to so many parties and petty communi- 
ties; and each of these quoting Bible 
to palliate his mad and exorbitant opi- 
nions: I sighed, and it grieved me to 
see = poe easiness and well-meaning 
abused by ambitious self-seeking men ; 
for there is a generation, that is born 
to be the plague, and disquiet, and 
scourge of the age it lives in; that 
gladly sacrifice the publick peace to 
rivate interest ; and when they see all 
Fired, with joy warm their hands at 
those unhappy flames which them- 
selves kindle; tuning their merry harps, 
when others are weeping over a king- 
dom’s funeral. But above all, it pierces 
my heart to see the Clergy in such an 
high degree accessory to the civil dis- 
tempers and contentions that have 
every where shaken the foundations of 
Church and State; so that (as the Ca- 
tholick noted) there hath been no flood 
of misery, but did spring from, or at 
least was much swelled by their holy- 
water. I searched the Evangelical re- 
cords ; and there was nothing but mild 
and soft doctrines ; I enquired into the 
breathings of the spirit, and they were 
pacificatory: I wondered from what 
precedents and Scripture-encourage- 
ments these men deduced their prac- 
tives, and at last was forced to conclude 
that they were only pretended Chap- 
lains to the Prince of Peace; those 
torches that should have been for sav- 
ing light, were degenerated into fire- 
brands ; those trumpets, that should 
have sounded retreats to popular furies, 





knew no other musick but Martiall 
arms. , 

I have endeayoured, in the sequel, 
to represent to you the arts of ambi- 
tion, by giving the picture of a person 
over-covetous of glory. The piece is 
course, but yet like; drawn only in 
water-colours, which some of greater 
leisure and abilities may possibly here- 
after lay in oyle. You know that the 
desires of man are vast as his thoughts, 
boundless as the ocean, Tls9os rergiu- 
evs, amregavtos toriOuusas *; atub bored 
is not more insatiate. ’Tis pity that 
greatness should ever be out of the 
way of goodness; and I would some- 
times, if I durst, with Socrates curse 
him that first separated profitable and 
honest. It does to me a little relish of 
paradox, that wherever I come, Ma- 
chiavel is verbally cursed and damn’d, 
and yet practically embraced and as- 
serted; for there is no kingdom but 
hath a race of men, that are ingenious 
at the peril of the publick ; so that as 
one said of Galba, in respect of his 
crooked body, “ Ingenium Galbz 
male habitat ;” so may I say of these, 
in regard of their crooked use; that 
wit could not have chosen a worse 
mansion than where it is viciated and 
made a pandar of wickedness. 

If you ask me what I mean, to trouble 
the world, that is already under such a 
glut of books: you may easily perceive 
that I consulted not at all with ad- 
vantaging my name, or wooing publick 
esteem by what I now write; I knew 
there was much of naked truth in it, 
and thought it possibly might be of 
some caution to prevent the insinua- 
tion of pious frauds and religious fal- 
lacies into my native country. If any 
plain-hearted honest man shall caste 
away an hour in perusing it, he may 
perhaps find something in it resem- 
bling his own thoughts, and not alto- 
= strange to his own experience. 
t is not the least of our misfortunes, 
that sins and vices are oft-times en- 
deared to us by false titles and compli- 
ments; being couzened by a specious 
name, though much incoherent to the 
thing we ascribe it; or else omitting 
the vice, which is the main, it inti- 
mates only the vertue, which is the 
by: as for example, we call an ambi- 
tious man, pryaderiGodos, a person 
of noble aim, and high enterprize ; 
whereas in truth it signifies an indirect 


* Jamblichus, 
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affecter of grandeur; and I find, that 
by incautelous entertainment of these 
ioe. our judgments are often bribed 
to misapprehensions, and we seduced 
tu bad actions. 1 have endeavoured, 
in the ensuing discourse, to wipe off 
the paint and fucus; that so things 
may appear in their true complexion, 
unadalterated with the slights and 
subtleties of deluders. 

My Lord, that your Lordship may 
be one of those whom the dark Poet 
calls dis nCncavra, that the youth of 
your honours may be renewed to you, 
that your happiness may know no 
other season but a Spring, is the vote 
of your bounden servant. 





To THe Reaper. 

Reader, that nothing in this might 
deter a common eye, the quotations 
are translated, not xara wodas, but as 
might best serve the sense and scope of 
the author; yet I believe thou wilt find 
little in the English, which is not 
warranted by the original, or, which 
is more, by thé truth. I invite none 
to it, but such as desire to be just 
valuers, and loyal observers of a good 
conscience. Now, if thou beest not 
banished by the verdict of thine own 
breast, thou art welcome; otherwise 
read it, not as directed to thee, but 
meant of thee. This book is like a 
garment in a broker’s shop, not design- 
ed for any one person, but made for 
any that it fits. My intent was, to re- 
present to you in the general, not men- 
tioning particulars, a cursed, wicked, 
but yet a fortunate politician. “T'was 
a good caution that Cassius gave the 
Senate concerning Pompey. ‘* Nos 
illum irridemus, sed timeo ne ille nos 
gladio avauuxtngcy.” "Tis foolish to 
laugh in the face of Dionysius, and 
dangerous to shrug before Andronicus ; 
*tis not good to tempt the displeasure of 
tyrants upon idle scores ; a thin shield 
will serve to keep out the style of a 
satyrist, nor can [command him who 
lost his bishoprick for a romance. 
Therefore I brand not persons but 
things ; and if any man’s guilt flashes 
in his face when he reads, let him 
mend the errour, and he is unconcern- 
ed. "Tis to no purpose to tell that 
there is a second part, twin and coeta- 
neous to this, that was once intended 
to run the same fortune; but I have 
many reasons, besides mine own weak- 
ness, to publish a valediction to the 
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press (especially as to discourses of this 
nature), and if ever, I fain would have 
it seen by a fairer light. The great 
God of Heaver., poure into us such in- 
ward props and comforts, as may help 
us to stem and bear up against the 
ed traverses of degenerate times. 
Aud let it beget in us milder opinions 
of adversity, when we consider that 
the winter of affliction does the better 
fit us to bear the eternal verdure of 
glory. The time will come when all 
shadows and apparitions shall vanish. 
Glorious morn! when wilt thou dawn? 
Then these sullen clouds shall be scat- 
tered, Right restored, Worth prized, 
Virtue honoured, Vice degraded, and 
Honesty rewarded. Farewell! 


a ae 


On tHe Mountains oF Switzer- 
LAND. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 

HE Avalanches of Snow are the 
most common, and yet the most 
formidable phenomena of the Alps. 
Happy those who contemplate at a 
distance, and freed from danger en- 
joy without fear so magnificent a spec- 
tacle, especially during the spring, in 
which they are the most frequent and 
considerable; they behold the snows 
detached by the winds, or by other 
causes, from their elevated abodes, 
precipitated at first in small quantities 
upon the points of the Mountains; 
then enlarging by degrees as they ad- 
vance, uniting to their masses the 
fresh snows, and soon forming gigan- 
tic masses; which draw down with 
an awful crash, ices, stones, and rocks, 
breaking and overturning extensive fo- 
rests, houses, and all other obstacles 
which they meet in their passage ; 
orecipitating themselves into the val- 
ies, which they render desolate, with 
the rapidity of lightning, and fre- 
quently overwhelm whole villages with 
ruin and death! not a year passes with- 
out the recital of such dreadful visita~ 
tions, with which the history of Swit- 
zerland is replete. 

In the high Alps, and in the val- 
lies exposed to Avalanches, the inha- 
bitants take care to place their cot- 
tages upon the borders of the forests, 
whose fir trees may preserve them in 
case of danger, and stop their first im- 
petuosity. 

The inhabitants of the Mountains 
of Switzerland are exposed to the fall- 
ing of the earth, of stones, and of 

rocks, 
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rocks, which are not less formidable 
than those of snow, and which are 
accompanied with circumstances still 
more terrific: the annals of the Va- 
lais, the Grisons, the Tessin, and 
many other Mountainous Cantons, 
have preserved their history by tradi- 
tion; and have left the traces of past 
desolation and ruin. 

Hurricanes, mingled with whirl- 
winds of snow, are likewise very dan- 
gerous for travellers passing the high 
Alps ; they obstruct in a short time the 
roads and passes; they heap together 
immense quantities of snow; soime- 
times they envelope men and animals ; 
at other times, they instantaneously 
blind them, and do not permit them 
to discern their route; so that they are 
in the utmost danger of mistaking their 
way, and falling into the precipices that 
surround them. 

The fissures which inclose the ice, 
are often found to be of a prodigious 
depth, and covered, especially in the 
spring and beginning of the summer, 
by beds of snow, which hide them 
from view, and sink on a sudden, 
when surchar, with any foreign 
weight. Accidents arising from these 
fissures, are numerous, and form one 
of the ordinary subjects of caution and 
conversation among the Mountain- 

vides. Hunters often meet death in 
these fissures, or in other precipices 
near which they daily hazard their 
venturous steps: the story of John 
Heitz in the annals of Glaris, of Da- 
vid Zwicki, and especially of Gaspard 
Stoeri, are still recited and heard with 
renewed interest and astonishment! 

From what has been already said, 
it will be readily comprehended that 
Switzerland has not a climate so tem- 
perate as her geographic position and 
station in Europe would assign to her; 
she owes to the high Alps, which se- 
parate her from Italy, a severe tempe- 
rature; the warm winds of noon are 
considerably cooled by traversing the 
atmosphere which surrounds the Alps, 
carpeted with glaciers and perpetual 
snows ;—on the other side, the North 
winds freely penetrate into Switzer- 
land, and often produce a rigorous cli- 
mate. In this country we may ob- 
serve very great variations of heat and 
cold, especially in the straight vallies, 
where the heats of summer and the 
colds of winter attain an excessive in- 
tensity: it is not rare to see vines ex- 
posed to the sun of noon, flourishing 





at a short distance from the foot of the 
glaciers. Many learned and other per- 
sons, have remarked that the 

rature of the mountains of Switzerland 
has abated during some past centuries, 
and has become reducible to a scale 
of computation, affording the follow- 
ing curious results : 

i. That historical testimonies shew 
that many places in the Alps, which 
formerly produced pasturage, are now 
sterile. 

2. That historical testimonies, and 
even vestiges still subsisting, demon- 
strate that there formerly existed fo- 
rests at an elevation far beyond the 
actual line of the vegetation of trees. 

3. That the line of perpetual snow 
has progressively abated. 

4. That the glaciers are making 
rogress in many places of Switzer- 
i This opinion, which has ge- 
nerally spread, has engaged the Hel 
vetic er Natural Sciences, in its 
session at Zurich in 1817, to propose 
a prize of 600 livres for the best me- 
moir on the following question: Is 
it true that the high Alps of Switzer- 
land are become more and more cold 
within a series of years? The subject 
well demands historical research into 
facts and observations. 

It is more than a century since 
Schenchzer remarked in his original 
style—that in this corrupted age, 
wherein the love of God, and of our 
neighbour has grown cold, the seasons 
of the year have grown cold also, the 
winters longer—the summer shorter, 
and the vine furnishes a wine sharper 
and more bitter than heretofore; in 
fine, that the masses of snow, which 
always remain upon the mountains, 
increase every year. 

Picot ascertained the height in 
French feet above the sea of the fol- 
lowing, amongst many other places, 
stated in a table at the close of his 
work : viz. 

The Aar of Berne and City.........1708 

The Monastery of St. Gothard....6422 

The Lake of Zurich....:.... 

The Village of Simplon 

The foregoing remarks apply to 
Switsntand ta p Mery as affected by 
the mountains, which cross it—but 
in each of the Cantons, these effects 
are more or less felt, according as si- 
tuation has fixed their stations, capital 
cities, and suburbs ; and many of them 
being sheltered from the disasters above 
described, enjoy abundance from cul- 

tivation, 
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tivation, a delightful variety of pictu- 
resque scenery not to be equalled else- 
where, and a temperate atmosphere 
which gives joy and peace, and to every 
residence of industry beauty and plenty! 

Many of the mountains are them- 
selves remarkable either for produc- 
tions of the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, for the passes, which have 
been cultivated, or the beautiful views 
which all may enjoy who are capable 
of climbing to the summits; but none 
of these belong .to the highest moun- 
tains, where the excessive cold excludes 
every kind of vegetation. In less than 
an hour the Notre Dame des Neiges, 
at the summit of Rigi, in the Canton 
of Schwitz, presents the most beautiful 
view in all Switzerland, and surpass- 
ing every other view in Europe ; the 
most favourable time is about half an 
hour preceding sun-rise, before the 
clouds and vapours of the morning 
have ascended into the air: the tem- 
perature is then serene, and an im- 
mense picture, infinitely diversified, 
is unfolded to the astonished specta- 
tor !—-Rossberg, which is separated 
from Rigi by the little valley of | Low- 
ertz, well deserves the attention of 
every lover of the beauties of Nature : 
the falling of earths and rocks, which 
happened on Sept. 6, 1806, after a 
continual rain of 24 hours, and which 
covered a space of two leagues in 
length, and spread 100 feet in thick- 
ness over a league in breadth, of de- 
solation, covering and overwhelming 
the most beautiful and fertile vales of 
this Canton, destroyed 484 persons, 
325 cattle, 2 churches, 111 houses, 
and 20 stables, in one terrible and 
awful moment! the compassion and 
charity of the nation manifested their 
characteristic merit on this dreadful vi- 
sitation ; for, ina few months, a contri- 
bution of 120,000 livres of Switzer- 
land were collected and distributed 
among the remaining victims of this 
disaster, in proportion to the losses 
which they had sustained ! 

The Canton of the Grisons affords 
ample and numerous examples of the 
descriptions already given—its high- 
est mountains extend from St. Go- 


thard to the sources of the Lower 
Rhine and the Iun, thence North- 
eastward to the Tyrol ; from this prin- 
cipal chain it separates others which 
extend on all sides, many of which 
bear perpetual snows, and rise to 10 or 
11,000 feet above the sea; but their 
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altitudes have not been entirely ascer- 
tained. In the interval which sepa- 


rates them, there are vallies, whose 
number and intri form the Can- 
ton into a labyrinth. whole coun- 
try presents mountains 80) pointed, 
and so many precipices, that in some 
commons, it is said, the mothers, when 
they are obliged to leave their little 
children to attend their labour in ‘the 
field, tie them by a long cord, lest by 
paowny naw too far, daring thei ab- 
sence, they should fall from the height 
of the rocks. 

The country of the Grisons is less 
visited, but is more worthy of the no- 
tice of travellers. Nature there pre- 
sents the most striking contrasts of 
culture and desolation, of immense 
seas of ice separating the highest sum- 
mits; and what is most admirable of 
all the glaciers of the Alps, that of 
Bernina, whose ice is several hundred 
toises in thickness, and which extends 
nine leagues between the Valteline, 
the valley of Bergell, and Engudine. 

The highest mountains of this Can- 
ton, especially those which bound it 
to the North, to the East, and the 
South, and those which form the vast 
mass near the glacier of the Rhine, 
are all of primitive nature, and are 
composed of granite and original calcar. 

In passing through the Canton of 
Valais we find two chains of moun- 
tains which encircle the great valley 
of the Rhone, and separate it from 
Italy and the Canton of Berne, form- 
ing a double wall of great magnitude, 
charged with enormous glaciers, and 
bounded by deep vallies ; there is no 
entrance into Valais except by the pass 
of St. Maurice, and this is so narrow, 
that the Rhone scarcely finds its way 
between the rocky partition of the 
Dent de Morcle and the Dent du Midi, 
&c. Naturalists observe in the moun- 
tains of the Valais, a vast variety of 
beds, of forms, of inclinations, of rents, 
and fallings; they are all primitives, 
with the exception of a small portion 
of the Northern chain, which is com- 
posed of calcareous stones, bedded upon 
schistus. Gypsum shews itselfthe whole 
length of the valley of the Rhone on 
both banks.of the river. The Grimsel, 
the Gemmi, and Great St. Bernard, 
stand foremost in this Canton, and ne- 
ver have failed to awaken the astonish- 
ment of scientific travellers. 

The ridges of the Simplon are charged 
with six glaciers; the magnificent 
road 
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road which traverses this mountain, 
deserves notice as one of the most sur- 
prising monuments of modern art ; its 
construction cost more than 25 mil- 
lions of French francs—it affords very 
diversified prospects—and an easy pas- 
sage over the Alps. 

But it is time to close these remarks 
—every one who reflects with due ac- 
knowledgment upon these stupendous 
works of Nature, cannot but quit them 
with reluctance; they awaken every 
sense of the grandeur of their various 
combinations, the vast extent of their 
products, as well primitive as recent— 
magnificent as sublime! they bear the 
marks of what the world was, before 
chaos was commanied into order, and 
what was her condition after the de- 
luge had subsided, and what she is 
capable of enduring for ages yet to 
come. A.H. 


Mr. Ursay, July 6. 
er ence engagements have with- 
drawn my mind from the pledge 
I made in a former communication 
(vol. xcit. ii. 121) of entering into 
the meaning of the Cherubic Em- 
blems, and their association in prints 
with the four Evangelists. The pro- 
mise made, I now redeem. i 





The first mention of the Cherubim 
is in Exodus xxv. v. 18, 19: 

«¢ And thou shalt make two Cherubims 
of gold, of beaten work shalt thou make 
them, in the two ends of the mercy-seat. 

«« And make one Cherub on the one end, 
and the other Cherub on the other end: 
even of the mercy seat shall ye make the 
Cherubims on the two ends thereof. 

And the Cherubims shall stretch forth 
their wings on high, covering the mercy- 
seat with their wings, and their faces shall 
look one to another ; toward the mercy-seat 
shall the faces of the Cherubim be. And 
thou shalt put the mercy-seat above upon 
the ark.” 

«¢ And there I will meet with thee, and I 
will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat, from between the two Cheru- 
bims.” 

The second passage is in the 6th 
chapter of the Ist book of Kings, 23d 
verse : 

** And within the Oracle he (Solomon) 
made two Cherubims of olive tree, each 10 
cubits high....And he set the Cherubims 
within the inner house: and they stretched 
forth the wings of the Cherubims, so that 
the wing of the one touched the one wall, 
and the wing of the other Cherub touched 





the other wall, and their wings touched one 
another in the midst of the house.” _ 

These therefore were different from 
the Cherubims constructed hy Moses, 
which were of solid gold, rising out of 
each end of the mercy-seat—they were 
of a much larger size, and olive 
wood. Thus, in the most holy place 
of Solomon, there were four Cheru- 
bims. The two constructed by Moses 
formed part of the mescy-seat, and 
were inseparable from it; those of So- 
lomon spread their wings over it, and 
seem added for the greater glory and 
ornament of God's house. 

The next passage is the prophet Eze- 
kiel, ist chap, wherein the four Che- 
rubic figures are described as having 
each the face of a man and a lion on 
the right side, and the face of an ox 
and an eagle on the left side. Their 
wings are stretched upward, and they 
went every one straight forward, and 
they turned not when they went— 
their appearance were like burning 
coals of fire—and as a flash of light- 
ying—and behold a wheel by the liy- 
ing creatures upon the earth—as for 
their rings they were so high that they 
were dreadful. Then follows the throne 
of God, his glory, and his covenant of 
grace, typified by the rainbow. 

The exact parallel appearance is de- 
scribed in the 4th chapter of the Re- 
velations, wherein the four beasts (im- 
properly so translated) are the identi- 
cal symbols of Cherubims, described 
by Ezekiel, having the parts of the 
lion, the calf, the man, and the eagle. 
The divine hymn they sing in the 8th 
verse is the same as the inspired Isaiah 
heard, when, wrapt in prophetic vision, 
he saw the glory of the Lord fill the 
temple, and heard the Seraphim de- 
clare his praise: and the seven minis- 
tering spirits, these Cherubic emblems, 
and the four and twenty elders and 
angels, are thus represented encircling 
the throne, which is magnificently and 
sublimely described, a splendid exhi- 
bition of the Deity, wherein his inef- 
fable majesty is shadowed forth by sen- 
sible and earthly images: by carefully 
examining these passages, as the an- 
gels, the ministering spirits, are dis- 
tinctly classed, it is impossible to view 
the Cherubic emblems as partaking of 
either of those existences. What part 
they bore in this heavenly scene we 
will now proceed to inquire. 

The pt comment in the edition of 
the Bible by Mant and Doyley is as- 
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cribing these symbols to the angelic 
eir six wings, denoting their 
zeal and readiness to propagate the Gos- 
pel, while the number of their eyes de- 
note their wisdom and foresight. Thus 
also Dr. Doddridge, in his Expository 
on this passage, considers them as hie- 
yphics of the angelic nature. The 
courage of the lion, signifying the cou- 
rage and vigour with which they exe- 
cute the commands of God; the ox, 
their firmness and patience; the man, 
the image of clearness, of intelligence, 
and strength of reason; the eagle, the 
activity and incomparable velocity with 
which these celestial spirits execute the 
commands of God. 

There is also another illustration in 
an old Commentator so pleasingly drawn 
out upon these manifestations, that I 
conceive it will be deserving of inser- 
tion. ‘These animals turned = —— 
they went, signifying that nothing di- 
vers them from fulilling God's com- 
mandments. Their wings were stretch- 
ed upward, to shew their readiness to 
execute his will. The wheel in the 
middle of a wheel, as two circles in a 
sphere, cutting each other at right 
angles, to signify the — and uni- 
formity of their motion, and the sub- 
serviency of one part of Providence to 
another. “They returned net when 
they went,” to signify that Providence 
does nothing in vain, but always ac- 
complishes its end. The height of 
their wings, signifies the vast compass 
of Providence. Their rings being full 
of eyes, that all the motions of Provi- 
dence are directed by a consummate 
wisdom and foresight. 

““While they stood they let down 
their wings,” or put themselves in a 
posture of hearkening to God's voice, 
and waiting to receive his commands. 
“ The appearance of the bow in the 
cloud,” becomes an evident represen- 
tation of the Word that was to be made 
flesh, whose incarnation is the founda- 
tion of God's covenant of mercy with 
mankind. Another illustration is the 
following, and few expositions can 
more happily enter into the spiritual 
part, whereby the subject also is open- 
ed to our apprehension. From the 
account in the Revelation we learn 
what these Cherubic symbols were ; 
they were hieroglyphics, or emblems 
of the true believers in Christ in com- 
mon, of both dispensations, legal and 
evangelical—being made of gold, may 
denote their excellency, worth, and 
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value—they were not cast in a mould, 
but were made of the same mass of 
gold with the mercy-seat, and wrought 
up into this form, which may denote 
the union of believers to Christ; being 
in the same mass may signify their de- 
pendance on him, their partaking of 
the same gifts and graces in the mea- 
sure vousenaed by him.—Such are the 
various applications made by the most 
esteemed Commentators, of these mys- 
tic holy figures in a spiritual sense. 
And having in his last passage open- 
ed the idea that these Cherubic fi- 
res were emblems of “the true be- 
ievers in Christ in common,” I will 
bring the passages together from the 
elaborate pages of Faber and Dr. 
Hale’s Chronology, which deduce this 
manifestation from the first existence 
of our representation in Paradise, and 
continue it to the consummation of 
earthly things, as shewn forth in the 
visions of St. John. We are told by 
the Sacred Historian, that when the 
first pair were expelled from Paradise, 
God placed on the Eastern side of the 
garden, Cherubim, to preserve the way 
to the tree of life: Moses specifies not 
the form of these beings; but it ap. 
pears that the Israelites were well ac- 
quainted with them; for, when ordered 
to make the Cherubim of the Maber- 
nacle, they apparently were executed 
without any directions being sought 
for or delivered, and this, no doubt, 
from their shapes being well known : 
and Ezekiel describes minutely their 
figure, as having wings, and being 
compounded of a man, a bull; a lion, 
and an eagle. The form of the ox pre- 
donee from his description of 
their form and feet, and hence some 
have inferred that the word Cherub 
does properly denote an ox. Under the 
Levitin! economy, which embodied 
the leading features of ancient Patri- 
archism, adapting them to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Israelites, the 
Cherubic symbols were placed in the 
adytum of the Tabernacle, and after- 
wards in the corresponding sanctuary 
of the Temple; they were clearly re- 
ligious hieroglyphics, and whatever was 
their import under the Law, unques- 
tionably they were the same in primi- 
tive Patriarchism ; and this will the 
stronger appear if we attend to the re- 
markable language employed by Moses 
in describing the Paradisaical Cheru- 
bim. Our translation imperfectly says, 
that God placed the Cherubim £as¢- 
ward 
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the spiritual paradise, unless a divine 
Redeemer recovers for them their pri- 
vileges, and opens the way to happi 


ward of the garden; but the force of 
the original Hebrew is, that he placed 
them tn a Tabernacle. Moses also tells 
us, that with these “‘ Cherubim placed 
in a Tabernacle,” there appeared like- 
wise, what our translators render, “a 
flaming sword,” which turned every 
way,” but which is apprehended to 
mean, “‘a bright blaze of bickering 
flame.” Now an exactly similar mani- 
festation of glory was visible between 
the Cherubim of the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle ; it was the Sheckinah, and 
intimated the presence of Jehovah ; 
and its name Sheckinah is a word of 
the same origin as that by which 
Moses described the tabernacling of 
the Paradisaical Cherubim. 

Thus, then, as the Hebrew Church 
in the Wilderness had the Cherubic 
symbols placed in a tabernacle, and 
surmounted by a blaze of glory; so 
the patriarchal Church at its first com- 
mencement had the very same sym- 
bols, placed in the very same man- 
ner, and manifested in the same glory; 
and we are irresistibly led to conclude 
that their use and import exactly ac- 
corded under both dispensations: and 
in this view the Levitical ordinance 
will explain what is meant by “ the 
Cherubim and glory placed to keep 
the way of the tree of Life ;” for the 
Cherubim, under the Law, were in 
the Holy of Holies, and no one was 
permitted to enter that peculiarly sa- 
cred place but the High Priest, and 
he only once in the year. We are 
further told by the Great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, that the High Priest was 
a type of the Messiah, and that his 
annual entrance into the Holy of Ho- 
lies, at all other times interdicted, re- 

resented the entrance of Christ into 
Siren. The language of Scripture 
infers, that Paradise itself was a type 
of Heaven ; and consequently since 
the Sacred Adytum was also a type 
of Heaven, we may be assured that 
the exclusion of the whole people at 
large from the Holy of Holies. sha- 
dowed out the exclusion of our first 
parents and their posterity from that 
paradise of which it was a symbol ; 
that the same blaze of glory interdicted 
the same approach in both cases : and 
Moses ts om the Paradisaical Che- 
rubim by the Levitical Ordinance, 
and is himself explained by St. Paul : 
namely, that mankind can have no 
access to the forfeited tree of life, but 
utust for ever remain excluded from 


ness and immortality. Thus, as the 
first book of Scripture represents the 
children of Adam shut out from the 
tree of life, so the Jast book in the 
triumphant visions of St. John exhi- 
bits them as having free access to the 
same mystic plant deveh the merits 
and intercession of their great high 
priest. But although it thus appears, 
the Cherubim of Paradise and of the 
Tabernacle are the same in import and 
use, it may be necessary to connect 
these symbols with the more particu- 
larized forms of the prophet Beckie, 
and he furnishes the proof; for, after 
accurately delineating them, he says, 
“I knew that they were Cherubim.” 
He was not told in his vision what 
they were, but as Grotius and Spencer 
observe, “‘ he knew them,” because 
he perceived that their form was pre- 
cisely that of the Cherubim over the 
Ark of the Covenant, the figure of 
whose symbols were perfectly well 
known by oral communication. These 
Mystic Symbols and the Ark are con- 
nected also with the types offered by 
Noah and his family, as is plainly 
inferred in our Baptismal service. Also, 
in the appearance of the Lord above 
the Cherubim ; for he is described 
both in Ezekiel and the Revelations, 
in the Law and the Gospel, as clad 
in a brilliant rainbow, the very sign 
of peace and favour which he veut 
safed to Noah; and as the Ark after 
the Deluge rested on the brink of the 
retiring ocean, so a brazen sea consti- 
tuted part of the furniture of the tem- 
ple: and in plain allusion to it, a sea 
of glass, resembling crystal, is de- 
scribed in the A + Bn as flowing 
right before the Thana of God, in the 
midst of which are placed the che- 
rubic animals and the Ark. The com- 
pound ane of the Cherubim then 
are plain y symbols ; what they repre- 
sented, if we view the Noetic family 
preserved in the ark, as a type of the 
whole body of the faithful, is most 
strongly corroborated by Scripture ; by 
St. John they are said, in conjunc- 
tion with the twenty-four Elders, to 
fall down before the Lamb, and to 
acknowledge themselves redeemed to 
God by his blood, out of every kind- 
red, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion; and who are the persons thus 
literally redeemed by the blood of the 

Lamb 
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— out of all the tribes of the earth? 
Clearly the whole family of the faith- 
Ful; dnd as the cKerable il and 
the crete far elders profess them- 
selves to have been thus redeemed: 
therefore they must be types of the 
great body of the —_— And as 
that great body is also typified by the 
eight members of Noah's family, float- 
ing upon the waves of the deluge in 
the ark ; so also the eight faces of the 
Cherubim surmounting the ark of the 
covenant, are a type of the very same 
import, and each alike represent the 
whole body of the faithful, floating 
safely, under the care of their Divine 
Pilot, in the figurative ark of the 
Church. 

With this conclusion respecting the 
Cherubim, agrees a very remarkable 
passage in the Apocalypse, the pro- 

r force of which is lost in our trans- 
ation. It is said of the Saints, ac- 
cording to our translation, that they 
are before the throne of God, and that 
he who sitteth on the throne shall 
dwell among them: but in the origi- 
nal Greek it is said, that he who sit- 
teth on the throne shall dwell as in a 
tabernacle above them. ‘Thus the very 
sume place before God's throne is as- 
cribed to the cherubic animals upon 
the ark, which is here ascribed to the 
saints; and Jehovah is said to taber- 
nacle above each of them. Whence 
the plain inference is, agreeably to the 
acknowledginent of the Cherubic Sym- 
bols, that they are redeemed out of all 
nations by the blood of the Lamb, that 
the Cherubim are to be viewed as hie- 
roglyphics of the whole body of the 
faith eal, secure within the ark of the 
Church : thus further Dr. Hales, in his 
valuable Chronology, vol. II. p. 1300, 
says, ‘* the four fring creatures are 
supposed by the Hutchinsonian mys- 
tics to denote the Godhead, by other 
Commentators Archangels, or the prin- 
cipal powers of heaven; both incor- 
rectly, for why should the Deity praise 
himself? and they are distinguished 
from angels afterwards in verse 11.— 
and further are said, to be redeemed 
themselves by the blood of the Lamb, 
— they rather indeed represent the 
whole congregation of the faithful in 
the four quarters of the world, or the 
Catholic Church, who daily offer up 
thanksgiving and praise to God: the 
four-and-twenty. elders represented the 
priesthood corresponding to the chief 
Gent. Mac. August, 1823. 
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priests, or heads of the four-and-twenty 
courses in the Jewish Church. 

The quotations thus collected 

ther from our late Church Bible, 

Mant and D’Oyley, from aponte, 
Faber, and Hales, carry this conside- 
ration onward toa considerable length ; 
but the subject is not one of slight im- 
portance; if the results of their argu- 
ments are correct, it devolves a conti- 
nuity of symbol and type, from the pa- 
radise of our first parents, to the last 
concluding scene of the divine eco- 
nomy; it demonstrates a patriarchal 
dispensation, and a divine appearance 
among them; it shews how, in the 
very earliest ages, ‘‘ God did not leave 
himself without witness;” here was 
the tabernacle and shakinah, from 
which Cain for murder was driven 
out; and as Paganism by almost all 
conclusive writers on the subject, has 
been considered to have drawn most 
of its rites and ceremonies from the 
divine ordinances, and subtilely copied 
much of its external forms, thus we 
might draw out to great length the con- 

Sormity of the leading hieroglyphic sym- 
lols of animal onde throughout the 
Pagan world, to those mystic primitive 
representations : we trace in the Leviti- 

cal law, in the prophetic vision of Eze- 
kiel, as well as of the Christian Church 
vouchsafed to St. John, the same course 
of mysterious personifications ; leading 
from the very beginning of times, to 
the Great Redeemer, who alone by his 
intercession and grace could make the 
desired access free to all who come to 
eternal life through him. These com- 
pound emblems of the Ox, the Lion, 
the Man, and the Eagle, being then 
the chosen types under the patriarchal 
dispensation, also in the Mosaic Law, 
and in the Christian Church, of “‘ the 
whole body of the faithful ;” and the 
Gospel itself, whereby the body of the 
faithful is formed, being the written 
testimony of the Evangelists Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John; it appears 
most reasonable and natural to con- 
clude, that these spiritual symbols, an- 
swering in number and character to 
their high and important office, should 
have been early appropriated to thém, 
to denote their intimate association 
and coincidence together. In what 
period of the Church this may have 
arisen, it does not appear easy to trace, 
but assuredly few subjects would ap- 
pear more accordant to the feelings 


and 
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and taste of the Fathers of the first 

es of Christianity of the Alexandrian 
school, and few results of their acute 
and allegorizing turn would be receiv- 
ed more cordially and universally among 
their disciples. Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and Origen, are both writers ex- 
tremely probable to have adopted these 
symbols, and in doing so, they will 
merely have referred to the four great 
Evangelists, those chosen emblems, 
which the Spirit of Truth has deigned 
to point out as fit types of all, who, 
coming unto his Gospel, are made 
parts of his universal Church. 


a oe 
THE CENSOR.—No. XVI. 
Memoirs of Sir Samuel Luke, Knt. 
(Concluded from p. 23.) 
ROM various notices in the Di- 
urnals, we learn that remittances 
to the garrison were irregular, in pro- 
portion to the demand. Complaints 
were made in July that the establish- 
ment was in great want of men and 
money, through the neglect of the as- 
sociated counties ; supplies were grant- 
ed, and several vigorous movements 
undertaken in consequence, under 
Lydcot and Ennis. Ennis broke 
into Oxfordshire, and routed various 
parties at Islip, Bicester, and Kidling- 
ton: Andrewes distinguished himself 
at Frinkford, in Oxfordshire, and at 
Shirburne, near Warwick: but Lyd- 
cot was defeated and slain at Abthorp, 
by the young Earl of Northampton 
and his three brothers, who fought 
with great courage. During these 
transactions we hear nothing of Sir 
Samuel, who was preparing to resign 
a poets pursuant to the Se/f-denying 
Ordinance. The townsmen petitioned 
that Cockayne, of Hatley, might suc- 
ceed him, but, on the King’s advance, 
requested his continuance, and_ his 
term was accordingly prolonged. The 
following letters, written on this oc- 
casion, are preserved by Rushworth, 
without noticing, however, to whom 
they were addressed : 
1, **GENTLEMEN, 
“The enemy lies this night at Harlo- 
rough, and all intelligence being they in- 


tend for this town, how ill we are provided 

ou cannot but know; our horse and men 
bein commanded away, and we, not six 
sanloed foot left in the town, I desire you 
as you tender either your own, or our good, 
to haste hither what men you can, for we 
have need of two thousand men to man these 
works; they are so large, and at this time so 
indefensible. This is all at present can be 
assured you from 

** June 5, 1645. Your’s to serve you, 

*¢ 5 0’clockin the morning. Sam. Luxe.” 

2. ** Sir, 

“This Messenger will assure you that 
his Majesty is at Harborough, and his march 
is intended either for Northampton, or this 
place, as the report goeth: therefore I be- 
seech you let the foot belonging to this gar- 
tison be sent home with all speed, and if you 
can spare us any more, they will be most ac- 
ceptable, for we shall want above a thou- 
sand men to man our works in any reasonable 
manner, We want all provisions, and if we 
escape a storm, we cannot hold out long, 
therefore desire you to consider him who is 

** Your's in all serviceable respects com- 
mandable, Sam. Luxe. 

“This 5th of June, 1645, 4 o’clock in 
the morning. 

«<I beseech you, Sir, let the General be 


acquainted with our condition.” 


On June 7 Fairfax arrived at New- 
ports and rested at Sherington, whence 
1e dispatched letters to ‘both Houses, 
requesting the assistance of Cromwell. 
The battle of Naseby followed, and 
Sir Samuel, with his usual vigilance, 
scoured the country in search of fugi- 
tives, whom he forwarded to London 
on the 16th. 'His prolonged com- 
mission expired on the 30th, and after 
some discussion D’Oyley, Life-guard 
to Fairfax, a native of Turville in the 
county, was appointed, and an act 
passed for re-modelling the garrison. 

Having retired from active service, 
Luke applied for his arrears, which after 
some delay were granted, January 12, 
1647-8, amounting to 4000/. to be 
paid out of such forfeited estates as he 
should name?*: and although his party 
was declining, he had still interest 
enough to be appointed, with his fa- 
ther, a Commissioner of the Standing- 
Army-Ordinance. He is supposed to 
have led a retired life at Cople, where 
he was suddenly arrested, in August, 





! Conf. Hudibras, I. ii. 985. 


«* You are, great Sir, 
** A self-denying Conqueror.” 
2 Perfect Occurrences, Jan. 15. He would of course select those in his own neigh- 


bourhood, and probably was not unmindful of Sir Lewis Dives. 
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‘ some information,’ and carried 
before Fairfax at Colnbrook, but spee- 
dily dismissed®. In the following 
June, it was under consideration to 
re-instate him at Newport, that he 
might defend or awe the associated 
counties, on the seizure of Pontefract 
by the gallant Morris, but without 
any thing being done*. Cautious as 
his behaviour appears to have been, 
he was considered dangerous by the 
new ascendancy, and secluded with 
several other members, December 6, 
but obtained his liberty on the 19th 
by an order of Parliament, and was 
thenceforth unnoticed, his name not 
even occurring (in 1650) in the list of 
County Magistrates. An Address was 
presented by the County (Oct. 28, 
1658) to the Protector Richard, of 
which we have only an abridged re- 


port by Powell 5, as follows : 


«¢ The Justices of the Peace, Gentlemen, 
Ministers, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of 
the County of Bedford, address to Richard 
Cromyell, wherein they say,—They are very 
sensible of the great breach the Lord had 
made upon these nations, in the death of 
his (and his Countrey’s) renowned Father ; 
yet they cannot but much acknowledge the 
goodness of God, who hath in a great mea- 
sure scattered their fears, and turned their 
mourning into joy, by his Highness’ hap- 
py and peaceful entrance into the Govern- 
ment of these nations, to the astonishment 
of their enemies, and satisfaction of the 
goodness thereof, which they hope is an 
earnest of future mercy, and that God will 
use him to carry on his work in this gene- 
ration, and make his mountain to stand 
strong: and they pray him to continue to 
imitate his religious Lther in being an ex- 
ample of piety and true holiness to these 
nations, and that he would prefer to places 
of wuth and authority, able men, fearing 
God, and of known integrity, and that so 
judgment and righteousness may run down 
among us like a mighty river; and say they 
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have thought it their duty to give a publick 
testimony of their hearty affections and 
readiness in their several capacities to the ut- 
most of their powers, chearfully and faith- 
fully to assist and serve him in the main- 
tenance of the laws and liberties of these 
nations.” 

The .o—— appended to this 
recious document are not preserved, 
ut we may hope that Sir Samuel was 

more consistent. That he did not co- 
incide with the Rofa is evident from 
the political canto, where no mention 
is made of Hudibras. 

When the Militia was re-modelled, 
previous to the Restoration, his merit 
was too conspicuous to be overlooked 
by the Council, who gave him a co- 
loneley of foot, with a captaincy of 
horse, and inserted the name of his 
son, Oliver, in the commission of as- 
sessment 6. On the summoning a new 
Parliament he was again returned for 
Bedford, and his name occurs in se- 
veral committees?. At its close he re- 
tired from public life, but his last years 
must have been embittered by the sa- 
tire in which he makes so conspicuous 
a figure. An obscure poet suddenly 
came upon the stage, like a reinforce- 
ment at the end of a battle, with vic- 
tory at his disposal: in his immortal 
production, the Opposition were de- 
scribed in two characters, each the re- 
presentative of a party, under the names 
of Hudibras and Ralpho, similar to the 
univocal portraits of Swift and Aristo- 

hanes’. Tocomplete the resemblance, 
it was necessary to introduce some noted 
individual, as the songs in the Beggars’ 
Operahave derived theirattraction from 
being set to favourite tunes; he select- 
ed therefore some peculiarities in the 
person, and incidents in the life, of Sir 
Samuel Luke, at the same time re- 
moving every doubt by marking his 
name unequivocally®. Of the other 





3 None of the Chroniclers have ventured to assign a reason for this treatment, and con- 
jecture may be allowed in their silence. On July 20, the King arrived at Woburn ; still 
retaining the shadow of a court, and from thence was successively removed to Latimers, 
Ashridge, and Stoke-Poges. Insurrections seem to have been apprehended, and Sir 
Samuel’s moderation may have subjected him tq the jealousy of the Army, to whose views 


he was notoriously averse. 


4 Merc. Pragmaticus, No. 47. 


5 List of — were Richard was proclaimed, &c. 4to. 
6 Merc. Publicus, p. 237. Public Intelligencer, p. 1155. 


7 Journals of the H. of C. ad annum. 
8 Mitford, Hist. of Greece, c. xvi. s. vi. 
9 Hudibras, I. 3. 903. 


*< Tis sung, there is a valiant Mameluke, 


In foreign land, y’clep’d [Sir Samuel Luke]. 
The chasm is thus supplied by the writers of the General Historical Dictionary, vol. vi. p. 
291. Conf. Dr. Grey. An unauthenticated story prevails, that Butler once lived in the 
service 
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characters there is no information that 
can be relied on, and the unimport- 
ance of the majority almost amounts 
to a proof, that they were fictitious. 
The Hero of ‘ Hudibras’ lived to see 
the second canto, and dying in Au- 
gust, 1670, was buried at ople on 
the 30th. The family became extinct 
in his grandson George, who is com- 
memorated on the pavement of the Pa- 
rish Church, as ‘Tue Last Luxe of 
Wooon-Enp.’ 

Such are the principal features in 
the history of Sir Samuel: the pam- 

hlets of his time contain many particu- 

rs omitted in these memorials, but 
which will neither please nor inform. 
The Diurnals, copious in notice, and 
barren in detail, are often too trifling 
to engage attention, or too inconsist- 
ent to deserve it. A few words may 
be added on the character of the 
Knight :—During the war, before his 
opprobrious title was contemplated, 
we find him alternately praised and 
abused: Birkenhead calls him ‘ hor- 
rible Sir Samuel, and elsewhere de- 
scribes him as one who abhorred any 
thing comely *°; Cleveland is merry on 
his diminutive stature'', and Needham 
designates him as a scare-crow . Yet 
this writer could use different language, 
and even gloze his defects, when en- 
gaged on another side! ‘I cannot let 
this noble commander passe (he says), 
without a just ceremony to his valour 
and activity, who watches the enemy 
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so industriously, that they eat, sleep, 
drink not, whisper not, but he cag 
give us an account of their darkest 





(Aug. 


proceedings’: and in another place he 
terms him ‘one that is as éail in ac- 
tivity, courage, and resolution, as any 
commander in all our armies'5.’ For. 
tunately we can appeal to better au- 
thority,—before the Restoration, the 
royalist writers, in several tracts 4, ex- 
posed the dishonesty of many of the 
rebels, and imputed an undue acqui- 
sition of wealth to all. Sir Samuel is 
not omitted, but no sum is specified, 
and nothing appears against him, but 
the military appointments he held in 
the war, and resigned as already said. 
Walker observes that the estate of the 
rine | was decayed, and thus uninten- 
tionally confirms their integrity. 

We deem the evidence incorporated 
with the text and notes sufficient for 
our hypothesis, that Sir Samuel re- 
sembled Hudibras, as one of the five 
Crotoniat virgins the Venus of Zeuxis. 
This being allowed, we learn from 
Butler’s description, that he was a 
theologian, a linguist, and a logician ; 
in short, that he was versed in the fa- 
shionable literature of the day. The 
publisher of Butler’s ‘ Spurious Re- 
mains’ ascribes to bim a_ political 
tract'>; specimens of his cortespond- 
ence are preserved in various cabinets; 
and exclusive of his connection with 

try, he seems entitled to a corner in 

ritish Biography. 








service of Sir Samuel Luke, and has increased with a succession of writers, like a rolling 
ball of snow. Wood and Aubrey, who both had access to eredible information, say no- 
thing about it, and it first occurs in an anonymous life prefixed to his Poem. Towneley, 
in his Memoir, insinuates that he behaved with ingratitude: ‘ il me semble qu’il doit 
épargner le chevalier Luke, son bienfateur, que la gratitude et la reconnaissance auraient 
di mettre & couvert contre les traits de la Satire de notre auteur.’ But for the climax of 
misrepresentation we are indebted to the Edinburgh Review (Art. Hogg’s Jacobite Relics), 
in which the critic roundly asserts that Butler ¢ lived in the family, supported by the 
bounty of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's captains, at the very time he planned his 
Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make his kind friend and hospitable patron the hero. 
Now (he continues) we defy the history of Whiggism to match this anecdote, or to produce 
so choice a specimen of the human nettle.’ One of that accurate body lately accused the 
Tories of falsifying English History in the case of Ixwv Baciaixn, not aware that his friends 
were equally scrupulous with regard to Biography. Conf. Retrosp. Rev. ii. 269. 

© Merc. Aul. passim. 

4 Conf. Dr. Grey, P. I. i. 411. 

13 Merc. Prag. No. 4. 

8 Merc. Brit. 218, 273. 

“4 The Mystery of the Good Old Cause, Tables in Walker's Hist. of Independency, &c. 
which may be paralleled by the ‘‘ Peep at the Peers,” 1821, an excellent specimen of 
such accusations. 

158 This tract, entitled ‘ A Coffin for the Good Old Cause,’ may have been the produc- 
tion of some cashiered Presbyterian. Addressing the House of Commons, he says, ‘* that 
your Army is unsettled, is most certain ; neither can the course you take settle it, but dis- 
compose it every ininute ; for you fill it with strange faces, which will make as strange 

effects. 
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Mr. Ursan, Lloyd's, July 17. 

F we were “to strike a balance” 

(to use a phrase appropriate to this 
place) between Europe and Africa, af- 
ter stating the account fairly between 
them, the former would appear a 
dreadful debtor to the latter; and 
when the mind reflects on the mild 
and amiable principles of Christianity, 
it is astonishing that such a dreadful 
account exists. 

The efforts that have been made to 
do away this branch of commerce, so 
diabolical in itself, seems not to have 
been accomplished, not even mode- 
rated ; our country, as “‘ acting part- 
ners” in the concern, seems, how- 
ever, to have got rid of the odium 
and the crime; but we have every 
proof of the other partners carrying it 
on with increasing vigour and a. 

Africa, the humblest portion of the 
globe, remains a monument of punish- 
ment to itself, and of guilt to Europe 
and Asia, and it seems that the steps 
hitherto taken by the philanthropist, 
influenced by the mild spirit of our 
Religion, have as yet accomplished 
but little: the places chosen for the 
establishment of settlements seem to 
fall short of the high expectations 
which animated the first subscribers, 
and friends towards the amiable views 
they so ardently entertained, of accom- 
lching their dee and desires. 

Recent accounts from those settle- 
ments seem to prove, by the many 
deaths mentioned, that, to Europeans, 
its situation cannot be desirable or 
permanent; our men of war on the 
station along its Western shores have 
ever found it sickly, and I presume 
there cannot be a more disagreeable 
duty than to be ordered upon it, with 
the additional instructions respecting 
the Slave Trade. 

The central parts of Africa seem so 
inimical to European constitutions, 
that little hopes can be entertained of 
any thing like permanency or increase 
to such establishments within the tro- 
picks. 


Hints for the Amelioration of Africa. 





We have repeated! had to regret 
the loss of inlividuele in their at- 


tempts to investi this part of 
Africa, although strength of constitu- 
tion, fervour of mind, and a well- 


regulated animal system, have all met 
in the same persons, to forward their 
views, and to establish their endea- 
vours. 

Africa, even after all this, ht not 
to be given up ; because it affords, as 1 
have before stated*, the means of 
great advantages to our country. The 
Cape cannot be too attentively settled ; 
it is “*the half-way house to India.” 
The Southern coast of the Mediterra- 
nean cannot be too scrupulously 
thought on; it opens a view for the 
Antiquary, the Historian, and the 
Merchant ; and it must be by pursu- 
ing the object through these channels, 
that the amelioration and relief of its 
pm injured, and insulted natives can 

accomplished. 

If, as 1 have before hinted*, well- 
digested plans were laid, hopes might 
be entertained of much being done, 
grounded not on the warm paroxysms 
of the present day, but on reason and 
prudence. From the present changes 
of time, and their effects on various 
countries, with respect to commerce, 
we ought not to be behind in consult- 
ing the good of our own country, 
which abounds in large capitalists, 
the employment of whose means, 
judiciously conducted, would perhaps 
be more for their own vont and 
that of their country, than becoming 
bankers to foreign States. 

I have also before suggested * the pro- 
bability of tracing with more ease the 
knowledge sought after, of the inter- 
nal state and situation of this vast 
Continent; to know which perfectly 
would tend ultimately more to our be- 
nefit than that of a North-west passage, 
which at best is but scientific in its 
views; but a growing and an increas- 
ing knowledge of Africa is not only 
scientific, but in other points of view 
highly advantageous, and would tend 





effects. It is true, the heads of regiments (yea, and Captains) » that have been capital 
offenders, it is not your prudence to trust; but for the inferior fry (who ever yet have 
been the fastest friends to your power, and the publick) to be turned out by wholesale, 
without a fair and legal hearing, it is not for your own honour nor interest. You see how 
little a Colonel signifies, where his acquaintance is but green; soldiers love to be lead by 
those they have bled withal?” Spurious Remains, iii. 187, The writer occasionally 


blunders into exquisite irony. 


* See Part i. 501. . 





to 
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to do away the dreadful balance (speak- 
ing as a commercial man) which is 
due from Europe to Africa. 

Permit me, then, to keep up the lan- 

age of this place, to presume to lay 
Before your readers, as ‘‘ arbitrators,’’ 
“*how the account stands,” and the 
best way of closing it, and forming a 
new one. 

Progressive journies into the inte- 
rior can only be well and safely per- 
formed by short distances at a time, 
and an easy retreat when sickness or 
any other accident prevents its comple- 
tion. It is not acting like a Monsieur 
Pages, about fifty years ago, who 
“ trotted through the deserts of Arabia 
on a camel’s back,” that can give an 
improving and advantageous account 
to benefit by, any more than the ac- 
counts of the worthy travellers of our 
nation who have perished in the at- 
tempt; but the easy journies I now 
advocate, and their renewal by sta- 
tions, occupied from the coast to the 
interior, through the medium of com- 
merce, appears to be the only firm 
ground upon which to form our ex- 

ctations. The climate inland with- 
in the tropics seems, by a late medical 
writer *, to have produced what has hi- 
therto been unaccounted for, the Ne- 
gro race. He observes, that ‘it ap- 
pears probable, from the reliques of 
antient art, that the early inhabitants 
of Egypt were of the Negro race: if 
then, the Negroes of Africa were ever 
to be civilized, their woolly hair and 
deformed features would perhaps, in a 
long series of years, like those of the 
Egyptians, he changed. On the other 
inl, their present external appear- 
ance may possibly be regarded, not 
only as a sign, but a cause of their 
degraded condition, by preventing in 
some unknown way the proper deve- 
lopement of their mental faculties ; for 
the African Negroes have in all ages 
been slaves.” 

The above quotation may be con- 
sidered as militating against the idea 
of settlements being internally formed 
in the centre of Africa by Europeans ; 
yet it by no means prevents the fulfil- 
ment of what I have suggested—the 
forming establishments on the Coast, 
in places best calculated to ve 
and increase our commerce and our 
shipping, and to enlarge by that means 





* Dr. Wells, p. 438. 


our knowledge in various respects, as 
— Serge ; 

t is this enla system only, 
that Africa can sfford os alt the bens. 
fits of which she is capable, and we in 
return do her all the good we can, by 
ameliorating her condition, which the 
best feelings of our nature s¢em to 
dictate, as the only return we can make 
for the evils we have formerly been 
in the habit of inflicting. 

Yours, &c. T. Watters. 


—@—- 
Mr. Urgan, Aug. 7. 
2 Correspondent, whose ob- 
servations on County Courts were 
inserted in your last Number, p. 39, 
has mistaken their nature and consti- 
tution, or confounded them with those 
of the Courts of Requests or Conscience. 
The practice and proceedings of the 
County Courts are in every respect con- 
formable to those of the higher Courts 
of Law in this Country. The Plead- 
ings are in the same form and course, 
and the issue is determined by a Jury, 
in the same manner as Pleas, for an 
amount, or for any cause. There is 
no such thing as the admission of the 
Plaintiffs oath to be contradicted only 
by the production of the receipt for 
the payment of the debt. This ano- 
maly to the Law of the Land, and 
to common sense and equity, exists 
only in the Courts of et Bae aa 
the existence of which will, in all 
likelihood, depend upon the excellent 
Bill now before Parliament, on the 
introduction of Lord Althorp. 

It is true, that the expense of the 
Proceedings in the County Court is 
disproportioned to the amount of the 
action now recoverable therein ;—but 
in this respect your Correspondent 
shews his ignorance, or his confusion 
of one Jurisdiction for another —as 
the fees stated by him are precisely 
those of a Court of Conscience, where- 
as the costs of an action in the County 
Court of Yorkshire for one shilling, if 
the parties reside at the verge of the 
county, will not be éaxed at less than 
101. 

This, however, Lord Althorp’s Act 
will effectually remedy, if the Legisla- 
ture should not consider whether it 
be prudent or just to exclade altoge- 
ther the benefit (and almost necessity) 
of legal assistance, at least in the trial 
of the cause. 


My 
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My motive for addressing you is to 
correct a gross error, and a mischievous 
one, whilst a legislative enactment, 

romising so much public advantage, 
Is in train. \ 


—e— 

Mr. Ursan, Aug. 8. 
CORRESPONDENT in your 
last Number, p. 39, has made 

some observations upon proceedings 
in the County Court, which are cal- 
culated to make an erroneous impres- 
sion with respect to that antient tri- 
bunal. I concur with him most full 
as to the impropriety of a Plantiff's 
being allowed to give evidence in an 
action at his own suit. This is a dan- 

rous innovation on the Common 
SS. and is open to the commission 
of great injustice. But the objection 
arising from this mode of proceeding 
is applicable only to the County Court 
of Middlesex, to which a power of 
examining the parties is given by a 
particular Act of Parliament. The 
practice of the County Courts in other 
places however remains as at the Com- 
mon Law, and the Plaintiff must there 
substantiate his case altogether by the 
evidence of witnesses. 

With respect to the mode allowed 
by your Correspondent of recovering 
debts above 40s. by bringing succes- 
sive actions for sums under that 
amount, that, if it is any where made 
a practice is clearly an illegal one; 
but though such a proceeding may 
have occasionally occurred, I feel as- 
sured that it would not be tolerated 
if known. Indeed there is no occa- 
sion to have recourse to such an awk- 
ward expedient, since the County 
Court may hold plea in personal ac- 
tions to any amount by virtue of a 
Writ of Justicies. In the Southern 
Counties 1 believe this writ has for 
many years, perhaps centuries, fallen 
into disuse, as has the County Court 
itself, in a great measure. In the 
Northern Counties, however, where 
the Court still retains a share of its 
antient respectability, a great number 
of actions, to a considerable amount, 
are determined in this way, by which 
means the heavier expense attending 
proceedings in the superior Courts, as 
well as a great deal of time, is fre- 
quently saved. The Court is so vene- 
rable from its antiquity, and so well 
calculated to answer the end proposed 
by its Great Institutor in bringing jus- 
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tice to every man’s door, that it is mat- 
ter of regret to see it fallen into disuse 
in any part of the country. Perhaps 
in places where it has so long been 
out of use, the utility and existence of 
the Writ of Justicies is unknown, but 
when complaints are making as to the 
administration of justice, it is surely 
proper to try whether a revival of the 
remedies provided by our ancestors is 
not sufficient to remove at least some 
of the evils complained of, before re- 
course is had to innovation. A plan 
which has been projected of appoint- 
ing standing Commissioners, with sa- 
laries to be paid by the County, would, 
I know, be looked upon in those parts 
of the country with which I am more 
particularly acquainted, as a measure 
quite uncalled for, and a most unne- 
cessary addition to county rates, already 
sufficiently heavy, particularly in times 
like the present. Santen is there con- 
sidered to be most impartially admi- 
nistered, and at a reasonable expense 
in the County Court, as at present 
constituted by the Free Suitors, Un- 
der Sheriff, and a respectable Jury. 
From the arbitrary mode of proceed- 
ing in Courts of Conscience, without 
the intervention of a Jury, the unne- 
cessary institution of Courts of that 
description cannot be too strongly de- 
precated. As the subject is one of 
some importance, and is likely to en- 
gage the attention of Parliament in 
the ensuing Session, I trust you will 
excuse my requesting a place for these 
observations in a Magazine so distin- 
guished for advocating the cause of the 
institutions of antient days. Mos. 


Mr. Urzsay, Aug. 9. 
fa seca me by inserting the 
Journal of another excursion in 
1798, by the same respectable Clergy- 
man, whose former Tours in 1796 and 
1797, you have already inserted in vols. 
LXXXVII. ii. p. 305; Lxxxtx. ii: pp. 

25, 111. N. R. S. 


JournaL oF A Tour 1n 1798. 

June 25. To Canterbury. In the 
afternoon played half an hour on the 
organ. 

June 26. To London. 

June 27, and 28. Business and St. 
Paul’s. 

June 29. To Peterborough. 

June 30. Refreshed and well in the 
morning. To the Market, which is 
large, 
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large, and neat, with stalls for the 
market-people, as at Salisbury. ‘To 
the Cathedral: the West front of it 
very magnificent: the inside neat, but 
small; three windows of painted glass 
at the East end. On return, called 
at a Bookseller’s in the pared pm 
and enquired of him after pe! old ac- 
quaintance Mr. Image ; found that he 
had been dead about seven years. The 
man spoke of him in affectionate 
terms. Afternoon to the Cathedral, 
the Bishop, Dr. Madan, present: the 
chaunt here as at Norwich. 

July 1. To Sleaford, dined, and 
went to Church. A _ neat Gothic 
building without ; within very plain, 
with an organ ; the service began with 
the hundredth psalm. The Clergyman 
extremely fat, a very Falstaff in size. 


« And if we may judge from the size of his 
calf, . [and a half.” 


He might ‘weigh about twenty-three stone 


He read well, and delivered a very 
florid sermon. Sat off for Lincoln; 
arrived there soon after six. The situ- 
ation of the Cathedral on the hill and 
city below it, presented a Jn view. 
Walked round the Cathedral, which 
is indeed a very magnificent building. 
July 2. To the Cathedral: first saw 
the Roman pavement which has been 
discovered chet five years, and is in- 
deed a great curiosity, as the various 
alee diate, cube formed, as dis- 
posed with great art and beauty, and 
regularity, in different yet correspond- 
ing shapes, are in excellent preserva- 
tion. Phe inside of the Church is 
very fine, abounding with Gothic 
work, with little painted glass. Only 
two beautiful windows at the cross 
ailes, and one at the East end: there 
is an historical picture over the altar, 
waich I could not make out, but was 
told it was the Angel releasing Peter 
ont of prison. Staid service. Then to 
the parade. The Regiment, the 34th, 
lately returned from the West Indies, 
thinned by disease, &c. and now nearly 
full of boys, recruits. Then walked 
down the fatiguing hill, through wretch- 
ed, narrow, broken, and ill-paved 
streets, to the bottom street, which is 
large, long, and well paved. After 
dinner walked to the Newport-gate, 
and the Mint-wall, both evidently of 
—_ antiquity, and Roman works; 
ut the gate seems falling to ruin fast, 
though now perfect. To the Cathedral : 
after service amused myself with play- 
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ing on the organ. Examined the pic- 
ture at the altar more closely, and con- 
fess I should not have discovered the his- 
tory without being informed of it: the 
Angel has a very effeminate look, 
more like St. Cecilia than an Angel 
from heaven ; the figure of Peter is 
indeed better, but notexcellent. After 
tea, agaiu to examine the old Roman 
wall, and Newport gate, the arch of 
which is indeed extraordinary, con- 
sisting of hewn stone of a very great 
size, unconnected and unsupported b 
any key-stone. The center of the arc 
is we) Jow ; but that is visibly occa- 
sioned by the earth being raised greatly 
under it, so that it originally was of a 
well-proportioned height. From thence 
to the parade for half an hour, and 
then home. 

July 3. Left Lincoln (before ten), 
which, with all the advantage of its 
situation on a hill, descending to the 
river, is yet a dull and uninteresting 

lace, with people passing the streets. 

he Cathedral, indeed, is an object of 
— grandeur ; but the Castle, 
which I visited this morning, has no- 
thing in it worth notice, only the lofti- 
ness of its situation, overlooking tlic 
Swan-pool below, and the distant coun- 
try round. Passed through Spittal, 
once a large Roman town, now con- 
sisting of only one farm-house, a good 
inn, and a low solitary Chapei. 
From thence to Glanford-bridge, and 
dined. This place, which they called 
Brigg, is a small, but neat and paved 
market town, with a good river for 
barges. From thence to Barton-new- 
Inn, on the shore of the Humber, and 
arrived about four o’clock. The road 
from Lincoln is perfectly straight, and 
raised for more than fourteen miles. 
I must not leave Lincolnshire without 
noticing the remarkable beaaty of its 
towers and steeples; one is particular! 
straight in a little village called Wik 
loughby, not far from Sleaford. It is 
impossible to behold the beauty of its 
tall spire, and the variety of its elegant 
workmanship, without admiration and 
astonishment how so fine a building 
should be erected in so mean a village. 
_ July 4. At eleven o’clock set sail 
in the Hull packet from Barton. The 
vessel Jarge and commodious, with two 
cabins, "The fare for each person only 
sixpence ; and the company in number 
was about fifty. As the day was fine, 


with a light breeze, almost every body 
chose to be on deck, and the scene 
was 
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was very delightful. The Thames is 
but a narrow rivulet, if compared to 
the Humber. The passage lasted about 
an hour, and was truly agreeable. As 
we approached the shore, two large 
ships fired several guns, which at our 
landing we found to be Americans, 
firing on the occasion of the anniver- 
sary of their Independence, and an 
immense number of American sailors, 
with hats bound with blue ribbon, re- 
turned the salute on shore, from the 
pier, with cheers and music. Landed 
at twelve; went to the Neptune. 
Walked on to the Quay, which is 
large, and crowded with vessels, exhi- 
biting a scene very like that before the 
Tower of London. Many ships had 
Ametican colours flying, a their 
sailors singing and dancing in the pub- 
lic-houses. After dinner walked the 
whele length of the noble Quay, and 
then turned down the large and nu- 
merous streets, which abound with 
very elegant shops of every kind, to 
the Market-place, in which 1s an eques- 
trian statue of William the Third. 
On the Quay met a great number of 
the American sailors, two and two, 
with drums and fifes, and preceded by 
two persons, one bearing the British, 
the other the American colours, a sign 
of friendship, which gave me pleasure. 
They stopped at the Ship tavern, and 
saluted their officers with three cheers, 
who out of the windows answered 
them in the same manner. Each offi- 
cer had the cuffs of his coat tied round 
also, with blue ribbon. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Liverpool, July 30. 
| WOULD sooner have replied to 
your correspondent Ap-R. ApH. 
(vol. xc1. i. p. 590) who | am happy 
to find takes a lively interest in the 
welfare of the ‘* Ancient Britons,” 
if I had been in earlier possession of 
any facts net stated in my previous 
communication. I am now able to 
send you a view of the intended Welsh 
Church, in which your readers will 
observe that the object has been to com- 
bine with utility, as much neatness as 
prudence and economy would justify. 
I understand the Committee have 
failed in their endeavour to obtain a 
sam of money from the Commissioners 
appointed to manage the Parliamentary 
grant for building Churches, on ac- 
count of the peculiar paroehial state of 
Genr. Mac. August, 1823. 
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Liverpool, which, as a large town, is 
unique in possessing only one parish, 
consequently the aggregate number of 
persons unprovided with sittings, can- 
not be proved, in the mode defined by 
the Act of Parliament, although in 
particular districts abundant proof 
could be afforded. They have, how- 
ever, some hope of receiving assistance 
from a private society institoated im 
London for the same commendable 
purpose, which has greater latitude in 
the disposal of its funds. They place 
full me that the Corporation of 
Liverpool, with their usual liberality, 
will grant them a plot of land free of 
eharge, in an eligible situation, for 
the building, as soon as an adequate 
sum shall be collected for its erection, 
and as the amount of the subscription 
depends less upon a few handsome 
gifts (however gratefully acknowledged) 
than a multitude of small ones, the 
success of the measure rests mainly on 
individual exertion and support. The 
Church is calculated to contain 1200 
persons, of which 700 are to be free 
sittings, and the estimate is 5000/. 

The amount of the contributions 
already received is 1126. 12s. 

At a time like this, when the light 
of the Gospel is shining so gloriously, 
and diffusing the lustre of its beams to 
the remotest verge of earth,—when 
Nations, sunk in the abyss of barbarism, 
are warmed by its influence into the 
knowledge of everlasting life ;—shall a 
multitude of our fellow-beings, asso- 
ciated with us by the hallowed ties of 
kindred and of country, be alone ex- 
cluded from participation in its efful- 
gence? Shall the blessings of instruc- 
tion, the consolation of religion, the 
knowledge of the mercy and the power 
of God be alone denied to those who 
from their very situation have a double 
claim upon our assistance? Shall we 
pour out the streams of our bounty 
afar off, in the land of the stranger, 
whom, save in the spirit of Christian 
charity, we care not for, and shall not 
those around us taste thereof? Forbid 
it, every just and noble sentiment— 
forbid it, mercy and the love of God— 
forbid it, the liberality of British feel- 
ing! It is mot a mere matter of local 
interest, where nearly 20,000 of our 
fellow-creatures are shut out from in- 
struction in their native tongue, which 
alone they are able to comprehend ; it 
is the common cause of Christiarity, 

the 
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the cause of every lover of religion and 
of virtue, and doubly the cause of 
every true friend of the Church of 
England. 

he mind of man, even in its rudest 
state, is so conscious of its own frailty, 
and the necessity of divine assistance 
and protection, that it will seek know- 
ledge from whatever polluted source it 
may chance to flow, and these our 
helpless and unprotected countrymen, 
abandoned to the depth and darkness 
of their ignorance, if the Established 
Church, in whose bosom they were 
nurtured, will afford them no place of 
public worship, no means of Louten 
the exposition of the Book of Life— 
will flee to the Tabernacle, which, so 
zealous to increase its proselytes, is ever 
open and ready to receive them. How 
can we declaim against secession from 
our Church, when we ourselves, from 
our own carelessness and inactivity, 
compel them to desert it? 

Yet do I not rest the merits of the 
case on the particular tenets of indivi- 
dual worship, but on the broad basis 
of universal religion. It is not now 
the question whether they shall hear 
this or that shape of instruction, but 
whether it shall ” in any wise granted 
to them; nor do I appeal. to any dis- 
tinct Communion, but to every deno- 
mination of Christian people, to aid 
with the ability that God has given 
them, so noble and so divine a purpose 
—a purpose, which having the eternal 
as well as temporal happiness of man 
for its principle, cannot but in the 
event, ensure the blessing of Heaven. 

Yours, &c. S. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 13. 

O* perusing your Magazine for 
June, p. 520, I was very much 
surprised to eas that it has been 
stated, that a Serjeant-at-Law has given 
it as his opinion, ‘* éhat the demand of 
Easter dues could not be supported.” 
Your correspondent ‘ Carthusianus,” 
however, contends that “ the Judges 
of the land have ever spoken a far dif- 
ferent language,” and with him I per- 
fectly agree. ‘The law respecting Eas- 
ter dues, or Easter offerings, appears to 
me so plain, that any stripling whose 
scrip is furnished with a copy of Burn’s 
Justice, would be sufficiently prepared 
to go forth and overthrow the cham- 
ion of the Committee of Protestant 
Jissenters. ‘There, under the head of 
** Tithes,” we are referred to a statute 
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which the Legislature enacted, as well 
for ** the more easy and effectual re- 
covery” of the offerings in question, 
as small tithes; in short, that the ex- 
pence and delay of an action at law 
might be avoided. This statute is the 
7th and 8th William III. c. 6. and as 
follows : 

*¢ For the more easy and effectual reco- 
very of small tithes, and the value of them, 
where the same shall be unduly subtracted 
and detained; where the same do not 
amount to above the yearly value of forty 
shillmgs from any one person ; be it enact- 
ed, &c, That all and every person and per- 
sons shall henceforth well and truly set out 
and pay all and singular the tithes, com- 
monly called the small tithes, and composi- 
tions and agreements for the same, with all 
offerings, oblations, and obventions, to the 
several rectors, vicars, and other persons to 
whom they are or shall be due in their several 
parishes, according to the rights, customs, 
and prescriptions commonly used within the 
said parishes respectively ; and if any person 
or persons shall hereafter subtract or with- 
draw, or any ways fail in the true payment 
of such small tithes, offerings, oblations, ob- 
ventions, or compositions as aforesaid, by 
the space of twenty days at most, after 
demand thereof, then it shall or may be 
lawful for the person or persons to whom 
the same shall be due, to make his or their 
complaint in writing unto two or more of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, where 
the same shall grow due; neither of which 


* Justices of Peace is patron of the Church or 


Chapel whence the said tithes do or shall 
arise,” 

The statute then goes on to state 
that two or more justices of the peace 
as aforesaid, may summons every such 
person against whom any complaint 
shall be made as aforesaid, and shall 
hear and adjudge the case, and give 
such reasonable allowance and com- 
pensation as they shall judge to be 
just and reasonable, and also such 
costs and charges not exceeding ten 
shillings, as upon the merits of the 
case shall appear just. It further states, 
that on refusal to pay after ten days’ 
notice, the constables may distrain the 
goods and chattels of the party so re- 
fusing or neglecting, and after detain- 
ing them three days, sell the same, and 
satisfy the sum and charges, rendering 
the overplus. 

This statute was amended in the 
reign of his late Majesty George III. 
as appears from c. 127, s. 4; by which 
one Justice of the peace is now qua- 
lified to receive the original complaint, 
and empowered to summon any party 

before 
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before two or more justices for a sum 
not exceeding ten pounds, having been 
limited by the aforementioned statute 
to forty shillings. 

Nop had the Clergyman in the 
Northern county, to whom ‘ Carthu- 
sianus” alludes, acted according to 
this statute, instead of instituting against 
the radical recusant a suit in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, he would, I think, have 
much sooner brought the matter to a 
termination. The worthy Vicar of 
the parish in which I reside, has been 
compelled to act under its directions : 

eta great number of individuals, trust- 
ing in the infallibility of their leader, 
still stupidly resist, affirming that when 
Peter Watson has been compelled to 
pay his dues, then and then only will 
they pay theirs. Should this letter 
meet the eye of any of your Clerical 
friends similarly situated, I hope they 
will act in a similar manner: persuad- 
ed as I am that if they yield, the time 
will not be long distant, ere further 
encroachments on the property of the 
Church will be attempted, the down- 
fall of which many contemplate with 
revolutionary and frantic joy. 

Yours, &c. OxonIeEnsIs. 


Mr. Ursa, Aug. 14. 
INCE the beginning of this pre- 


sent century, I have allowed my- 
self to indulge very flattering hopes, 
that the literary world was on the eve 
of being paren 3 Bee or delighted by two 
important discoveries; a key to the 
mysteries of yg hieroglyphics, 
and a key to the inscriptions found 
on Babylonian bricks, and Persepoli- 
tan marbles. But year after year has 
elapsed, and, with respect to the hie- 
catego, all my pleasing hopes would 
be now changed into absolute despair, 
(notwithstanding the labours of Zoega, 
Akerblad, Silvestre de Sacy, Champol- 
lion, and others) did not fi ingenuity 
and perseverance of our learned coun- 
tryman, Dr. Young, still justify the 
most sanguine expectations. Mean- 
while, respecting he Babylonian and 
Persepolitan writing in those letters 
which the French denominate ‘“ ca- 
ractéres & clous,” or nail-headed, and 
we, generally, arrow-headed, or cunei- 
form, I much fear that, although 
Tychsen, the late venerable professor 
at Rostoch, Bishop Minter of Copen- 
hagen, Lichtenstein, Grotefend, and 
other able philologers, have devoted 
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considerable attention to the subject, 
not one line, not even one word, has 
yet been satisfactorily explained: in 
fact, the very language of those in- 
scriptions, however numerous the con- 
jectures offered concerning it, does not 
appear to be ascertained. While some 
assert that the writing runs, like He- 
brew or Arabic, from right to left; 
another would read it in a perpendi- 
cular direction, like the Chinese: and 
others, (with whom I agree,) from 
left to right, like Latin or English. 
From Mr. Grotefend’s system of de- 
ciphering the Babylonian inscriptions, 
some accomplished Orientalists of my 
acquaintance were, at first, inclined to 
anticipate the most successful results : 
but their hopes seem latterly to have 
subsided ; and the contradictory opi- 
nions of those writers above mention- 
ed, are still to be examined. Perhaps 
some learned Correspondent would 
have the goodness to inform me, 
whether any attempts more recent 
than Mr. Grotefend’s have been made 
towards the deciphering of those arrow- 
headed characters. 

Reverting to Egyptian antiquities, I 
would inquire, at what period may we 
suppose the art of hieroglyphic writing 
to have ceased. The clichensed Father 
Kircher (in CEdip. AEgypt. t. iii. p. 
484.) declares his opinion, that the 
custom of embalming human bodies 
had been discontinued with the art of 
writing in sacred character, immedi- 
ately afier the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses. Yet, five centuries after 
this event, (or in the 30th year before 
Christ) the bodies of Antony and Cle- 
opatra were embalmed according to 
the Egyptian manner (see Dio Cass. 
L. 1. §. 11 and 15. Malala, Chron. 
p- 284.); and so lately as the fourth 
century of our zra, Saint Antony re- 
quested that the monks might not 
send his body into lower Egypt, lest 
it should be preserved in houses: pan 
ants tiwag TO cwmae pov AaB ss 
Avyurtoy pn wws t TOS ObKOKS @TTO~ 
Qavras—a passage explained by Saint 
Athanasius, (for to him is attributed 
the life of Saint Antony) as signifying 
that the Egyptians would not conceal 
the body under ground, (u» xeurray 
de ure yay: St. Athan. Op. T. ii. 
P- 502,) &c.. Thus Kircher seems to 

a 


ve formed an erroneous opinion on 
the subject of embalming; and we 
must suppose him equally wrong con- 
cerning 
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cerning the period at which hierogly- 
phic ee onteel in Egypt. This, 
indeed, is sufficiently proved by the 
Rosetta stone, that gem of antiquity, 
the ornament of our great National 
Maseum, which exhibits a long hie- 
roglyphic inscription, executed in the 
time of Ptolemy Epiphanes, nearly 
three hundred years aa the conquest 
of Egypt by Canbyses, as appears from 
a Greek inscription on the same pre- 
cious monument. M.Y. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 15. 
T a late trial of the Pix, I was 
permitted to take a view of a cu- 

rious Portion of the Remains of the 
Church, erected by Edward the Con- 
fessor, at Westminster ; but the glance 
was so momentary, that I could make 
no observations. As this part of the 
venerable Abbey is never seen, but on 
occasions similar to the above, a de- 
scription of these Transepts, from 
the pen of your late excellent Corres- 
pondent, J. Carter, will be perhaps 
gratifying to others who were pre- 
sent, besides myself, many of whom 
regretted not being able thoroughly 
to examine these curious Remains. — 
“«The Crypt in which the Pix is de- 
ited, (now secured by means of many 

ai curious lock and key) was originally 
art of the Southern transept of the 
nfessor's Church. Further South, 
other ailes are carried on, converted 
into a hall, cellars, &c. The style 
is consonant with the Saxon Archi- 
tecture of the 10th century. This 
transept gives a double aile, divided 
by very massive columns, simple or- 
naments to some of the capitals, to 
others elaborate foliage ; from column 
to column eon tems at arches, with a 
plain band or architrave ; ditto formed 
groins succeed, but without ribs. In 
that portion of the Transept where 
the Pix is deposited, is a stone altar 
table, attendant piscina*, &c. The 
altar, a plain pedestal form, raised on 
two steps, and capped with a cant and 
plat-band mouldings; the piscina is 
composed of a short column, with a 
base and capital of many mouldings. 
The windows are plain, with a circu- 
lar head: not the least vestige of a 
Pointed Arch to be seen.” -R.S. 





* In your Magazine for 1814, p. 9. fig. 
V. is a view of the double ailes of } ad ‘Tran- 


sept, looking East, with the altar and pis- 
cina, also two Capitals in ditto. 





Mr. Ursas, East Bourn, Aug. 20. 
I TAKE the liberty of troubling you 
with an explanation, unquestion- 
ably as it will appear the true one, of 
some Greek words, which have ex- 
cited much attention; from the cir- 
cumstance of their being prefixed to 
most early Editions of the EIKQN 
BAZIAIKH, and without any refer- 
ence to the Author from whose works 
they are taken. 


TO XI OYAEN HAIKHSE THN 
_ TIOAIN, OYAE TO KATIITA, 


involve an Enigma sufficiently obscure 
to have puzzled CEdipus himself. 

When the passage first fell under 
my observation, a solution occurred 
to me, which, however, the gram- 
matical construction does not support. 
If the article joined to an indeclinable 
noun, had partaken of that property, 
the words might have been rendered 
—He (the King) had not in any re- 
spect injured the State, either, by his 
hand (ro xs) xeps5 or by his head 
(to xamme) xeDsrne 

Fortunately I mentioned the sub- 
ject to a Gentleman, eminently qua- 
lified by his abilities, learning, and 
extensive reading, to solve this or any 
other classical difficulty; to the Reve- 
rend Doctor Cardew, who for many 
years supported the credit and reputa- 
tion of the school at Truro, in Cornwall, 
for sound and elegant literature on a 
level with our most extensive national 
establishments. 

Doctor Cardew had the goodness to 
refer me, by a letter, to the works of 
the Emperor Julian, where, in the 
MisoproGow this passage occurs : — 
To xs (Qnow) ovder wixnoe tay wors, 
ovde 70 xaTTre Ts Bey iotiy TOUTO THs 
Uperrepaes cofias to Aimyun, cuvesves 
XxAgwov; TUKOVTES ? mpatis eEnyntwy 
aro THs UMET Epes TWoArws, edideex Onpry 
SPXAS CVOMATWY ELK TH YPeepara, 
dnrovy 2° ebeAuv vo pew Xpicroy to 
Kovoravtioy *, 


And again: 
Tues de avrosg avridedwxcre... os 





* Chi et Kappa (inquit) nihil civitati 
nocuerunt. Hoc sapientiz vestre ‘Enigma, 
quale est, difficile est intelligere : nos tamen 
quosdam vestrum interpretes nacti, didici- 
mus his literis nominum quorundam Initia 
significari, altera Christum, altera Constan- 
tium declarari. 


TWOAEAY 
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rote tw x03 2.05 De Ung eotos Tov 
xaxrnva*®, (See Spurhemius’ Edition of 
Julian, 2 vols. fol. printed at Leipsic 
in 1696, vol. I. pp. 357 and 360.) 

The literal translation will therefore 
be, “ Christ has not in any thing in- 
jured the State, nor has Constantine.” 
But from the whole context it is evi- 
dent, that by the words Christ and 
Constantine, are meant the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment, and the Regal 
Power ; so that the passage may be 
freely given in English by our well 
known exclamation of “Church and 
King for ever.” 

The Misopogon and other select 
works of Julian are given in our own 
language by the Rev. John Duncombe 
(2 vols. Svo. 1784), who jointly with 
his father, Mr. William Duncombe, 
published the well-known Translation 
and Imitations of Horace. 

I am the more induced to trouble 
you with this statement, as the sub- 
ject has been already noticed in your 
highly valuable eg 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 

1752, p. 268, an explanation of the 
passage is requested; and in p. 611, 
of the same year, it is given by the 
ro rt himself; but on such fanci- 
ul grounds, that I shall venture to 
subjoin a transcript of the question 
and answer, for the amusement of 
those among your numerous readers, 
who may not find an easy access to a 
Volume of seventy years standing. 

It would scem strange that a sen- 
tence so very obscure had not been il- 
Justrated by a reference at least to the 
work in which it might be found: 
but the Editor of King Charles’s Ma- 
nuscript, while he borrowed success- 
fully an apt quotation from another 
royal Author, felt unwilling perhaps 
to weaken its —— by adding 
the name, usually marked with oppro- 
bium, of an individual, who had pur- 
sued a course directly opposite from 
that of the King in their theological 
careers. Davies GILBERT. } 


(Extracts from vol, xx. p. 268.) 
** Mr. Ursan, Minehead, May 22. 
“ Under the portraiture of King Charles 
the First, which (together with some em- 
blematical devices) is the frontispiece to the 
Eixév Baosdsxh, are the following words: 
Td Xi ddiy Adience ray wor, dé 7d Kaew, 








* Vos autem nunc his contraria retulistis 
see cecess me Chi bellum indixisse, et Coppa 
desideratis.— Spurhemius. 
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1 hope some of your learned Cortespon- 
dents will oblige es ich the meaning. a 
Yours, &e. A.B. C.D. &e.”” 


(Extract from p. 611) 
*¢Mr. Unsan, Minehead, Dec. 10. 

**T wonder that nobody has given a true 
exposition of the motto m your Magazine 
sometime since, (see p. 268) which made 
me consult my Grammar, wherein I find a 
rule will discover a true construction, viz. 
Articulus neutrius generis preponitur qui- 
buseunque dictionibus reyvixas, id est, 
pro seipsis acceptis, ut re &»9eerQ non 
est homo. To yt wx ndsxnesw ray wsdu, 
ede ro KATITIA, 

The initial letter for xapoa@- is y, and 
you find by the rule ro shews it to be the 
picture of Charles, and K the initial letter 
for Cromwell, And as in the Rebellion K. 
Charles’s party broke Cromwell's picture, 
so Cromwell’s party broke King Charles's, 
which caused the man that drew them both 
to write the above motto under, that they 
might forbear breaking the pictures; for 
pictures did no harm. King Charles’s pic- 
ture did not hurt the City, neither did 
Cromwell's. As y is the Greek letter for 
Carolus, so must K be the initial letter for 
Cromwell, which is a C; therefore the ge- 
nuine sense and meaning is plainly seen. 

Yours, &c. Joun Tuomas.” 


Mr. Ursan, Onford, Aug. 21. 

O* reading the review of ‘* Egyptian 

Memoranda” (vol. xc1t. i. 443.) 
I was induced to ofler a few remarks 
on that work, not quite consonant to 
those of the Critic. 

An attempt to illustrate the tomb 
of Psammis, or Amasis, after the fai- 
lure of so many Sgavuns, must. be 
deemed the result of jself-confidence 
on the part of its author. One new 
opinion, is broached, and with some 
reason ; 

¢* It should be here observed, that it can- 
not be decided whether this magnificent ex- 
cavation is really the identical tomb of Psam- 
mis, the son of Necho; or of Pharaoh Ne- 
cho, and formed by the affection of his son; 
many emblems would induce the latter opi- 
nion, particularly as the titles and honours 
of Psammis are those usually appropriated 
to the living monarch by the Heyptians ; 
and those accompanying Necho, are usually 
referable to the dead....... Over the door is 
spread the most striking decoration of this 
staircase ; the tutelary winged Rhea*, 
surmounted with emblems, which, explai 
by Dr. Young, expressively point out her 


* Ruea, according to Lieut. Wilford, is 
derived from Hriya-devi, or the bashful or 
modest goddess, Dissert. on Semiramis. 

office 
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office in this symbolic representation : ‘ Ever- 
lasting honour to the powerful goddess, the 
daughter of the good genius that attends on 
the commands of the greatest of deities; 
the directress of the son of him who dis- 
pensed comforts to the upper and lower 
countries.” The names of Psammis and Ne- 
cho are on each side of the goddess, under 
which are two enlarged Phylacteries of the 
names of Psammis and Necho.......The in- 
scription — this goddess as the di- 

of ts, would more strongly 
mark the erection of this tomb by him, in 
honour of his father, as it conveys a marked 
impulse by an act of filial reverence, which 
would scarcely have been called forth by the 
appropriation of the tomb to his own obse- 
quies.” pp. 16. 19. 

A third supposition has elsewhere 
appeared, that the Tomb was built in 
honour of Amasis *, but without rest- 
ing on strong evidence. Had this 
work been published as observations 
on the Tomb alone, without entering 
into the Isaic Mysteries, Mummies, 
and Embalming, on which last topics 
we have been informed usque ad nau- 
seam, it would have made an elegant 
addition to the new Oxford translation 
of Herodotus. A new edition of that 
writer is announced in the same quar- 
ter, and while it is yet in the press, I 
may venture a hint on the subject. It 
would be a benefit to students, were 
the chapters distinguished in the same 
way as the Porteusian Bible: that is, 
were civil, local, and natural history, 
designated by different marks. From 
the confused system, or rather the to- 
tal want of it, in that valuable work, 
much unnecessary trouble is occasion- 
ed, which might easily be removed by 
a little pains on the part of its able 
Editor. N. 


Mr. Urban, Southwark, Aug. 22. 
'o- subject of a new Bridge, across 
the river Thames, near to the 
scite of the present London Bridge, 
and the approaches to it, have of late 
been much agitated ; but I think, Sir, 
that the subject has not been contem- 
plated with a view to that grandeur 
and convenience which the principal 
entrance in a commercial city so im- 
portant as London demands. Various 
plans, it would appear, have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and to the Bridge 
House Committee, relative to the con- 
straction of this bridge, and the scite 
on which it should be erected; and 
out of these I have no question, but 
one both convenient for the navigation 


* Sce vol, xct. ii. 353. 








Tomb of Psammis.—Herodotus.—London Bridge. 
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of the river, and the accommodation of 
assengers, may be selected; but, I'am 
ree to confess, that every plan that 
has hitherto been submitted, with re- 
gard to the approaches to the bridge, 
are highly objectionable. I would 
take leave, therefore, to recommend 
that the approach on the City side 
should terminate in Cornhill in a kind 
of crescent, opposite to the Bank of 
England; this may be effected by cut- 
ting a street across Lombard-street, the 
old Post-office, continuing a line across 
Abcharch - lane, Cannon - street ; the 
upper part and East angle of Laurence 
and Pountney-lane, across Martin's 
and Mill’s-lane, to the East of Fish- 
monger’s Hall, the scite now intended 
for the bridge. By this plan very little 
property would be disturbed, as the 
new street by crossing so many old 
ones in an oblique direction would 
find itself continually in the street, as 
it were; two or three houses in each 
street being the utmost that would be 
required to be removed, whilst the steep 
and dangerous entrance into the city, 
so much experienced in Fish-street 
Hill, would be obviated by the road 
winding across the side of the hill, in- 
stead of directly up it. Fish-street 
Hill would however remain as a con- 
venient approach from the eastern part 
of the City. 

As to the approach on the Borough 
side, I would submit that in addition 
to Tooley-street and the present Bo- 
rough entrance, which should be turn- 
ed westward to the entrance of the 
bridge, that the grand entrance should 
commence at St. Margaret’s Hill, and 
continue through the Borough market 
on the West of St. Saviour’s Church. 
By these means, trade in the old esta- 
blished streets would remain undis- 
turbed, whilst commerce in general 
would be materially benefited by the 
removal of those obstructions which at 
present prevail. 

One word as to defraying the ex- 
pences, and I have done. Parliament, 
it appears, are willing to provide a por- 
tion of the money, and the enormous 
funds of the 7 wat estates, we 
are told, are adequate to the remainder, 
and the yearly revenue of these, during 
the building of the bridge, will amply 

rovide for contingencies; but taking 
it for granted that the improvements 
which I have suggested should be at- 
tended with some additional expence, 
how is this to be provided for? the 


answer is this: the Bridge-house estates 
within 
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within the last fourteen or fifteen years 
have been improved prodigiously by 
the granting of building leases in 
St. George’s Fields, whereby man 
thousand houses have been erecte 
on 61 years’ leases. Now as part of 
this period is already run out by the 
effiluxion of time, and before the com- 
pletion of the bridge will be much 
more so, the Committee could readily 
raise a very large sum of money by 
way of fines for extension and renewal 
of leases,—a plan that is now adopted 
on the Portman estates, and various 
others. Should these ideas, hastily 
put together, meet with your sree 
tion, T shall be much obliged by your 
inserting them in your Magazine, 
trusting it may be the means of calling 
the attention of the parties immediately 
interested to the subject. 

Yours, &c. A BorouGHMAN. 


Mr. Urszan, Aug. 23. 
HAVE been for some time en- 
gaged in the preparation, with 

other gentlemen, of a supplementary 
volume to the PantotoGia of Drs. 
Goop and Grecory, in which not 
only all the most recent improvements 
in the various arts and sciences will be 
detailed, but in which also sketches of 
the lives of the most eminent men who 
have died since 1808 will be given; to- 
gether with a description of the various 
geographical discoveries, the political 
alterations in the different states both 
of Europe and America, besides nu- 
merous other important additions. As 
the Pantologia is professedly a worp- 
BOOK, it is intended that the Supple- 
ment shall contain not only all the ad- 
ditional words in Topp’s Jounsoyn, 
but also a variety of others, which, al- 
though employed by respectable writers, 
or are in well-known use, have escaped 
the researches of our Lexicographers. 
It is chiefly with a view to the last 
subject, that I trouble you, Sir, and 
the Readers of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, in order to say that any com- 
munications relative to our yet unno- 
ticed words, or any thing which may 
tend to explain or define more correctly 
those already in our Dictionaries, or 
authentic biographical particulars of 
eminent men deceased, will be very 
acceptable to me for this supplemen- 
tary volume. Such communications 
may be addressed to me at the Metro- 
politan Literary Institution, London. 

Yours, &e. James JENNINGS. 
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Trinity Cottece, Camaripce. 

On Tuesday, 12th August, the birth-day 
of our most gracious Sovereign, being ap- 
pointed for laying the first stone of the new 
quadrangle at Trinity College, to be called, 
byRoyal permission, The King’s Court, the ce- 
remony took place, attended by all those cir- 
cumstances of pomp and splendour which be- 
long to so interesting an occasion. His Ma- 
eased 
to signify to the College, in his ity of 
Visitor, his Royal sanction to this import- 
ant undertaking; and to accompany that 
sanction by a munificent donation of one 
thousand pounds in aid of the funds for car- 
rying on this grand design, As a further 
mark of his gracious approbation, he con- 
descended to appoint a proxy to represent 
his Royal person in laying the first stone ; 
and having nominated the Speaker of the 
House of Commons for this purpose, the 
arrival of the Right Hon. Gentleman at Tri- 
nity College, on Monday evening, was an- 
nounced bya merry peal from St.Mary’s tower. 

Early on the morning of the appointed 
day the town presented an appearance of 
lively gaiety and bustle, unusual at this pe- 
riod of the year; and the fineness of the 
day drew out thousands of well-dressed per- 
sons, who, from every direction, rushed to- 
wards the avenues of the College, anxious 
to witness the pleasing spectacle. 

The gracious and condescending kindness 
which his Majesty has been pleased to shew 
the University on this occasion, suggested 
the propriety of conferring an honorary de- 
gree on his distinguished Representative. A 
Convocation was accordingly held on Tues- 
day morning, at eleven o'clock, when the 
Right Hon. Gentleman was, in full Senate, 
admitted Doctor in Civil-Law. In the ab- 
sence of the Public Orator, the honour of 

resenting the Speaker devolved on the Rev. 
Dr. Chatfield, of Emmanuel College. 

Thegreparations for laying the stone be- 
ing complete, the Members of the Univer- 
sity assembled in the Senate-house at half- 
past one o’clock, where a profusion of fruit 
and wine was provided for their refreshment. 
At two o'clock the academic body, in full 
costume, left the Senate-house. 

The effect of the numerous procession, 
as it moved round the spacious area in front 
of the Public Library, and towards the Col- 
lege, was truly imposing; and the ringing 
of bells, the cheers of the multitude, and 
the admiration of the spectators, gave a 
lively character to the joyous scene. On 
arriving at the King’s gate, the procession 
was received by the Master, Fellows, and 
all the resident Members of the College. A 
band of music, stationed within the gate, 
struck up God save the King, and the Colle- 
giate procession having advanced, the Aca- 
demic body joined the train. 

The members of the procession having 
taken their respective stations on the ground, 

the 
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the Rev. James Seholefield, M.A. Fellow of 
the Ne » delivered a Latin ote in 
which, © some appropriate remarks on 
the day of his Majesty’s birth, so auspi- 
ciously chosen for this important ceremo- 
nial, he took occasion to pay some elegant 
compliments to his Majesty, the Royal Pa- 
tron of the College, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, both as the Re- 
presentative of the King, and as an illus- 
trious member of the society. 

The Speaker, addressing the Master of 
Trinity, expressed himself nearly to the 
following effect: —‘* Although be for 
some years, been engaged in public duties, 
I can sincerely state, that in no situation 
have I ever felt greater embarrassment than 
at the present moment. Among the many 
disqualificaticns which belong to me, I am 
conscious that in replying to the eloquent 
and classical speech of the Rev. Orator, want 
of habit has too much impaired my know- 
ledge of the language in which it was deli- 
vered, to permit me to address in a similar 
manner the learned assembly before whom I 
stand. Indeed, impressed as I am with the 
grandeur and the importance of this solem- 

ity, I am but too sensible that even in my 
native tongue I shall but feebly and inade- 
quately express my feelings or the present 
occasion. Having now the honour, by the 
gracious favour of His Majesty, to fill a 
situation so peculiarly flattering, I am proud 
to acknowledge my deep sense of the obli- 
ions conferred upon me; and I feel this 
obligation the more, from the cordial at- 
tachment which I have invariably cherished 
for the College wherein I had the happiness 
to receive my education. The splendid edi- 
fices of this magnificent foundation, great 
and spacious as ae ae are, however, 
inadequate and insufficient for the reception 
of the numerous students who come from 
every part of the kingdom with an anxious 
desire to be received within its wallgg We 
have, therefore, now commenced & work 
which is in the highest degree worthy of 
that Royal and distinguished patronage and 
muuificence which cannot fail to animate 
the College in the prosecution of their ex- 
tensive and arduous undertaking. In no 
country are the benefits and blessings of 
education understood so well, and valued so 
high, as in our own; in no country are the 
means of a religious, learned, and liberal 
education so abundantly supplied: witness 
our renowned Universities, wherein a reve- 
rence for religion, and a fervent attachment 
to our institutions, are so strongly inculcat- 
ed. ‘They are open to all orders of society, 
and the advantages of them, in educating 
persons destined for all the learned profes- 
sions, as well as for the situation of states- 
men, is fully acknowledged, and proves that 
whatever adds permanency to their success 
must also add strength and utility to the 
best interests of our country, in Church 
and State. Allow me, before I conclude, 
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to return my heartfelt thanks to the Uni- 
versity at large for the distinguished honour 
which has just been conferred upon me; 
and fully aware of the imperfect manner in 
which I have expressed myself in reference 
to the grand object of this day, I have only 
to request that you will give me credit for 
the utmost sincerity; and to assure: you 
that whilst engaged in laying the foundation 
of this noble undertaking, | feel the fullest 
confidence in its suecess and stability.” 

The upper part of the foundation-stone 
being then elevated, the Master presented 
the gold, silver, and copper coins of the 
present reign to the Speaker, who placed 
them in the cavity prepared for their recep- 
tion, and covered it with a plate bearing the 
following inscription :— 

QVOD . FELIX . FAVSTVMQVE . SIT 
IN . HONOREM 
SANCTE . ET . INDIVIDVE . TRINITATIS 
ATQVE 
AD , ECCLESIZ . ET . REIPVBLICE 
EMOLVMENTVM 
EX . DECRETO . MAGISTRI . ET . SENIORVM 
FAVENTE . ITEM . RELIQVO . SOCIORVM 
ET . DISCIPVLORVM . C@TV 
HEC . NOVARVM . EDIVM , FVNDAMENTA 
JACIEBAT 
VIR . HONORATISSIMVS 
CAROLVS , MANNERS . SUTTON 
JVSSV . REGIS . AVGVSTISSIMI 
GEORGII IV 
VICEM . IPSIVS . GERENS 
PRIDIE . IDVS . SEXTILIS 
M.DCCC,XXIII. 

The two parts of the foundation stone 
being then fastened together, and the whole 
having been raised to a proper height, the 
architect (W. Wilkins, Esq.) handed a silver 
trowel to the Master,.who presented it to 
the Speaker, when the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man spread the mortar, and the stone was 
lowered, the band playing Rule Britannia. 
The Speaker then applied the level, the 
square, and the plumb-line, in the customary 
form, and having ascertained that the work 
was true, concluded the ceremony by striking 
the stone with the mallet. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Worpswortu, Master ofthe 
College, then put up an appropriate prayer. 

The Anthem, Praise the Lord, O Jerusa- 
lem, was sung by the Choir. 

After which the Vice-Cuance.tor pro- 
nounced the benediction ; and the ceremony 
concluded with the national Anthem of God 
save the King, in which the assembled mul- 
titude enthusiastically joined, following it 
by hearty cheers. 

The procession then left the ground; and 
the many thousand spectators who had been 
admitted to witness the interesting ceremony 
departed, evidently gratified by the proceed- 
ings of the day. 

The Masters and Fellows gave a sumptuous 
dinner on the occasion, in the College-hall, 
to about 150 gentlemen. 
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26. The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 
bey Church of St. Peter, Westminster ; in- 
cluding Notices and Biographical Memoirs 
of the Abbots and Deans of that Founda- 
tion, Illustrated by John Preston Neale. 
The whole of the Literary Department by 
Edw. Wedlake Brayley. 4to. 2 vols. Va- 
riously paged. 

few is a very splendid book, with 

capital plates, got up in the man- 

ner of Mr. Britton’s best works, and 
truly honourable to the authors. 

Westminster Abbey, to say nothing 

of the grand but obvious combinations 

of ideas which it offers to the mind, 

is considered the finest church in 

England, with regard to its monu- 

mental appendages. We are, how- 

ever, far fom thinking that tombs in 
general are decorations in the best 
taste of fine Gothic buildings. They 
patch the walls, pillars, areas, and 
other parts, with discordant incongrui- 
ties, injure the pattern, as a whole, 
and very often, with regard to country 
churches in particular, look like pla- 
cards stuck upon walls, to the great 
disfigurement of the edifice. The an- 
tient burial chapel, with a rich table- 
tomb in the centre, had a solemn and 
imposing effect; and we think that 
one or more distinct buildings for 
mausolea, which should be entirely 
devoted to the exhibition of menu- 
mental memorials, with bas-reliefs of 
the Resurrection at the end opposite 
the entrance, would be more accord- 
ant with taste, effect, and intention. 
The miscellaneous manner in which 
tombs are scattered about church-yards 
is also unfavourable to appearance in 
the best form. No architectural ob- 
jects look well in a jumble. If 
church-yards were divided into proper 
sections, and the grave-stones placed 
in orderly rows, with walks between, 
the effect would be better, especially 
if the exterior walls all round were 
lined with shrubs. Trees, unless the 
church-yard be very roomy, however 
pleasing the — in a picturesque 
i 


view, are not eligible for the follow- 


ing reason: they have little or no ef- 
fect till they grow large ; amd then the 
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roots so spread themselves among the 
graves, and become so big and nu- 
merous, that to avoid the trouble and 
inconvenience of cutting or sawing 
them, the same graves are prematurely 
opened for successive interments, and 
sometimes bodies are indecently (not 
without risk of spreading contagion) 
crowded together. Nor do we like 
statues and busts in churches, which, 
in our opinion, are thus converted in- 
to picture-galleries or halls. Churches 
we would limit exclusively to devo- 
tional objects. These are our opi- 
nions, in which perhaps many of our 
readers will not coincides and per- 
haps a fine table-tomb, with the effi- 
gies of a founder at the head of a 
choir, just below the steps to the al- 
tar (undisfigured by rails); perhaps a 
series of such cule each side of the 
centre aile of the nave, and some par- 
ticular arrangements, may not be un- 
pleasing; but mural slabs, Grecian 
figures, and busts under niches, are, in 
our opinion, inharmonious incongrui- 
ties and deformities. The anuque 
shrine and the table tomb, however 
a gg og | placed, are, in our opi- 
nion, the best and most consistent 
forms of Christian sepulchres, and 
placed, as | often are at Westmin- 
ster, in burial chapels, i. e. Christian 
mausolea, are then fine and becoming 
appendages. Upon the whole, in 
every thing connected with churches, 
we would have the Gothic form ri- 
gidly preserved; and in mausolea of 
our own plan, would admit no marble 
chimney-pieces on the wall, or urns, 
or genit, but have both the buildings 
and ornaments in strict Gothic style. 
Of course we would rather see the mo- 
dern superb monuments placed, instead 
of Westminster Abbey, in a rich gal- 
lery annexed to the Heralds’ College, 
and have them merely considered as 
memorials unconnected with religious 
ideas. We, however, stop in time, 
as we begin to be denned. at the ec- 
centricity of our opinions; though the 
foundation of them is sound ; viz. that 
where there are many objects intend- 
ed for exhibition, both manner and 

place 
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place should be adapted to the pur- 
pose. The monuments in Westmins- 
ter Abbey and St. Paul’s are memo- 
rials, and nothing else. They are a 
proper finish to heraldic honours. 

e shall now proceed to the Work 
itself; and we regret to see the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Preface: 

«* My hopes of increasing the interest of 
the work, by an examination of the histori- 
cal archives belonging to the Church it- 
self, have not been gratified.” —Preface. 

This observation confirms what we 
have before stated, that all Corporate 
Bodies should be obliged by law to 
print and publish their evidences. 
When a private individual buys an es- 
tate, there may be, as he has given a 
valuable consideration for it, a justifi- 
able reason for his holding in privacy 
his title deeds; but there is not a Cor- 
porate Body in this kingdom, lay or 
ecclesiastical, the endowments of which 
are not pure matters of benefaction, or 
whose estates are not of more than 60 
years undisturbed possession. Being, 
therefore, mere holders in trust od 
specific purposes, we cannot see w 
their evi lanes should not be noctinee | 
Good, aud not mischief, has ensued 
from the publication of Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon. 

The next point of consideration is 
the date of the foundation of the Ab- 
bey, and the pre-existence of a Tem- 
ple of Apollo on the spot, both which 
affirmations are brought into dispute, 
because they are an mentioned in 
spurious charters. But why should a 
temple be mentioned, and particularly 
of Apollo, unless there had been a tra- 
dition to that effect? We wish such 

uestions to be tried by history. Mr. 

urner has proved by contemporary 
authority, that the Romanized Britons 
possessed and practised all the arts of 
their conquerors ; nor can there be a 
doubt but that many villas and tesse- 
lated pavements ascribed to Roman 
military men in service, belonged to 
natives of this island; nor is it at all 
unlikely that the site being a waste, 
it was given for the foundation of an 
Abbey, such donations being the very 
commonest mode of benefaction. Tra- 
ditions should not be arbitrarily re- 
jected, unless they are improbabilities 
or absurdities proceeding from igno- 
rance. 

In page 33, we have a trifling mis- 
take. Matilda, the good wife of Henry 
the First, called the Queen of Henry 


the Second, who was saddled with the 
shrew Eleanor. 

Nothing is so tiresome and uniform 
as the private history of Abbies ; for it 
simply consists in the following few 
unvarying things,—purchases of small 
estates, and privileges from the Pope 
for securing their own independence 
against Bishops, very reasonably, be- 
cause otherwise they might pass their 
lives in the monastery, and have 
strangers put over their heads; and 
squabbles with their own superiors 
and neighbours, from collisions on 
questions of indulgence of the Monks, 
or pecuniary interests. ~ Not twent 
law-suits in a century have ensu 
among their ecclesiastical Protestant 
successors in the form of Deans and 
Prebendaries; so opposite are their 
characters. 

With regard to Henry III. being 
called founder (see p. 41), though only 
a benefactor, we beg to observe, that 
it was the etiquette of the day to call 
the King of the time being, founder of 
any Abbey to which he made a dona- 
tion. It appears from page 61, that 
Henry III. was in the habits of ab- 
staining from meat upon Saturdays, 
though the usual fasting day of all 
ranks was Friday throughout the year. 
Boccacio (Day 1i. Nov. 10) observes, 
that many people observed Saturday as 
a fast, in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
The Popular Antiquities add further 
= 

he following incident is ridiculous: 


«In the last year of his life (1386) Ab- 
bot Litlington, though at that time nearl 
seventy years of age, prepared himself with 
two of his monks to go armed to the sea- 
coast, to assist in repelling a threatened in- 
vasion by the French. One of these monks 
named John Canterbury, is described as be- 
ing so extremely large, that when his arm- 
our was carried into London to be sold, on 
the invasion not taking place, no person 
—_ be found of sufficient size to wear it.” 

. 83. 


We have read of certain Bisho 
(Peter de Rupibus was, we think, 
one) who were excellent Generals; 
but we have not much opinion of the 
military knowledge of Abbot Litling- 
ton, in choosing for a soldier an im- 
mense fat fellow, who, as such, was 
of course ill qualified to bear the active 


fati of service. 

‘The followin account of Gothic 
architecture by Sir Christopher Wren, 
though printed before in the Parenta- 


lia, 
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lia, is very informing, and sufficiently 
unknown, we presume, to most of our 
readers, to vindicate our extraction of 
It — 

**The Saracen mode oping seen in 
the East, soon spread over Europe, and par- 
ticularly in France *, the fashions of which 
nation [Italy Sir Christopher should have 
added, as an equal archetype] we affected to 
imitate in all ages, even when we were at 
enmity with it. Nothing was thought mag- 
nificent that was not high beyond measure, 
with the ‘utter of fon, ha sas [flying 
buttres:..j so we call the sloping arches, 
that poize the higher vaults of the nave) ; 
the s always concealed their but- 
ments, whereas the Normans thought them 
ornamental. These I have observed are the 
first things that occasion the ruin of cathe- 
drals; from being exposed to the air and 
weather, the coping, which cannot defend 
them, first failing; and if they give way, 
the vault must spread. Pinnacles are of no 
use, and as little ornament; the pride of a 
very high roof, raised above reasonable 
pitch, is not for duration, for the lead is apt 
to slip; but we are tied to this form, and 
must be contented with original faults in 
the first design. But that which is most to 
be lamented, is the unhappy choice of the 
materials; the stone is decayed four inches 
deep, and falls off perpetually in great 
scales. I find, after the Conquest, all our 
artists were fetched from Normandy; they 
loved to work in their own Caen-stone, 
which is more beautiful than durable: this 
was found expensive to bring hither, so 
they thought Tieapste-comne in Surrey the 
nearest like their own, being a stone that 
would saw and work like wood; but it is 
not durable, as is manifest; and they used 
this for the ashler of the whole fabric, 
which is now disfigured in the highest de- 
gree: this stone takes in water, which be- 
ing frozen, scales off; whereas good stone 
gathers a crust, and defends itself, as man 
of our English free-stones do. And thou 4 
we have also the best oak timber in the 
world, yet these senseless artificers would 
work (as in Westminster Hall and other 
places) their own chesnuts from Normandy ; 
that timber is not natural to land; it 
works finely, but sooner decays than oak. 
The roof in the Abbey is » but mixed 
with chesnut, and wrought after a bad Nor- 
man mauner, that does not secure it from 
stretching and damaging the walls ; and the 
water of the gutters is ill carried off.” 
P. 179. 

** The angles of pyramids in the Gothic 





* Mr. Haggitt, in his excellent Letters 
on Gothic Architecture, has proved in a 
masterly manner these positions of Sir 


Christopher. 


architecture were usually enriched with the 
flower the botanists called Calceolus [the 
‘ Ladies’ Slipper,’] or Cypripedium Calceolus 
of Linnzus, engraved in Sowerby’s English 
Botany, pl. I, which is a proper form to 
help bpm: to —— the outside to 
amend any defects, without raising i 

scaffolds upon every slight occasion.” Pin 


King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
is the building described in Mr. Fos- 
broke’s Monastic Poem (Brit. Mona- 
chism, new edit.) by the following 
lines, which have been often quoted, 
as an excellent poetical illustration of 
the florid Gothic. 


“ So fell the Monkish fane, and we might deem, 
Were here and there not ivied ruins spread, 
It ne’er had been; or but a first sleep’s dreant; 
It fell, and doom'd to hide her banish’d head, 
For ever Gothic Architecture fied ; 
Forewarn'd she left in one most beauteous place, 
That much might of her antient fame be said, 
Her pendant roof, her windows’ branchy grace, 
Pillars of cluster’d reeds, and tracery of lace.” 


The age of Edw. III. is justly deem- 
ed, on the whole, the finest zra of 
Gothic architecture ; but ‘this cha- 
pel, the most florid example of the 

inted style of architecture that exists 
in this country,” well merits the fol- 
lowing eulogium : 


«« Leland calls this chapel ‘ Orbis Miracu- 
lum,’ or the ‘ Miracle of the World;’ and 
though the justness of his encomium may - 
reasonably be questioned, it cannot he de- 
nied, but that the architectural splendour of 
this edifice is of the highest order. The 
boldness and ingenuity of the design, and 
the scientific principles evinced in car- 
rying it into execution, excite our admira- 
tion in a very extraordinary degree ; nor is 
the interest at all decreased by its exuber- 
ancy of ornament, the Pointed style admit- 
ting of that extreme variety, which in clas- 
sic architecture would be deemed a defect. 
In the construction of the vaulting, and in 
the airy elegance exhibited by its pendant 
drops and elaborate tracery, we discover the 
most profound geometrical skill, united to 
luxuriant invention and good taste; its 
sculptured figures, various in attitude, and 
correct in form, have been distinguished by 
the approbation of one of the most eminent 
artists of the present time [Mr. Flaxman], 
and its casts in metal, as displayed in the 
figures, and alto-relievos on Henry’s tomb, 
have probably never been exceeded.” 


Both Mr. Neale and Mr. Brayley 
deserve the highest commendation for 
the manner in which the account of 
this celebrated Chapel is gotup. The 
plates are numerous, of the first execu- 
tion, and the best taste ; and the letter- 
press is a most elaborate and judicious 
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dissertation. We shall give a succinct 
summary of its leading points. 

The first stone of the Chapel was 
laid Jan. 7, 1502-3, and completed in 
about twelve or fourteen years after 
that period (p. 5). The expence was 
about 14,0007. (p. 6.) Sir Reginald 
Bray, and Bishop Alcock, usually con- 
sidered the architects, have no more 

retensions to that honour, than the 
Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, or even 
the King himself and Bishop Fox. 
(pp. 9, 10.) [Our own opinion is, 
that all these parties had a concern in 
it; and that plans were laid before the 
King of parts or the whole, at first or 
subsequently, for the Royal approba- 
tion. This we infer from the several 
parties being mentioned.] Henry died 
in 1509, when it may be assumed that 
the building was completed to the 
vaulting. Torregiano made the Royal 
tomb, the ‘‘closure” of which had 
been commenced before the King’s 
death. Four years afterwards, in 1516, 
another indenture was made with Tor- 
regiano for erecting a rich canopy and 
altar, “‘ within the new Chapel, which 
the foresaid late King caused to be 
made at Westminster by the Ist of 
November, 1519.” It is therefore as- 
sumed, that the internal arrangements 
of this magnificent structure were en- 
tirely completed at that period. P. 17. 


Here we shall give Mr. Brayley’s in- 
teresting apostrophe : 


«* When the Chapel was thus finished, its 
storied windows ‘richly dight,’ and its va- 
rious altars provided with the costly services 
of plate, crucifixes, images, mass-books, 
embroidered drapery, and other ornaments, 
bequeathed by the founder, its appearance 
must have been superb in the extreme; and 
the solemnization of the religious rites for 
which it had been built, must have been 
most impressive, when the glow of lam 
and tapers, the glittering vestments of the 
priests, the harmony of music, and the 
many other circumstances of pomp and 
ceremony, interwoven with our antient 
worship, were superadded to the gorgeous 
effect of such a splendid scene. At the 
high altar, called ‘ our Lady Aultre,’ inde-- 

a | of its other decorations, were a 

‘ross of wood, covered with gold, and a 
large statue of the Virgin, resplendent with 
jewellery. The altar within the grating of 
the King’s tomb, which every where shone 
with gold, was still more magnificent ; and 
on all festival days, in addition to its co- 
loured marbles, pillars of gilt copper, im- 
perial crowns and arms, ‘bakyn ymages of 
erthe,’ of kneeling angels, bearing the em- 


blems of the Crucifixion, a Christ, dede, co- 
loured, and histories of the Nativity and 
Resurrection, —it was garnished with a 
‘ grate pece* of the holie Crosse,’ incased 
in gold, and adorned with pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and also with the ‘ preciouse 
relique of oon of the leggs’ of St. George 
set in silver, el gilt, which had been 
brought from Milan in Italy.” pp. 17, 18. 

The edifice has been restored at the 
expence of the nation, in its original 
“bangaione by Mr. Gayfere, ‘the Ab- 

ey mason,” to his eternal honour, 
The merit of Mr. Gayfere is beyond 
praise; it is only second to the plan of 
the original building. He has done 
in architecture, without the aid of 
Coade’s manufactory, what every man 
in the kingdom would have deemed 
impossible, upon a priori aspect. For, 
let it be considered, that 

** There is no other edifice in the king- 
dom, the external ornaments of which have 
been spread over its surface with such exu- 
berant luxuriance, as those of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. It would seem, indeed, 
as though the architect had intended to 
give to stone the character of embroidery ; 
and inclose his walls within the meshes of 
lace-work. With the exception of the 
plinth, every part is covered by sculptural 
decorations ; the buttress towers are crested 
by ornamental domes, and enriched by niches 
and elegant tracery; the cross springers are 
perforated into airy forms, and the very cor- 
nices and parapets are charged even to pro- 
fusion with armorial cognizances and knott- 
ed foliage.” P. 27. 

He is not an Englishman who does 
not glory in Westminster Abbey ; and 
should there be any who do not, may 
their home-bred grandmothers cut 
them off with a shilling. We shall 
therefore make no apology for continu- 
ing the subject, in order to give a full 
view of one of the grand lions of old 
England; but of this in our next. 


Qe 
27. Travels in various Countries of Europe, 

Asia, and Africa. By Edward Daniel 

Clarke, LL.D. Part the Third. Scandi- 

navia. Section the Second. 4to. pp. 555. 

T. Cadell. 

IT was with a painful interest we 
saw announced the publication of 
these Remains of our most distin- 
guished modern Traveller. The vo- 





* We have had in our hands a Cross, 
with a very small piece of wood in the cen- 
tre, called wood of the holy Cross. The 
words ‘*grete pece” are therefore probably 
used in distinction. 

lume 
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lume was in preparation before his la- 
mented death (seevol. xc11. ii. 274), and 
twelve chapters even printed under his 
directions: *‘ the rest (says the Preface) 
have been com from the observa- 
tions contained in his manuscript 
journals, which have been strictly ad- 
ered to, with a few exceptions; and 
in the parts where they were deficient, 
some assistance has been derived from 
the remarks found also among his pa- 
pers which had been communicated 
to him by friends who had visited the 
North of Europe.” 

The mantle of Dr. Clarke has not 
fallen on an unworthy successor, so 
far as relates to the authorship,—the 
facts are the Author’s own, and, al- 
though the utmost discordance exists 
among travellers, even on points on 
which it is difficult to conceive there 
could be two opinions, yet the gene- 
ral fidelity and correctness of the tra- 
vels of Dr. Clarke are universally ac- 
knowledged. Scandinavia is his theme, 
—how he has treated it, our extracts 
will show. Our author commences 
with an account of Christiana and of 
an amiable Norwegian, Mr. Anker, 
whose house, horses, carriage, and 
purse, were ever at the service of the 
Traveller. The Norwegians are fond 
of whist ; the gentlemen play the gaine 
and smoke, even in the company of 
the ladies, and mark the points of the 
game with chalk on the table—even 
at the house of the Governor. 

There is not in all Norway a book- 
seller’s shop, the trade of bookselling 
being left to the grocers ; the literature 
of Christiana may, therefore, be consi- 
dered ata low ebb. Dr. Clarke visit- 
ed the silver mines of Koningsberg, of 
which he observes, among a variety of 
curious geological or rather mineralo- 
gical observations, that— 


“<The silver, as it was before stated, oc- 
eurs in lumps of native metal: but so un- 
usual is this circumstance, that when the 
mine was first discovered, many refused to 
give credit to the fact of such masses being 
actually brought to light. We shall men- 
- some of the most considerable. The 

rst is that erved in the Royal Museum 
at Cupeaieains its weight being five hun- 
dred and sixty Danish pounds, and its value 
five thousand rix-dollars. It is a mass of 
native silver, nearly six feet in length, and 
in one part above eighteen inches in diame- 
ter. Similar masses were discovered in the 
year 1630, and in 1719, and in 1727, which 
severally weighed from two hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and eighty, and three 
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hundred pounds, each. In the shaft called 
St. Andrew, a piece of = silver was found, 
in 1727, weighing two hundred and seventy- 
nine poueds; and, in the same year, ano- 
ther, weighing three hundred and four 
unds, was found in God’s Blessing shaft. 
occasional masses, occurring casually 
in the rock, and being soon interrupted in 
their passage h it, or dwindling gra- 
dually to nothing, miner must continue 
to dig through the barren stone until he has 
the good fortune to meet with more of the 
same nature, which, in one day, may re- 
ward the fruitless labour of months, and 
perhaps of years.” 

Dr. Clarke visited the iron mines of 
Presberg, of which he gives an inte- 
resting account. Though he had, 
during ten years, been much accus- 
tomed to viewing such works, yet, he 
says, he never saw any thing to equal 
these mines :— 


«< For grandeur of effect, filling the mind 
of the spectator with a degree of wonder 
which amounts to awe, there is no place 
where human labour is exhibited under cir- 
cumstances more tremendously striking. As 
we drew near to the wide and open abyss, a 
vast and sudden prospect of yawning ca- 
verns and of prodigious machinery prepared 
us for the descent. We approached the 
edge of the dreadful gulph whence the ore 
is raised; and ventured to look down; 
standing upon the verge of a sort of plat- 
form, constructed over it in such a manner 
as to command a view into the great open- 
ing as far as the eye could penetrate amidst 
its gloomy depths: for, to the sight, it is 
bottomless. Immense buckets, suspended 
by rattling chains, were passing up and 
down: and we could perceive ladders scal- 
ing all the inward precipices; upon which 
the work-people, reduced by their distance 
to pigmies in size, were ascending and de- 
scending. Far below the utmost of these 
figures, a deep and gaping gulph ; the mouth 
of the lowermost pits was, by its darkness, 
rendered impervious to the view. From 
the spot where we stood, down to the place 
where the buckets are filled, the distance 
might be about seventy-five fathoms; and 
as soon as any of these buckets emerged 
from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, 
or until they entered into it in their descent, 
they were visible; but below this point 
they were hid in darkness. The clanking 
of the chains, the groaning of the pumps, 
the hallooing of the miners, the creaking of 
the blocks and wheels, the trampling of 
horses, the beating of the hammers, and the 
loud and frequent subterraneous thunder 
from the blasting of the rocks by gunpow- 
der, in the midst of all this scene of excava- . 
tion and uproar, produced an effect which 
no stranger can behold unmoved. We de- 
sceuded with two of the miners and our in- 

terpreter, 
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terpreter, into this abyss. The ladders, in- 
stead of being placed like those in our Corn- 
ish mines, upon a series of platforms, as so 
many ree edt » are lashed ther in 
one unbroken line, extending many fathoms ; 
and being warped to suit the inclination or 
curvature of the sides of the precipices, they 
are not always perpendicular, but hang over 
in such a manner, that even if a person held 
fast by his hands, and if his feet should hap- 
pen to slip, they would fly off from the rock, 
and leave. him suspended over the gulph. 
Yet such ladders are the only means of ac- 
cess to the works below: and as the la- 
bourers are not accustomed to receive 
strangers, they neither use the precautions, 
nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in 
more frequented mines. 

‘* After much fatigue, and no small share 
of apprehension, we at length reached the 
bottom of the mine. Here we had no soon- 
er arrived, than our conductors, taking each 
of us by an arm, hurried us along, through 
regions of ‘thick-ribbed ice’ and darkness, 
into a vaulted level, through which we were 
to pass into the principal chamber of the 
mine. The noise of countless hammers, all 
in vehement action, increased as we crept 
along this level; until, at length, subduing 
every other sound, we could no longer hear 
each other speak, notwithstanding our ut- 
most efforts. At this moment, we were 
ushered into a prodigious cavern, whence 
the sounds proceeded; and here, amidst 
falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, 
and gunpowder, about fifty miners were in 
the very height of their employment. The 
magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of 
which their labours were going on, was 
alone sufficient to prove that the iron ore is 
not deposited in veins, but in beds. Above, 
below, on every side, and in every nook of 
this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis- 
closed the grim and anxious countenances 
of the miners. They were now driving bolts 
of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for 
the gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely had 
we recovered from the stupefaction occa- 
sioned by our first introduction into this 
Pandemonium, when we beheld, close to us, 

more horrible than perhaps it is i- 
ble for any other female figures to exhibit, 
holding their dim quivering tapers to our 
faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of 
the same sisterhood, snatching a lighted 
splinter of deal, darted to the spot where 
we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling 
rheum, her hair clotted with mud, dugs 
naked and pendulous; and such a face, and 
such hideous yells, as it is impossible to de- 
scribe :— 

‘Black it stood, as night—fierce as ten fu- 
ries— 


Terrible as hell’ 


If we could have heard what she said, we 
should not have. comprehended a syllable : 
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but as several other Parce, equally Gorgo- 
nian in their aspect, passed swiftly by us, 
hastening tumultuously towards the en- 
trance, we began to perceive, that if we re- 
mained longer in our present situation, 
Atropos might indeed cut short the threads 
of our existence ; for the noise of the ham- 
mers had now ceased, and a tremendous 
blast was near the point of its explosion. 
We had scarcely retraced, with all speed, 
our steps along the level, and were begin- 
ning to ascend the ladders, when the full 
volume of the thunder reached us, as if 
roaring with = h e b 
om amongst the crashing rocks, whence, 
ing reverberated over all the mine, it 
seemed to shake the earth itself with its 
terrible vibrations.” 





A still more famous mine is that of 
Fahlun, in Delecarlia, where a singu- 
lar accident occurred a few months 
before Dr. Clarke visited it :— 


«« Some men, attempting to steal a quan- 
tity of the sulphate of iron, with which the 
mine abounds, on being disturbed, fied, 
leaving their torches burning; by which 
means combustion took place amongst the 
timber of the works, which communicated 
to the pyrites; and has continued ever 
since, in spite of all the endeavours made 
for its extinction. At this time it was 
thought that the progress of the fire had 
been checked; but the mine sent forth sul- 
phureous fumes, like a volcano; and it was 
greatly to be feared that the conflagration 
might extend to the lower part of the works, 
when the mine would inevitably be destroy- 
ed. Mr. Gahn, however,’ surprised us, by 
stating, that, notwithstanding all the dis- 
advantages consequent upon this fire, if 
they can succeed in arresting its progress, 
and keeping it, as it were, under some kind 
of dominion, very considerable profit would 
arise from it, in the quantity of the sulphate 
of iron (green vitriol), which may be col- 
lected from the roasted pyrites. The mode 
which they have adopted for checking the 
fire, is by stopping up all the passages 
where it is found spreading, by aed a 
double wall; leaving only as much air as 
may be necessary to support combustion, in 
those chambers where its continuance may 
prove advantageous.” 


Of the mine itself, our author says, 


‘The mine of Fahlun is an enormous 
crater, shaped like a sugar-loaf, with its 
point downwards; the same shape having 
been that of the natural deposit of the py- 
ritous copper here found. ‘The base of this 
enormous conical mass of ore, lying upwards 
towards the surface, was the first part work- 
ed. As the galleries for its excavation were 
necessarily extensive, and the props for sup- 
porting the roofs of the different chambers, 
consisting often of valuable ore, were, of 

course, 
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course, left as sparingly as ible, it hap- 
pened, from the anidity a carelessness 
of the workmen, that there was not enough 
left to sustain the pressure of the superin- 
cumbent matter towards the surface; and, 
consequently, in the year 1666, the whole of 
the upper part of the mine, that is to say, of 
the base of the inverted cone, fell in, and 
gave rise to the open crater we are uow de- 
scribing. The sides of this crater being va- 
riously coloured by the exhalations from the 
mine and the action of the air npon its 
sides, added to the volumes of smoke and 
vapour rising from the bottom, give it the 
resemblance of the Neapolitan solfaterra: 
but the depth of the Fahlun crater is much 
more considerable; there is more of vast- 
ness in all that belongs to it ; andthe singu- 
Jar appearance caused by regular staircases, 
traversing its whole extent, from the lip of 
this immense bason to its lowermost point 
at the bottom, renders it altogether a sight 
in which we may vainly seek for points of 
similitude, in order to compare it with other 
works. At the bottom of this crater, at the 
depth of forty fathoms from the surface, va- 
rious openings lead to the different levels 
and places of further descent into the mine ; 
which, according to the notion prevalent 
among the miners, were originally opened 
in immemorial ages. It would be very cu- 
rious, certainly, if it were possible, to ascer- 
tain in what period the works were begun ; 
and with what nation the Swedes traded 
with their copper, after the mine became 
productive. Its original discovery is lost in 
obscurity and fable. 

«« The heat of the Fahlun mine is so great, 
that it becomes intolerable to a stranger 
who has not undergone the proper degree of 
seasoning which enables a miner to sustain 
it. But then there are causes which tend 
greatly to increase the natural temperature : 
prodigious fires are frequently kindled, and 
at a very considerable depth in the mine, 
for the purpose of softening the rocks pre- 
viously to the application of gunpowder: 
add to this, the terrible combustion which 
has taken place in the mine, threatening its 
destruction. We saw the walls which they 
had constructed for opposing its pr ; 
and the overseers, by opening some double 
doors placed in these walls, gave us a tran- 
sient view of the fire itself, that was at this 
time menacing with its ravages the whole of 
these ancient and valuable works. The 
sight we had of it was short; because the 
fumes of sulphur were so powerful, that we 
found it impossible to remain many seconds 
within the apertures. By rushing in for an 
instant, we saw enough to convince us what 
the fate of the mine would be, if the de- 
vourmg element were not thus pent, and 
held in subjection by the smothering uature 
of its own exhalations. The moment any 
air was admitted from the doors, and the 
vapours were thereby partially dispersed, 


whole beds of pyritous matter in 
@ state of ignition; the fire i i 
visible: but our torches were extinguished 
almost instantaneously, and it was only by 
holding a piece of cloth before the mou 
and nostrils that we could venture beyond 
the second door. If this conflagration 
should extend to a greater depth, the mine 
would be destroyed by the fumes alone; as 
it would become impossible to proceed with 
the works in the midst of its exhalations. A 
miner, lately, in advancing unguardedly, and 
with too much precipitation, towards the ig- 
nited matter, to ascertain the extent of it, 
fell dead; being suffocated, as was the elder 
Pliny, and in a similar way.” 


An old custom has ordained that 
every Swedish Monarch should, once 
at least during his reign, pay a visit to 
Fahlun, and descend into this mine; 
and hence their names appear inscrib- 
ed on the sides of the chamber. 


(To be continued.) 


28. Historical View of the Literature of the 
South of Europe. By I. C. L. Simonde 
de Sismondi. Translated from the original, 
with Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. Colburn and Co, 


THE reputation of M. de Sismondi 
in this species of literature, excited our 
curiosity to examine this work, and our 
expectations have not been excited in 
vain. M.de¢ Sismondi, himself a man 
of refined taste in literature and the 
arts, appears to be capable of appre- 
ciating excellence at its true rate, and 
estimates with due allowance those ex- 
travagant commendations with which, 
during the infancy of letters, authors 
were wont to encourage each other. 

By a natural sympathy, the history of 
such periods of intellectual distinction 
becomes the favourite study of each 
a age of refinement. Hence 
the predilection with which, in our 
own times, both on the Continent and 
in Great Britain, the literary annals of 
modern Italy have lately been perused. 
Weare desirous of discovering in what 
career of excellence we yet lag behind 
the exertions of our predecessors, and 
in what untrodden paths of art and 
science we may yet hope to weave the 
wreaths of reputation. We feel that 
by rehearsing the deeds of the illus- 
trious dead, we are in fact exciting the 
emulation of the living. 

Such is the object of the work now 
before us, which exhibits an ample 
view of foreign literature ; it compre- 
hends the origin and formation of 

the 
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the Romance language,—the Litera- 
ture of the Arabians, and its influence 
on the genius and taste of the Trouba- 
dours,— the various poetry of the 
Trouvéres, their allegories, myste- 
ries, and moralities,—and Italian lite- 
rature during the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 

In a short advertisement, the trans- 
lator says his object has been ‘to ad- 
here as closely as possible to the text of 
the original ; no part of which he has 
taken upon himself to suppress or en- 
large, with the exception of one or 
two peculiar instances, where the ex- 
tent of the alteration is pointed out. 
With regard to the poetical extracts 
introduced by M. de Sismondi, and 
which are generally translated by him 
into French prose, the editor has adopt- 
ed, where practicable, such established 
English translations as already existed. 
In other instances, he has either been 
indebted to the kindness of his friends, 
or has been compelled to insert his own 
metrical versions.” 

The first chapter treats of the re- 
vival of the European languages, in 
the course of which the author ob- 
serves, 


**J shall divide modern literature into 
two classes, which I shall make the subject 
of two courses; one on the Romance, the 
other on the Teutonic languages. In the 
first, after casting a glance over the brilliant 
period of Arabian literature, I shall succes- 
sively take a review of the nations of the 
South, who formed their poetry in the 
Oriental schools; and, first of all, the Pro- 
venc¢als, who first introduced the poetry of 
romance into Europe. I shall endeavour to 
render my readers acquainted with their 
Troubadours, so renowned, and yet so neg- 
lected, and to prove how much the poets of 
all modern ages owe to these, their earliest 
masters. At the same time I shall take the 
opportunity of speaking of the Trouvéres, 
the ts of the country to the North of 
the Loire, from whom Europe derives her 
Fabliaux, her chivalric romances, and her 
earliest dramatic representations. From 
their language the French was afterwards 
formed. After these dead, though modern 
languages, I shall give some account of the 
Literature of Italy, which, amongst all the 
nations of the South, has exercised the 
greatest influence over the rest. I shall 
take it from its origin, about the time of 
Dante, and shall continue it down to our 
own times. In the same manner I shall 
treat of the Literature of Spain, of which 
the earliest remains are anterior by more 
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than‘a century, to the first Italian > al- 
though in the reign of Charles V the Car- 
tilians attempted to imitate the great models 
which they had learned to value in Italy, 
We ought, however, to rank the nations, 
not according to the antiquity of their first 
attempts, but by the influence which the 
cultivation of each has exercised over the 
others. The course will be concluded by 
the Literature of Portugal, with which, per- 
haps, the majority of my readers are only 
acquainted through the master-piece of 
Camoens, but which in fact could not have 
produced so great a writer, without at the 
same time possessing many distinguished 

ts and historians worthy of ing of 

is fame.” 


The ninth chapter is occupied with 
an elaborate analysis of the poem of 
Dante, who is perhaps over-rated ; for 
his sublime metaphors will not atone 
for the tediousness of his conversations 
—the nauseous infusion of burlesque 
absurdities, and the incongruous pa- 
ganism of his mythology: such fine 
passages as the majestic interview with 
Cavaleante’s shade, and the pathetic 
story of Ugolino, seldom occur. 


The tenth chapter treats ‘‘ on the 
influence of Dante over his age,” in 
which the author energetically displays 
the genius of this celebrated Bard: 


‘¢ The power of the human mind was ne- 
ver more forcibly demonstrated, in its most 
exquisite master-pieces, than in the poem 
of Dante. Without a prototype in any 
existing language, — novel in its va- 
rious parts, and in the combination of the 
whole, it stands alone, as the first monu- 
ment of modern genius, the first great work 
which appeared iu the reviving Literature 
of Europe. In its composition, it is strictly 
conformable to the essential and invariable 
principles of the poetic art. It possesses 
unity of design and of execution, and bears 
the visible impress of a mighty genius, ca- 
pable of embracing at once the parts and 
the whole of its scheme ; of employing with 
facility the most stupendous materials, and 
of observing all the required niceties of pro- 
— without experiencing any difficulty 
om the constraint.” 


Towards the conclusion of the first 
volume, we notice a short account of 
the life of Petrarch, who was the son 
of a Florentine, and who, like Dante, 
had been exiled from his native city 
He was born at Arezzo, on the 19th 
of July, 1304, and died at Argua near 
Padua, on the 18th of July, 1374. 
During the century of which his life 


occupied the greater portion, he = 
1e 
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the centre of Italian Literature. It is 
difficult to say, whether the extended 
reputation which Petrarch enjoyed, 
during the course of a long life, is 
more glorious to himself or to his age. 
M. de Sismondi enters into a minute 
examination of his poems, and evinces 
on this occasion a rich fund of erudi- 
tion, combined with a complete know- 
ledge of his subject. 

The eleventh chapter pursues the 
topic of literary history, —‘* Boccacio, 
Italian Literature at the close of the 
fourteenth century.” Of Boccacio 
too much is said; his Decameron is 
licentious indeed, but dull as his The- 
seide. He avoided, from moral awe, 
communicating to his friend Petrarch 
that book of impurities which he was 
not ashamed of bequeathing to the rest 
of the world. On the subject of the 
Decameron, the author truly observes 
that 

“The style is in reality dull, but this 
was @ necessary consequence of the educa- 
tion and pedantry in repute at the time of 
its composition. Another and a more sin- 
gular defect in this romance arises from the 
imcongruous mixture of the antient mytho- 
logy with the Christian religion. We re- 
gret this incongruity in the romances and 
fabliaux of the middle ages, on all occa- 
sions, when the Trouvéres have attempted 
the manners of antiquity. As these igno- 
rant authors could not form an idea of any 
other mode of manners than that of their 
own age, they have given an air of Chris- 
tianity to all which they have borrowed 
from antient mythology.” 


In the following chapters, Politiano, 
Pulci, Bocardo, Ariosto, Alamani, and 
Tasso, successively pass under review. 
Of Ariosto it is said, 


*€ The Orlando Furioso is a poem univer- 
sally known. It has been translated into 
all the modern languages, and by the sole 
charm of its adventures, independently of 
its poetry, has long been the delight of the 
youth of all countries. It may therefore be 
taken for granted, that all the world is aware 
that Ariosto undertook to sing the Paladins 
and their amours at the court of Charle- 
magne during the fabulous wars of this Mo- 
narch against the Moors.” 


In the progress of our epitome of 
the subject matter of these volumes, it 
has been our wish rather to excite than 
to satiate curiosity; but as we have not 
been able to obtain the original work, 
we dare not bestow on the translator 
all the praise which we Lelieve to be 

Gent. Mac. August, 1823. 
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his due. At any rate, however, it is 
no small service to his country, that he 
has so well naturalized a work which 
is so extensive and instructive. One 
observation deserves to be made, and 
to be maintained, that few are the au- 
thors who yet retain any influence 
over our opinions. An historian or 
two, a poet or two, of the Medicean 
age, are still classics with the reading 
world; but the swarm that buzzed in 
the sunshine of patronage, are with 
difficulty to be rescued from the pool 
of oblivion. So just is the remark of 
Hume, that reputation founded on 
philosophy and science awa 
with the revolutions of human opi- 
nion; but that to record or select the 
phenomena of human nature, creates 
an interest with the species itself. 


Qe 

29. Memoirs of the Marchioness de Bon- 

champs, on La Vendée, edited by the 

Countess de Genlis. Translated from the 

French. 12mo. pp.173. Knight. 

THE French Revolution forms one 
of the most important zras of modern 
history; and these interesting but 
heart-rending details are illustrative 
of the sanguinary results of that great 

litical convulsion. La Vendée, it 
is well known, was the seat of loyalty 
and religion, and consequently the 
theatre of the most ruthless and exter- 
minating contests. The fell demons 
of the revolutionary storm spared nei- 
ther age nor sex. ‘The National Con- 
vention poured forth the blood-hounds 
of war against the unfortunate adhe- 
rents of fallen Royalty; and resistance 
to military despotism excited deeds of 
heroism worthy of a better fate than 
the unhappy Venieons experienced. 
The achievements of the brave M. de 
la Rochejaquelin shine conspicuously 
in the pages of the historian; and in 
this little volume under review, the 
Marchioness de Bonchamps has record- 
ed the heroic deeds of her illustrious 
husband. She was a witness and a 
participator of his fortunes; and en- 
dured, in the fullest extent, all the mi- 
series resulting from his reverses— 

“«¢ Quorum pars magna fuit.” 


Although these Memoirs have been 
produced under the direction of Ma- 
dame de Genlis, they bear internal 
evidence that they have chiefly, if not 
altogether, been composed by the un- 
fortunate lady whose sufferings they 

so 
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so pathetically relate. They present 
the lively picture of a pure and ele- 
vated mind, expressing the recollec- 
tions of misery, sueh as no other fe- 
male scarcely ever bore against with 
equal fortitude. We find detailed, 
with exquisite simplicity, the virtues 
of her noble husband; the calamities 
which the desolation of his country 
brought on herself and children ; their 
flights from the habitations of men to 
lonely woods and wilds ; and their en- 
durance of famine and disease under 
the most appalling circumstances that 
the imagination can conceive. 

The Marquis de Bonchamps was 
descended from one of the most an- 
tient and illustrious families of the 
province of Anjou, and his lady was 
of equal birth. He possessed consi- 
derable influence in La Vendée, and 
at the death of Louis XVI. the inha- 
bitants, with the Marquis at their 
head, determined to “ resist barbarous 
men, stained with blood, who, in their 
' sacrilegious and regicide fury, had just 
immolated the most virtuous Monarch, 
in overturning at once the throne and 
the altar.” 

*« At the news of the rising of our Can- 
ton,” says our fair authoress, “ the Con- 
vention commanded those troops who were 
sent into La Vendée, to exterminate men, 
women, and children,—even animals,—even 
vegetation. Such was the unheard-of rage 
with which the resistance of the Vendeans 
to the decree regarding the levy of troops 
had inspired that assembly.” 


After detailing the preparation for 
the approaching contest, she thus 
describes the enthusiasm of the Ven- 
deans: 

«* About this period there was an extraor- 
dinary activity in the cottages of la Vendée, 
and in the villages and small towns of which 
the ts had made themselves masters. 
Arms were rudely fabricated ; herdsmen, be- 
come warriors, had turned their peaceful 
huts into workshops, where the iron rung 
under the redoubled blows of the hammer. 
Instruments of husbandry, which had been 
destined to the tranquil cultivation of the 
soil, became mg me = aye 
arms. Originally formed for the propa- 

tion of ae tool of man, they now jaw 
eath and destruction into the fields they 
ought to have fertilized. However, agri- 
culture was not abandoned ;—the cultiva- 
tion of the fields was entrusted to women 
aud children ;—but if fortune did not se- 
cond the bravery of the men, the women 
immediately abandoned their labours to fly 
to their assistance, to protect their retreat, 
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even to fight with them in order to drive 
away the enemy. During the battles, the 
air resounded with the repeated shouts of 
Vive la Religion! Vive le Roi! Vivent les 
Bourbons! They did not march upon the 
enemy, they precipitated themselves to- 
wards him; the flash of the cannon was, 
for these peasants, a signal to throw them- 
selves upon the earth to invoke the God of 
armies; its thunder was to them a call to 
rise up rapidly and spring upon the batte- 
ries, crushing every thing that resisted them 
with an inconceivable velocity. If on their 
way they came up to the cross of a mission, 
the whole of the army went on their knees 
and prayed. On one occasion one of their 
chiefs remonstrated against their stopping 
thus; M. de Lescure interrupted him, say- 
ing, ‘ let them pray, they will fight the bet- 
ter for it.” In an affair where the Vendeans 
were sure to be overwhelmed by numbers, 
they cried aloud, ¢ let us march to Heaven ;” 
and they penetrated the battalions of the 
enemy, lene to rush upon martyrdom.” 


The Royalists gained many brilliant 
successes; but at length they expe- 
rienced a sad reverse in the » the of 
their illustrious leader : 


«< All the Generals agreed to entrust M. 
de Bonchamps with the arrangement of the 
order of battle, and his dispositions were 
universally admired. ‘The signal being 
given, the Vendeans attacked the enemy 
with impetuosity ; the centre of the Repub- 
lican army was broken by M. de Bonchamps; 
the ferocious Carrier, who fought in the 
ranks, had a horse killed under him. The 
battle was soon general; they fought man 
to man, nothing resisted the Royalists,— 
their triumph appeared decisive. 

‘*The Vendeans had overthrown every 
thing, and they were already in the suburbs 
of Chollet. All at once the grenadiers of 
the Convention rallied ; —the Mayengois 
marched in advance; and the face of every 
thing was changed. ‘Taken in flank by the 
cavalry in the plain, the Royalists were 
broken; in vain their Generals endeavoured 
to arrest the fugitives; even the voice of 
my husband had lost its power. As a last 
effort, all the chiefs assembled, formed a 
squadron, which a few Vendean horsemen 
joined, and threw themselves in desperation 
into the midst of the ranks of the enemy. 
It was in this fatal moment that M. de Bon- 
champs received a mortal wound in his body, 
and fell bathed in his blood.” 


The deplorable situation to which 
this heroic female was reduced, after 
the fatal battle of Mans, is heart-rend- 
ing in the detail. She fled with her 
two children from society, to escape 
the sanguinary emissaries of the Na- 
tional Convention. Concealed in a 

wood, 
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wood, and exposed to famine and dis- 
ease, she lost her infant child, who, 
affected with the small-pox, — in 
her arms. She then took re uge in 
the cottage of a peasant; but he, alarm- 
ed at the consequences, fled from his 
habitation. We shall extract her own 
affecting statement of what followed : 

**The Republicans having come from 
Nantes, to make a search — our new 

» we were compelled without delay to 
ol ths house ; ae were placed in the 
hollow of a tree, about twelve feet high. 
We climbed to this hiding-place by means 
of a ladder, and we remained in it three days 
and three nights, having the small-pox: I 
had moreover a gathering in the knee, and 
one in the leg. F suffered greatly from these 
two sores, yet I believe they contributed to 
save my lite, as they freely carried off all 
the humours of my disease. 

‘The good t placed near us, in 
the hollow of the tree, a small pitcher of 
water and a morsel of bread. After the mo- 
ment of joy which I derived from the possi- 
bility of saving myself with my child, even 
in the hollow of a tree, who can express all 
that I suffered in that sad situation? But 
it was an asylum, and in that terrible hour it 
was everything. Never did any one with 
more satisfaction and pleasure take posses- 
sion of a convenient and suitable apartment. 
But, afterwards, what dark reflections came 
crowding upon my mind. At the end of an 
hour I found myself so fatigued, by the con- 
strained attitude in which I was obliged to 
remain in this narrow prison, and which I 
could not change, that I thought it would 
be impossible for me to close my eyes. My 
daughter suffered less than myself, because 
I held her on my knees, and she could turn 
about, which she never did without rubbing 
my diseased knee: in these moments she al- 
ways gave me extreme pain; but I abstained 
from complaint. I spent, indeed, a horrible 
night, and my inquietude, as well as my 
bodily sufferings, did not allow me a mo- 
ment of repose. My daughter slept a little ; 
but during her sleep she constantly groan- 
ed, and her wailings wrung my heart, When 
she awoke, it was to ask for drink. I was 
myself devoured by a burning thirst, which 
I dared not satisfy, in the fear of exhaust- 
ing our little store of water. At length, at 
break of day, our charitable peasant came to 
bring us some brown bread and some apples. 
This visit alone was a consolation for me; it 
p#ved to me that we were not entirely aban- 
doned, and that we had yet a support and a 
protector. I had no appetite, but I eagerly 
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ing; we were not only without a physician, 
whhews mene: skill, ee 
vants, — without a bed, Ngo a ~~ 
without having even ibi 
a pon None a ie a suffer- 
ings of a dangerous » and e 

to the inclemency of the air; for if the 
weather had not been frosty, and it had be- 
come stormy, the rain and hail would have 
fallen in our tree. In this dreadful state, it 
appeared impossible not to sink speedily un- 
der such a combination of evils. This idea 
caused in me the most extraordinary feeling 
that could ever distract the mind of a mo- 
ther: I wished to survive my daughter, had 
it been only for an hour. I could not bear 
the thought of what would become of her— 
of what she would feel, when I should no 
longer answer her, when she would no 
longer receive my caresses, when I should* 
no longer support her in my arms, when she 
should see me motionless, lifeless, cold, in- 
sensible to her tears and her cries. These 
thoughts rent my soul; they would as- 
suredly have cost me my life but for reli- 
gion, which lifted me above myself. I 
prayed with confidence, fervour, and resig- 
nation; and after every prayer, poured out 
from the bottom of my heart, I felt myself 
strengthened and re-animated; my pulses 
beat with less violence ; my fever lessened ; 
my heavy eyes closed, and I sometimes 
slept two or three hours in succession, with 
the sweetest and calmest sleep; my daugh- 
ter also recovered her montis all I ceased 
to fear for her life. On the morning of the 
third day, they brought us some milk, which 
I saved for my child, and which did her 
great good. At length our place of refuge 
was discovered, or at least suspected. A 
peasant, passing in the dusk of the evening 
near our tree, heard me cough several times ; 
he guessed that body was hidden in the 
tree. On his arrival in the village, he men- 
tioned this circumstance. An old soldier of 
the army of M. de Bonchamps heard his 
account ; he was living with his aged father. 
Having served in the army of the Royalists, 
he often hid himself when the Republicans 
passed through the village. Knowing I was 
a fugitive, he soon discovered the truth; 





‘ but he abstained speaking of it to the other 


villagers. He pretended to retire to rest, 
but instead of lying down, he came imme- 
diately to the place where I was, of which 
he had informed himself. All at once, to- 
wards the end of the night, I heard myself 
called by my name ;—the unsuitable hour, 
and the rough voice of a man which I did 
not recognize, terrified me very much: I 
did not answer. The soldier was not dis- 





ate some of the apples, because they q h 

ed my thirst a little ; but I soon perceived 
that this bad nourishment aggravated my 
disease. My daughter experienced the same 
effect ;—our fever redoubled. In spite of 
the cold of the season we were both burn- 


aged; he pr d his name, but 
did not give me confidence, for I did 


that 
not remember it. Nevertheless he persist- 
ed, adding, in a low voice, Trust yourself to 
a soldier of the army of Bonchamps. is 
name, so dear, produced upon me the ey 
whic 
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which he ex . My tears flowed, whilst 
I thanked God for sending me a deliverer. 
He climbed to the top of the tree, assisted 
the to get up to him, and prevailed upon me 
to place myself upon his shoulders. Al- 
though the load was heavy, he descended 
with much dexterity and good fortune; but 
as he was reaching the ground, his foot 
slipped, and we all fell into the hedge. My 
fear for my child was extreme; but I was 
soon comforted; for this poor little girl, 
who suffered no injury from the fall, began 
to laugh at it. This laughter, so astonish- 
ing in our circumstances, this sound so 
strange to my ear, at once caused me sur- 
rise, joy, and the most tender emotion. 
The soldier conducted us to his father’s 
house hard by. This good old man and his 
family received us with an affecting cor- 
diality. They lighted a large fire, which 
produced such an effect upon me, that, hav- 
ing warmed myself for a moment, I fainted. 
ese good people, in their terror, thought 
at first I was dead. My poor child uttered 
piercing cries. At length, by their kind at- 
tentions, I recovered my senses. They put 
me with my little girl to bed, and although 
we had only a bad mattress I found it de- 
lightful.” 

Never did the unfortunate Wal- 
denses and Albigenses experience 
more suffering than the persecuted 
Vendeans. ‘I was often,” says our 
auto-biographer, ‘‘ obliged to hide my- 
self, sometimes behind the cupboards, 
sometimes under the beds, and fre- 
quently had their swords passed above 
my head.” At last she was arrested, 
in the disguise of a peasant, when re- 
posing in a ditch. She was carried 

fore the regicidal tribunal, tried, and 
condemned to death; but fortunately, 
at the intercession of some republican 
soldiers, whose lives had been saved 
by her interference, she was pardon- 


The narrative is occasionally inter- 


spersed with notes from the pen of 
Madame de Genlis, illustrative of the 
details recorded by the Marchioness 
de Bonchamps; but the Countess 
states that she is only the editor of 
the Memoirs; and that the Mar- 
chioness is the author as well as the 
heroine of them. 


—>- 
30. Ingram’s Saxon Chronicle. (Conti- 
nued from p. 47) 


IN editing the Saxon Chronicle, we 
should have preferred complete copies 
fromthe best successive manuscripts, 
and collations from the rest, because, 
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through a harlequin’s coat of sen- 
on stitched together, out of dif- 
ferent originals and transcripts, the 
grammar often becomes so confused, 
that the sense is equivocal; but we 
honestly confess, that we do not know 
such a method to have been practica- 
ble with regard to the book in ques- 
tion. As to any assistance from the 
Chroniclers, whom we see that Mr, 
Ingram sometimes quotes, little bene- 
fit, we apprehend, can be derived from 
them in correction of a faulty version ; 
for to us their knowledge of the lan- 
guage seems to be superficial. Brom 
ton, for instance, has perverted the 
sense of some passages. See Lye v. 
Lida, and Nicolson’s Engl. Histor. 
Libr. pars i. p. 176, ed. 8vo, who re- 
fers us to Spelman’s Vit. AElfredi R. 
p- 18. 

The most difficult part of the Saxon 
Chronicle is the Epinicion thelstani, 
printed in Gibson, 112; in Ingram, 
140. In the former, it is a congeries 
of error. Ingram’s translation is spi- 
rited, fine, and illustrative of the sturd 
character of the language. We shall, 
however, state some passages in the 
English version, of which we do not 
agree with him. Mr. Ingram renders, 
€admund wxSeling ealdop langne 
typ serlogon wt yecce ypeopda ec- 
sum ymbe Bpunan-buph, thus — 
Edmund atheling, elder of ancient 
race, slew in the fight with the edge 
% their swords, the ror at Brumby. 

he passage is precisely word for word 
the same in Gibson, page 112. But 
there is no Fog in the original. Lye 
reads it (v. Tip.) “‘ Diuturnam victo- 
riam reportarunt in prelio [acie gladi- 
orum circa Brunanburth.] We men- 
tion Lye, because we are at a loss to 
know by what authority gerlogon is 
rendered reporéarunt, instead of slew, 
as in Mr. Ingram, who is here more 
correct; and the apparent sense of 
ealdop langne cvyp is the prince of 
long ancestors; but we honestly con- 
fess that we cannot reconcile the cases 
to this version, nor find any clue to 
the difficulty in Hickes (Grammat. 
A. Sax. pp. 11—19.) We are inclined 
to think, that in the transcripts the 
distinctive terminations of the cases 
were not properly regarded, an opi- 
nion we do not hastily adopt, but from 
a strong suspicion, founded on_ the 
well-known fact that we have long 
ago discarded the Saxon terminations, 
except 
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except in the 
in the plural. 
ticle. ] 

To proceed, we have heopon hea- 
¥Solinde (p. 141) translated by “‘ hew- 
ed their banners.” We know no such 
meaning of heaSolinde as banners ; 
and render it by “‘ hewed their no- 
bles.” In p. 142, Mr. Ingram trans- 
lates meepe cuncgol by gigantic light. 
We have never seen mezpe used in 
this sense, only as splendid, brilliant. 
Mr. Ingram renders (p. 142) pepig 
pisey ped, by “the mighty seed of 
Mars,” apparently, because the words 
are translated infes‘a Martis proles, in 
Lye (v. Wepig), and mighty more poe- 
ticises infesta, than its general accep- 
tation. Nowhere do we find Peps 
to mean mighty; nor do we think that 
pisey here in reality signifies either 
Mars or Battle ; but that it is the ge- 
nitive of pig idolum, as it occurs in 
Cedmon ; and that the frue meaning 
of the passage is the ‘‘idol’s accursed 
seed,” alluding to their heathenism. 
One passage more, and we have done. 
Mr. Ingram renders to hder yprerne 
by the noisy deep; Lye, by ad navem 
indixit (v. Scepmion). For our parts, 
we read yverne as a substantive, and 
take the meaning to be, in its sense of 
institutum, that they were compelled 
by necessity (nyde gebsded) to learn 
the management of ships, 1. e. made 
sailors against their will; at all events, 


nitive singular, and s 


See the end of this ar- 


is not in the text. 

This antient eulogium we think 
very characteristic of the sort of “* Rule 
Britannias” and ‘‘ Conquering Heroes 
come,” which obtained among our 
ancestors; and Mr. Turner's speci- 
mens do not equally interest us; for 
those are far less illustrative of charac- 
ter, abound with incomprehensible 
metaphors, and show off the ruffian- 
ism of pirates called sea-kings, rapes, 
murders, thefts, and other revolting 
things. Our readers will not, how- 
ever, thank us for giving them fossil 
nuts to crack, such as are the diction- 
ary phrases of which we have treated, 
instead of real ones, those which have 
a claim to interest. We shall there- 
fore grind no more gerunds, but sew 
on to our sage disquisitions a curious 
elucidation, which this Epinicion fur- 
nishes of Anglo-Saxon manners. The 
commercial noblesse of the Anglo- 
Saxons, through the state of society, 
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did not consist of merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, but of the most useful 
mechanics, particularly smiths, mean- 
ing thereby carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and all the handi-craftsmen of those 
descriptions. Our ancestors, therefore, 
did not disdain to call themselves in 
lyric poetry, plance pig-rmray, fierce 
battle-smiths (p. 145), which Lye ren- 
ders (v. Wience), quoting the phrase 
from this place, and a recurrence in 
Cod. Exon. f. 83, b. 1. 5, Arrogantes 
belli fabricatores, certainly not with 
the success of Mr. Ingram. 


We think it absolutely just to ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that as no wri- 
ters can be presumed to understand 
the language be.ter than Lye or Man- 
ning, the authors of the Deckeeun, 
that ¢hey still, in many instances, ac- 
cording to our judgment, miss that 
real sense of passages which Mr. In- 
ae supplies ; and that he would pro- 

ably have still further succeeded, if, 

instead of embellishing his version by 
modern phraseology, 4 had observed 
a strict literal interpretation. For in- 
stance, in p. 148, he has j he hepbe 
pice yeore%Se heal gep, which idiom- 
atically means, ‘‘ and he held the 
kingdom the half of a seventh year,” 
or “‘ six years and a ~_ a as it is cor- 
rectly rendered by Mr. Ingram, which 
modern interpretation we had rather 
have seen in seer wee italics, adjoin- 
ed to the Saxonism. Half the effect 
of an old language is lost by shaving, 
powdering, and tayloring it. It is 
something of the same character as 
re) ing churches. And here it 
woul hove been not only delightfully 
curious, but exceedingly useful; be- 
cause Mr. Ingram truly observes, in 
p- xxxii. “* The Saxon grammar above 
all others must be taught by the lan- 
guage, and not the language by the 
grammar.” Still it is a language 
worth studying, an oak of a lan- 
guage, very firm in grain, and such a 
language as we may suppose a Her- 
cules would have spoken. As to the 
modern alteration of it, we find, 
from Mr. Ingram, (xxv.) that the de- 
clension of Se yeo, &c. was lost, thro’ 
the Normans, who used the plural no- 
minative ¢he indiscriminately for all 
cases and genders in both numbers, 
No doubt they also destroyed other 
distinctions of cases by the termina- 
tions. As to the changes foreign to 
our present subject, Tyrwhitt s ” 
the 
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the introduction of French words ; and 

the use of Latin and classical litera- 

ture the other. 
—@— 

31. Love, a Poem, in Three Parts. To 
which is added, The Giaour, a Satirical 
Poem. By E. Elliott, Stocking. 

IT has seldom happened to us in the 

rogress of our critical labours, to have 

n visited by such perpetual alterna- 
tions of — feelings as we have 
experienced during the perusal of Mr. 
Elliott’s poem. Its beauties and de- 
fects are alike palpable—manifest—and 
if the latter were expunged, if instead 
of adhering with fond pertinacity to 
all his thoughts and crudities, one half 
of the poem were pruned away, a resi- 
due would be left us worthy of an a 
fruitful in good poetry, and would 

lace its author on no unenviable 
height among the moral poets of the 
day. It appears to us that this author 
has to learn that hard lesson—how to 
blot. As it is, he has given us as much 
to censure as to praise. 

We would not wish that our readers 
should understand that the poet has 
confined his delineation to the single 
passion of “ Love,” which, under this 
denomination, has led to such disas- 
trous results in the world. He has 
taken a loftier range, and has depicted 
Love in its more enlarged and com- 
prehensive grasp, embracing all the 
charities of social life, all the ties that 
knit man to his kind, the relations of 
parental fondness and filial affection, 
the love of country, and the love of 
God. 

The poem opens with lines of calm 
dignity, admirably in unison with the 
subject. The inextinguishable nature 
of genuine love is well depicted in 
these lines: 


“When Virtue dies in pallid Want’s em- 


Not friendlese, tho’ abandon’d by the base ; 
Then o’er the grave from which all flatterers 


Y> (buy. 
Love sheds a tear which kingdoms could not 
And, as the April sunbeam melts the snow, 
Till =~ the golden flower that slept be- 
o 


—_— 


Thy look can charm the fiend beneath whose 
eye 

All joys bus thine and blest Religion’s die, 

The king of woes, pride-humbling poverty.” 
The desolation of the village, and 

the demoralizing effects of large ma- 

nufactories on rural manners, are old 

complaints, but the subject is treated 


by our author in ame Ge bursts of 
vigorous and impassion F 
eThe third bock is ym ee usively 
occupied with an on, narrative. 
A female struck blind by lighwing at 
the altar, and on the bridal four. ‘Phe 
horrors of this afflictive visitation are 
poetically though somewhat too mi- 
nutely described ; but a worse misfor- 
tune remains to be told: 


*¢ Blind and belov'd, she smil’d thro’ tears 
resign’d ; [blind !"” 
But, ah! she fear’d to be despis’d, and 
Her fears were too prophetic. The 
husband, who had soothed her in the 
early days of her sorrow, grew cold, 
alienated, and estranged, dissipated 
her fortune, and left her to misery and 
want,— 
**She to that house where Want is fed by 


Scorn, [borne ; 
Too weak to walk, by hireling hands was 
There hourly dying, she forgot her woe, 
And smil’d with cheek of fire and lip of 
snow 
On visions of the past.” 


The sufferings and resignation of 
this afflicted being are detailed in lan- 
guage painfully pathetic. Her heart- 
ess husband in the mean time is 
fighting in a foreign country, while 
the deserted wife in fearful anxiety 
listens to every tale of victory. At 
length a letter is announced : 


*¢ With feeble shriek she fell, and tried to 


rise, 
And strain’d the letter to her sightless eyes, 
And kiss’d it o’er and o’er.” 


But disappointment again awaits 
her, and her name is not even men- 
tioned. 

The second part of the poem pour- 
trays the miseries of sinful passion 
turning the brightest hues of love to 
severest woe, e have here an epi- 
sode, speaking of a proscribed fugitive 
and traitor, named Morland, occupy- 
ing two whole books; and although 
there is some very powerful writing, 
we are constrained to declare that the 
tale is out of place. 

Of the remainder of this poem of 
** Love,” we forbear to speak. Seduc- 
tion, infanticide, and self-murder, 
whatever light or lustre poetry may 
throw around them, are appalling 
themes. 

Mr. Elliott has exhibited even on 
these subjects. no common powers ; 
but they are subjects which no genius 

can 
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can render tolerable,—which no talent 
can redeem. 

Of the Satire which closes the vo- 
lume, we say nothing, but that it is 
little calculated to reform, which is 
the legitimate object of all punish- 


ment. 
a Ae 
32. Thoughts chiefly on serious Suljects ; 
with Remarks on Lacon.” By Wm, 

Danby, Esq. Exeter. 

THIS is the production of a Chris- 
tian, a Scholar, and a Gentleman ;— 
what more can we add in the way of 
recommendation? We have here the 
effusions of a mind well trained and 
disciplined, and stored with well di- 
gested matter; and whether treating 
of Religion or of Morals, of Metaphy- 
sics or of Literature, the same good 
sense and sound reflection characterise 
the whole. He stands in complete 
contrast with, and in direct opposi- 
tion to, the flimsy and fashionable 
Literature of the day; and he must be 
prepared for a certain portion of that 
neglect which all the higher exercises 
of the mind seem destined to experi- 
ence. He must be content to submit 
his claim with dignified tranquillity to 


posterity; and when the present ug 
tishable, yet popular effusions are for 
gotten, when ‘‘oblivion’s gulph” has 
received dramas and mystery, sonnet 
and epic, tale and essay,—the greater 
part of the volume before us will be 


remembered with honour, if not 
classed with the aphorisms of Sid- 
ney, or ranged with the maxims of 
Bacon. 

‘To give any adequate idea of the va- 
rious subjects discussed in these vo- 
lumes would, within the prescribed 
limits of a review, be impossible. 
The specimens we shall quote will, 
however, be sufficient, we trust, to 
induce a desire for the perusal of the 
whole. 


«¢ We cannot solve all the difficulties that 
occur in the moral dispensation of the world 
we live in ; but as we may be sure, from the 
soundest reasoning, that there is a Supreme 
Being; and as the Scriptural doctrines, 
whatever objections we may make to them, 
are sup} by evidence, both external and 
internal, that fully evinces the truth of 
them ; these, if properly considered, with 
the general conclusions to be drawn from 
them, and their application to the condi- 
tion of mankind, will give that solution to 
all our difficulties, and that answer to every 
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objection we can make, that must satisfy 


our reason, and make our acquiescence an 
indispensable obligation. Every difficulty 
cannot well be solved to us, unless things 
are brought within.the reach of our under- 
standings that are now beyond them. The 
objections must, I apprehend, be answered, 
and the acquiescence of our reason made ob- 
ligatory, y the satisfaction given to the 
mind on the most material points. This 
the Scriptures contain ample means of do- 
ing: in the investigation of them, indeed, 
our feelings are as much concerned as our 
reason, and perhaps still more; but we must 
take care neither to lose sight of, nor to 
abuse the latter.” 


From the second volume we could 
wish that the “Remarks on Lacon” 
were entirely expunged. Without the 
work, on which they are a comment- 
ary, they are unintelligible; and with 
it, they are often trite, and occasionally 
puerile. It is here that we have found 
our author prosing and garrulous, and 
unworthy of himself. f the passages 
at the close of the first volume, in al- 
lusion to domestic circumstances, we 
cannot speak in terms of praise; they 
are not in that good taste and keeping 
which are so generally conspicuous in 
Mr. Danby’s writings. They may 
also expose an amiable man to ridi- 
cule, hardly to be prevented by the 
anticipating ‘‘ morsel of criticism,” 
with which he has favoured us. 


** As there inay be some prudence in 
paring for the worst that may be said of me 
and my work (though I shall probably fall 
short in my estimation of that) I will endea- 
vour to do it in suggesting a morsel of cri- 
ticism that may not ill suit the tastes that 
relish it. Suppose then it should be served 
up in this way: ‘All that we can gather 
from the effusions of this gentleman (he 
must excuse us if we do not dignify him 
with the title of author) is, that he is very 
much in love, and that he fancies the pub- 
lic will be as much interested in what con- 
cerns the object of his amorous feelings as 
he is himself. He would fain — 4 us 
that the best way to mount to Heaven is by 
borrowing the wings of Cupid for that pur- 

» and that a man cannot better pare 
Pimself for the journey, than by falling in 
love, at the of 70, with a girl of 26. 
Indeed we do not remember to have seen 
before such a confusion of the ‘ amor divi- 
nus et humanus;’ and we really think that 
the sentiments (if sentiments they deserve 
to be called) that dictated these rhapsodies, 
were better designated by any other name 
than that of ‘pia desideria.’” We must beg 
leave to assure him (this sighing swain, 


with 
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with the hairs and head) that 
we, ety a are grey like his, will not 
suffer the heads they cover to run into simi- 
lar vagaries; and while we deprecate the 
adoption of his creed, or the imitation of 
his example, we must remind this new 
Ixion, that, however he may mistake his 
Cloud for a Juno (and for aught we know, 
himself for a Jupiter) those who have not 
the infatuation or presumption that seem to 
s him, will,’ &e. &e. &c. 

«* However, though I have the possibi- 
lity of all this, and ay * still worse, be- 
fore my eyes, I cannot help hoping that 
more candid and liberal critics (and such 
there surely are) will speak more favourably 
of me and my work, and will admit (perhaps 
as having experienced them) the compati- 
bility of the different feelings expressed in 
it; that they will allow that what has been 
done before (I mean similar marriages) may 
be done again, and with the same tolerance 
that has before been shewn; and that the 
reasons assigned for it are neither wholly to 
be rejected, nor have been improperly 
brought forward, at a time when the publi- 
city, through the medium of newspapers, of 
every event public or private, and the com- 
ments made upon it, may justify the person 
most materially concerned in it, however 
insignificant he and his concerns may be, 
in speaking for himself and them (whenever 
he fancies he has any thing plausible to say) 
as well as leaving others to speak for or 

inst him, as their inclinations - direct 
em. If those inclinations are influenced 
by liberality and candour, they will at least 
pardon the error that mere worldly policy, 
or an overstrained delicacy or pride, may be 
dis: to condemn, or that thoughtless 
levity, or a still worse disposition, may be 
eager to ridicule.” 


We take leave of Mr. Danby with 
sentiments of veneration and respect, 
with those feelings which are due to 
the virtuous and the wise. 


> 


33. Remarks on the Country extending from 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo, including 
Observations on the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants. With an Appendix, 
containing an Account of the European 
Trade with the West Coast of Africa. By 
Captain John Adams. 8vo. pp. 265. 
Whittaker. 


EVERY Work which makes us at 
all better acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of a 
distant part of the globe, may be con- 
sidered as an acquisition to Litera- 
ture; and for this reason, every in- 
telligent traveller who publishes the 
observations which occurred to him 





during his sojourn abroad, confers 
an obligation on society, in propor- 
tion to the talents and fidelity hhe dis- 
plays. 

Notwithstanding the interest which 
the consideration of the slave-trade has 
given to Africa, little, comparatively 
speaking, is known of the character of 
the people about whom so much pee 
feeling has been excited ; and as Cap- 
tain Adams’s remarks contain much 
information relative to the customs, 
dispositions, and moral and physical 
energies of the natives of a consider- 
hte tins of coast of that country, we 
consider his book very acceptable. He 
appears to describe what he saw faith- 
fully, and without prejudice; and his 
observations evince an_ intelligent 
mind: his opinion of the people of 
the different parts of the coast he has 
visited, are frequently illustrated by 
anecdotes of their conduct on particu- 
lar occasions ; and hence amusement 
as well as information may be derived 
from the work. Our limits oblige us 
to be very brief in our extracts, but 
they will be sufficient to show the na- 
ture of the work, and to prove that the 
natives of that part of Africa are sen- 
sible and shrewd, and possess a men- 
tal soil that would repay the labour of 
cultivation. 


**Cootry (the King or Chief of the town 
of Lagos), like many of his Royal brethren 
in Africa, is a receiver of stolen goods; for 
he does not hesitate to share what his ser- 
vants purloin, and that'servant is his great- 
est favourite, who can rob his European 
friends with most address. It was no secret 
to the master of a vessel, that his storehouse 
was clandestinely entered, and robbed of 
several bags of corn by one of the King’s 
domestics, and he sent a message to the 
black Monarch, that if he caught the thief 
in the act, he would shoot him, whoever he 
might be. The opportunity soon occurred, 
and the man was shot, when in the act of 
taking away upon his head a bag of corn. 
When the King was informed of the cir- 
cumstance, his only remark was, that the 
ges was a fool, and not a proper thief.” — 

- 103. 


The following anecdote displays not 
a little sagacity : 


**On interrogating Occondo, the King’s 
favourite and linguist, respecting the ele- 
phant’s teeth [three of which, sprinkled 
with blood, it appears in a preceding page, 
were placed in a reclining posture against 
the wall in the King’s apartmeut], a 
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they were Cootry’s fetiche*, his answer 
was, that the elephant being more sagacious 


and stronger than any animal, he represented 
best (ons ically of eourse) Cootry’s 
r over his subjects. If the black Mo- 
narch had been acquainted with heraldry, it 
would be a reasonable inference to draw, that 
his fetiche was his coat of arms.” P, 104. 


A want of space prevents our no- 
ticing several curious customs and 
anecdotes; but the singular fact, that 
circumcision is very commonly prac- 
tised on the natives in places where 
the Mahomedan religion is unknown, 
is too curious to be passed over: when 
questioned on the subject, the only 
reason they assign is, that their ances- 
tors were so marked. The author 
strongly recommends Malemba for the 
establishment of a colony, from the 
comparative salubrity of the climate, 
and the peculiarly mild and tractable 
disposition of the inhabitants. On 
the interesting question relative to the 
termination of the Niger, he does not 
hazard an opinion of his own; al- 
though he disputes, and we think sa- 
tisfactorily, the hypothesis of Riechard, 
that it discharges itself into the sea by 
the many rivers between those of For- 
mosa and Del Rey; and dissents from 
the idea expressed in a recent publica- 
tion, that the rivers Lagos and Bonny 
are the embouchures of the Niger. 
Captain Adams thinks that the Niger 
might be more safely visited by way of 
Ardrah and Hio, than by any other 
route at present known. 

The Appendix to the volume must 
be found a valuable assistant to ships 
visiting this part of Africa. 

Having now willingly allowed the 
work the merit which it eee to us 
to possess, we cannot take leave of 
Captain Adams without censuring his 
ridiculous attempts to be satirical on 
the members of the legal profession of 
his native country. Like himself we 
despise pettifogging attornies, but as 
we believe they are nearly extinct, we 
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therefore feel it our duty to condemn 
such illiberal reflections whenever they 
come before us. Such uncalled-for 
observations as those in which the au- 
thor has indulged, evince, to say the 
least, exceedingly bad taste ; if they be 
meant for wit, we assure him a note is 
required to inform his readers that such 
was the object of their insertion, for 
we are convinced no one would disco- 
ver it without such an explanation. 


Qe 


84. Orations for the Oracles of God. In 
Four Parts. Judgment to come, an Argu- 
ment in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edw. 
Irving, M.A. Minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden, London, 8vo. 
Hamilton. 

THIS Reverend Gentleman has at- 
tracted so much notice—he has been 
the object of so much admiration on 
the one hand, and of such bitter and 
virulent attack on the other—that we 
should appear negligent of our duty, 
if we were altogether to abstain 
from mentioning him. At the same 
time, we own, we are not usually dis- 

d to canvas the merits of public 

Feasion. To whatever communion 

they belong, we regard them with 

that respect, as Ministers of Religion, 
which forbids all severity of criticism. 

We therefore shall offer no remarks of 

our own on Mr. Irving; and among 

our contemporaries it is difficult to 
find any whose prejudices allow them 
to speak of him with due moderation. 

The most impartial article that we 

have met with‘on this gentleman's 

oratory, is in the Museum: it breathes 
perhaps somewhat too much levity for 
so grave atopic; but the following ex- 
tracts show that the writer is disposed 

**to hold the scales of justice with 

even and clean hands.” 

«* Who has not heard of the Rev. Mr. 
Irving? Who, among the sons of men, 
and the daughters of women, residing with- 
in a very few miles of Hatton Garden, and 





* As there is no good explanation of this word in the work before us, and as it is neces- 





sary it should be explained to understand the above extract, we insert the definition given 
of it in Meredith’s Gold Coast. Fetish is applied to every object of worship or veneration, 
and is a word of great license, it being applied in a great variety of ways: their priesthood 
are fetish ; things forbidden are fetish; places where white men are not allowed to enter 
are called fetish ; in some places it is fetish to kill an alligator, in others it is so to eat a 
black or a white fowl. If a person is poisoned, or unwell in a way they cannot account for, 
it is fetish ; instead of an oath to prove the truth of an assertion, they take fetish. Fetish 
is the Obi of the West Indies ; Fetish people the conjurors, the physicians, the lawyers, 
the priests of the country. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1323. 
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especially 
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especially okie with the intellectual and 
fashionable cizeles of the Metropolis, has 
not at least essayed to hear the extraordinary 
ulpit eloquence of this preacher of the 
Kirk of Scotland? The whole town yet 
rings with his fame. Gartered nobles, and 
the most eloquent of our senators, yea, 
Church dignitaries, with rosed hats, have 
been squeezed and jammed in the crowd, 
pressing onward to hang on the music of 
his periods, to gaze on the peculiarities of 
his gestures, or to be astounded by the 
thunder of his invectives. Hatton Garden, 
where the Caledonian Chapel stands, is a 
regular Sabbath scene of coroneted carriages. 
Within them are seen the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign and Domestic Secretaries of 
State, the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
to say nothing of enthusiastic Duchesses 
and too happy Marchionesses. Instead of 
the present * locus in quo,’ you would, from 
an observation of those on foot, on horse- 
back, and in carriages, which are parading 
it, suppose Regent-street to be the scene of 
action. The whole arena is indeed magical : 
and of Hatton Garden it may be poetically 
said, in the language of the Georgics— 


‘ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma!’ 


The like before was scarcely ever known. 
Even Dr. Chalmers, the master of Mr. Ir- 
ving, ‘the Gamaliel at whose feet he sat,” 
hardly received such splendid and over- 
whelming testimonies of applause. The 
ranks of Ministry and of Opposition have 
sent forth, not only their members, but 
their champions, to mingle ‘in unity and 
brotherly love,” on the ‘benches,’ over 
which the Preacher of the Caledonian Cha- 
pel sends forth his voice, and spreads far 
and wide his ‘ Orations’ and ‘ Arguments.’ 
The fervour (as was to be expected) has 
eminently possessed the FeMaLes of rank 
and distinction. The giddy grow grave, the 
timid become alarmed, and the sceptical 
doubt no longer. 

«« But, splendid and original as may be the 
talents of the preacher, the walk in which 
he has chosen to tread is limited. Mr. Jr- 
ving preaches to the intellectual world. The 
Great Preacher of Israel chose the poor, the 
humble, the lowly, and the meek, as the 
object of his ministration. His answer to 
the disciples of John the Baptist is, after 
all, the exact delineation or description of 
the proper objects of Christianity; and it 
concluded with the impressive and comfort- 
able avowal, that ‘ THe Poor had the Gos- 
pel preached to them.’ Mr. Irving will take 
it in good part if we caution him against 
too ready and unqualified an admission of all 
the ‘fine things’ that are uttered of his exer- 
tions. Let him beware of the fate of ¢ pro- 
digies’ in this capricious Metropolis. Let 
him be assured that his congregation, high 
or low, rich or poor, will soon cease to ex- 
press wonder, and will treat him exactly as 


they have treated other prodigies of a dif- 
ferent cast of character. A London audience 
grows cold as quickly as it grows hot. One 
breath makes, and another overthrows: and 
a Clergyman, in this instance, will be treated 
with as little ceremony as an actor. Iudeed, 
it must not be denied that Mr. Irving hath 
much of the dramatic cast in his sermous, 
and in his manner of preaching. There are 
those who say that he resembles Kean, and 
those who contend that he imitates Young. 
We do not believe the latter, and we think 
the former to be purely accidental. There 
is something too stern and sturdy in the 
materials of Mr. Irving’s understanding, to 
suppose him to be taxable with the weak- 
ness and folly of imitation, Yet, with every 
disposition to do justice to the simplicity of 
his feelings, we must enter our protest a- 
gainst the overcharged and tempestuous 
manner of the preacher's delivery. It is at 
times extravagant, and at times coarse; and 
not fitted to that calibre of intellect to which 
it is obvious that Mr. Irving wishes to ad- 
dress himself. He must be careful of the 
vulgarism of methodistical rant; and let 
him be assured that those heads and hearts 
which can appreciate the full force of his 
doctrine, will be repelled, rather than won 
over, if the action be suffered to injure the 
word which it accompanies. The raised 
arm and the clenched fist may now and 
then have driven home the truths which 
fell from the lips of John Knox ; but in Mr. 
Irving we desire to see a less frequent use 
of such gymnastic exercise. 

*«It must be admitted, at the same time, 
that the figure and face of our preacher are 
well calculated to give effect to an over- 
wrought action. Of an almost colossal sta- 
ture, with raven-coloured hair, pale visage, 
sunken cheeks, and dark eyes, Mr. Irving— 
yet a young man—may be said to present 
an original aspect to his congregation ; and 
possibly it is that we frequently approve in 
him what we could not endure in another 
equally-talented Divine. In other respects, 
Mr. Irving has commenced a lofty and a 
proud career. Throwing the dinner invita- 
tions of Duchesses on one side, and those of 
Countesses on the other, he has resolved, 
most wisely, to stand on the pedestal of his 
own unbolstered reputation ; and to impress 
mankind with a conviction that there is no- 
thing like independence of mind and charac- 
ter. Or, whatever depend he acl 
ledges, it is that which only ennobles bis 
high calling ; for he is, as are att Minis- 
ters of the Gospel of Christ, an ambassador 
of the Most Hicu. 

«In argument Mr. Irving rather uses 
peal, than has recourse to syllogism. His 
logic does not go directly to the head or 
heart. He rouses rather than convinces, 
and amplifies rather than condenses. His 
whole thoughts and words glow and burn 
with inconceivable rapidity and power. 

What 
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What Quiatilian says of Julius Africanus 
(in the 10th book of his Oratorical Insti- 
tutes) may perhaps be applied to Mr. Irving: 
—‘In ctra verborum nimius, et composi- 
tione nonnunquam longior.’ Indeed it must 
not be denied that many of the sentences 
are cumbrously constructed, involved, and 
obscure. His pages do not exhibit fine, 
polished writing. There is not the elegance 
of Atterbury, nor the neatness of Blair, nor 
the highly-wrought finishing of White. 
Now and then there is a resemblance to the 
magnificence of Burke, and Mr. Irving is a 
sort of theological Burke in more senses 
than one; but he has not the correctness 
and perspicuity which distinguish that great 
writer of political ethics. On the other 
hand, there is perhaps hardly any single vo- 
lume, in the modern annals of the press, 
which displays greater felicity of concep- 
tion, and greater general eloquence of writ- 
ing, than Mr. Irving’s publication; and yet, 
sometimes even in the most vehement and 
overwhelming periods, we notice the intro- 
duction of homely words, and quaint and 
even affected phrases. 


It is the daring of Mr. Irving with 
which we are most delighted. He is the 
very Michel Angelo Caravaggio of living 
preachers. He spares no classes, no indivi- 
duals, no fashions, follies, or censurable pur- 
suits. Not content with piercing the cuti- 
cle, he penetrates to the bone. Vauxhall 


and Hyde Park, Robert Southey, Lord By- 
ron, and Thomas Moore, figure almost in 
the same page, and are treated with similar 


courtesy. Senators, poets, philosophers, 
and virtuosi, are handled without ‘ respect 
of person ;” and the names of Locke, Boyle, 
Newton, and Milton, are sometimes found 
not far asunder from those of our Blessed 
Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul. In one 
place we find Burns vindicated, and in ano- 
ther a recommendation to the perusal of the 


old poem of the Nut-brown Maid.” 
—_»y-- 


35. Byzantium: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Edward Richard Poole, Student of the 
Inner Temple, 8vo. pp. 142. Letts, jun. 
Cornhill. 


AT this period, when so many 
oung aspirants to the favours of the 
uses — to imagine that they 
display talent in proportion to the im- 
piety their verses contain,—and that, to 
shock the feelings of those who do not 
abandon themselves to the doctrines of 
Paine, or to the morality of Don Juan, 
is the surest method of exciting ad- 
miration;—it was no slight recom- 
mendation of Mr. Poole’s work to our 
good opinion, to find in an eloquently 
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written preface, that he hoped he had 
not expressed ‘* any sentiment which, 
in after years, might kindle the blush 
of shame, or invoke the sorrowing 
tear of penitence :” nor do we deem it 
common praise, when we acknowledge 
that, notwithstanding the allurement 
of the subject, he has fully adhered to 
his intention. 

The poem is founded: on the fall of 
Constantinople, and opens with the 
devotions of the Mufti in the Turkish 
camp on the evening preceding the 
loss of the city, and concludes with the 
success of the infidels. The chief in- 
cidents consist in the love of Theodo- 
sia, daughter of Phrantze the histo- 
rian, and Seleem, the son of Moham- 
med the Turkish leader,—in the death 
of Demetrius, the Emperor Constan- 
tine’s brother, who, when dying, con- 
fesses to Phrantze his attachment to 
Theodosia, —Constantine’s reproaches 
to Justiniani, to whose pele oe Gib- 
bon attributes the loss of Constantin- 
ople,—and in a quarrel, between the 
Grand Duke Notaras, and Justiniani. 
Seleem, in the last scene, which is 
very short, informs us of the success of 
his countrymen, and that his own va- 
lour had obtained the applause of the 
Sultan: he then overhears Theodosia 
Jameitt the captivity of her parents, and 
the absence of him (Seleem) who had 
sworn to love her in every vicissitude 
of fortune; they meet, and he assures 
her of his unceasing affection, but 
fear has disordered her intellect, and 
she just recognizes him, evinces the 
fidelity of her attachment, and dies. 

Critically considered, Byzantium 
certainly has faults, both in its con- 
struction and style; but as they will 
doubtlessly occur to the author as 
well as to his readers, we shall merely 
state, that we deem its deficiency 
in dramatic interest the principal de- 
fect: its imperfections are, how- 
ever, redeemed by its beauties. Mr. 
Poole has strictly followed the narra- 
tive of Gibbon; and in some places 
he has almost literally adopted the 
most striking passages of that elegant 
Historian. In the quarrel scene be- 
tween Notaras and Justiniani, and in 
the dificrent addresses from the Mufti 
and Greek Patriarch to the Deity, we 
consider the author to have been very 
successful. ‘The following elegant new 
dress is given in the former to an old 
simile : 

© Justinian 
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«¢ Justiniani. 
** As for myself, I am content to bear 
Thy puny taunts, thy infantine abuse, 
Which shower as rain upon the monarch oak 
But to give glittering lustre to his a or 
. 54. 


Theodosia and Seleem occasionally 
speak in beautiful language ; but we 
are sure a few years hence Mr. Poole 
will be aware that women, young, 
pure, and beauteous as his heroine, 
are not so well acquainted with the 
grosser feelings of our sex as he de- 
scribes her to be; and once or twice 
we were sorry to see (p. 12 and 15) 
speeches put in her lips, which would 
have been natural and quite in charac- 
ter in those of her lover. The extracts 
to which we must confine ourselves 
will, we are persuaded, justify us to 
our readers in attributing to Mr, 
Poole considerable talent, and much 
0etic power; his taste appears to be 
ormed on the best models of antient 
and modern literature, and in his notes 
he has shewn very extensive reading. 
That his pen will not be idle, we are 
convinced, even in the teeth of his 
avowal that his profession alone is to 
occupy his attention, and from the ge- 
nius he has displayed in the poem be- 
fore us, we anticipate much gratifica- 
tion from the perusal of what ma 
next emanate from a mind on which 
time and observation cannot fail of 
effecting all that it requires. 


¢¢ Seleem. 
*< We'll wander through the cool and sha- 
dowy groves, [air; 
Whose boughs distil sweet perfume on the 
Or cull from off some verdant bank, those 
flowers 
Which decorate rich Nature’s holiday, 
And work her kirtle with embroidery.” 
P.17. 


To her father’s mournful reflections, 
Theodosia replies, 
«« My father! is it right 
To bend, and more than meet the swelling 
storm ; 
Is there no hope, which, like a star above, 
Shines out in consolation to the worn 
And weary traveller, lighting him on 
Through his precarious, dismal pilgrimage ? 
When man—all powerful, mighty, conquer- 
ing man, 
Falls—whether in the battle shock, proudly 
Contending for his injur’d country’s rights, 
And as a giant, till o’ercome, beneath 
The congregated force of Heaven—sinks 
down 
Magnificent in death, in ruin terrible ; 
Or calmly on his couch surrenders up 


His spirit to his Maker—is he lost ? 

And is there not another better world! 

Where the pure spotless soul shall range 
among {there 

Delights unknown, pleasures untold, and 

Throughout immeasurable years, — eter- 


nity,— 
Enjoy the realms of Paradise?” P.41. 


In the following passage, Deme- 
trius contemplates death, and. alludes 
to his secret love for Theodosia, 


*« Death is but a pass 
For spirits from this stormy world of woe, 
To that bright region where no bonds can 
ind, 
Nor tyrant feelings inter; » no thoughts 
Of ity sadness frome en of 4 
How often have I seen a gallant heart 
Sicken beneath a secret malady, 
And day by | the manly form decay, 
Sink down at last in silence, every pain un- 
told ; 
Just as a tardy sun-beam on the flower 
Pining away unseen, shines out, too late 
To save, still giving fragrance in its death: 
And dare I whisper to my heart that name, 
Which even jn the deadliest sorrow, mid 
The agonies of death, could quick alleviate 
And lengthen life awhile to gaze upon 
That beauteous form, until the quivering 
voice, 
The hectie flush, the cold chill, call away 
The spirit from its fragile tenement.” 


P. 66. 
—?o> 
36. Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own 

Time ; with the suppressed Passages of the 

first Volume, and Notes by the Earls of 

Dartmouth and Hardwicke, and Speaker 

Onslow, hitherto unpublished. To which 

are added, the cursory Remarks of Swift, 

and other Olservations. 6 vols, 8vp, Ox- 

ford. . 

THE publick are much indebted to 
the Curators of the Clarendon Press 
for this most acceptable production; 
which we conceive, from the initials 
at the end of the preface, I. M. R. to 
have been entrusted to the care of the 
learned President of Magdalen. The 
name of Routh is so deservedly dis- 
tinguished at Oxford, that we need 
scarcely say that the Editor has well 
performed his allotted task. The notes 
are abundant in all the volumes; and 
are full of interest and information. 
Their character is thus accurately de- 
signated by the Editor. Those of 
Lord Dartmouth, as ‘‘ abounding in 
curious and well-told anec«lotes;” 
those of Swift as ‘shrewd, caustic, 
and apposite, but not written with the 
requisite decorum.” Speaker Onslow’s 

notes 
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notes “contain many incidental dis- 
cussions on political subjects, and are 
sensible and instructive ;” whilst those 
of the Earl of Hardwicke are so can- 
did and judicious, that one cannot but 
wish them to have been more nume- 
rous.” On this subject, we shall only 
remark, that those of the facetious 
Dean were mere marginal scribblings, 
written in ill humour, for he tho- 
roughly hated Burnet; but they were 
never intended by the Dean for the 
public eye, and we think it would 
have been as well to have omitted 
many of them in the present work. 

We are inclined to think ag | of 
Bp. Burnet*. He had strong feel- 
ings, and strong prejudices; but we 
believe him to have been honest, sin- 
cere, and religious. He was a violent 
party man, at a time when parties ran 
violently high. He was a Whig in 
sciattele, and hated both Roman Ca- 
tholics and Jacobites. But we will 

ive his character, as sketched by the 
Earl of Dartmouth, which may be 
considered as the more remarkable, as 
in another place, this same Lord calls 
Burnet’s History ‘ the most partial, 
malicious heap of scandal and mis- 
representation that ever was penned, 
for the laudable design of giving a false 
impression of persons and things to fu- 
ture ages :” 

‘¢ Bp. Burnet was a man of the most ex- 
tensive knowledge I ever met with; had 
read and seen a. great deal, with a prodi- 
gious memory; and a very indifferent judg- 
ment ; he was extremely partial ; and readily 
took every thing for granted that he heard, 
to the prejudice “of those he did not like ; 
which made him pass for a man of less truth 
than he really was. J do not think he de- 
signedly published any thing he believed to 
be false. He had a boisterous vehement 
manner of expressing himself, which often 
made him ridiculous, especially in the House 
of Lords, when what he said would not have 
been thought so, delivered in a lower voice, 





* See a view of the House in which he 
resided in Clerkenwell, vol. uxxxviu. i. p. 
497; and a representation of his Monument 
(now Sagracgielly falling into decay in the 
vault of the Church of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well), in the same vol. p.113. We hope 
that the better taste of the present Rector 
and Churchwardens will remove it to a more 
honourable place, out of respect to the 
eminence of the individual it commemorates. 
Many interesting particulars of Bp. Burnet 
and his family will be found in our various 
volumes. See our General Indexes, vol. I. 
64, III. 64, 


and a calmer behaviour. His vast know- 
ledge occasioned his frequent rambling from 
the point he was speaking to, which ran 
him into discourses of so universal a nature, 
that there was no end to be but 
from a failure of his strength spirits, of 
both which he had a larger share than 
most men; which were accompanied with a 
most invincible assurance.” 

We understand that the copies in 
large paper of this handsome work (of 
which we believe only 50 were print- 
ed), are already become objects of 
envy among our book collectors. 


a 
37. The Hunterian Oration: delivered in 
the Theatre of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, on the 14th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1823. By Sir William Blizard, 

Cnt. President of the College, F.R.S.; 

F.A.S.; F.R.S. Ed.; Soc. R. Sc. Got- 

ting. Corresp. ; Hon. Prof. of Anat. and 

Surg. of the Royal Coll. of Surgeons in 

London ; and Surgeon to his Royal High- 

ness the Duke of Gloucester, and to the 

London Hospital. pp. 56. With an Ap- 

pendix of 10 pages. Rivingtons. 

THIS elegant Oration will be pe- 
rused with much pleasure by every ad- 
mirer of science and philanthropy. It 
embraces a satisfactory picture of the 
utility of the noble institution over 
which Sir William Blizard now pre- 
sides, and with that liberality for which 
he is deservedly esteemed, commemo- 
rates many of the illustratious dead, and 
several of the living ornaments of the 
College. Nor are the benefactors to 
the oon | and to the world at large 
forgotten by him. For example: 


** The eagerness with which the friends of 
science and humanity have stepped forward, 
to commemorate the virtues and talents of 
Sir Joseph Banks, suggests to us the only 
offering which grateful minds can now make 
to his memory—the silent homage of re- 
spect! The extent and universality of his 
labours, directed to the elucidation of every 
department of natural knowledge, have been 
expressed, in terms of generous praise, by 
the brightest ornaments of the sciences 
which he so richly adorned.” 

** The death of Dr. Jenner will be lament- 
ed by all the world. His memory will be 
eulogised to the end of time. e extent 
of the benefits of his discovery is yet only 
in anticipation. The influential principle 
of Vaccination may lead to a knowledge of 
analogous changes in the human system. 
It has opened a new field for discovery, to 
investigators of morbid actions, and prophy- 
lactic agencies. 

“‘Dr. Jenner was educated to Surgery; 
and was a diligent pupil of Mr. Hunter. 

e 
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He enriched natural knowledge with many 
éurious facts and observations: several of 
which were the results of experiments, - 
formed at the suggestion of his friend Mr. 
Hunter, as recited in his work on the ani- 
mal economy.” 


Of the living members it might be 
invidious in us to select one instance 
where so many deserve notice ; and we 
therefore conclude with the author’s 
brief summary of the Oration : 

‘The principal endeavour, this day, has 
been to concentrate and direct to your 
minds some of the widely spread rays of the 
luminary Hunter: to you, respected bre- 
thren, belongs the more important work of 
multiplying and reflecting them, by labours 
of science, to the honour of surgery, and 
to the lustre of his memory ! 

«¢ Gentlemen,—The theme of the Hun- 
terian Oration is, * The honour and advance- 
ment of Surgery.’ Its honour has been de- 
fined ; its advancement, thence, understood : 
and highly have they been expressed, and 
promoted, by Royal patronage and muni- 
fice 


nce. 

«* What act will satisfy expectant grati- 
tude on this memorable occasion? What 
is decorous on the part of subjects, in token 
of their sense of benefits conferred upon 
science, and upon mankind ?—Consonantly 
with the practice of men of noble senti- 
ments, from an early period, to place a bust 
of the Sovereign whom they venerate, ap- 
propriately for grateful contemplation. The 
Council have, accordingly, by gracious per- 
mission, obtained a bust of the most illus- 
trious Patron of this College ; executed by 
that artist who penetrates the very recesses 
of heart and mind, and embodies their ex- 
pressions: and it does justice to the benig- 
nity of the most august Monarch George 
the Fourth; whose bounteous encourage- 
ment of learning, of the arts and sciences, 
and of works of humanity, is conspicuous, 
in the successful labours, and the happiness 
of his subjects, and in the glory of the na- 


tion!” 

° . 

38. A Journey to two of the Oases of Up- 
per Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone, Bart. Murray. 

THE dangers that formerly beset 
the traveller in Egypt, have been les- 
sened since the rude sway of the 
Mamelukes has been succeeded by the 
more absolute power of the Turkish 
Pashas; and the Oases having been 
represented to Sir Archibald Edmon- 
stone as objects of curiosity, he deter- 
mined to avail himself of the change 
in the condition of Egypt, and to visit 
them. His party was so fortunate as 
to discover a fourth Oasis, the exist- 


ence of which, if suspected, had not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. It lies 
to the West of the Oasis Magna, 
which commences about the latitude 
of Thebes. 

Encouraged by the representations 
of Mr. Belzoni, and stimulated by the 
information that M. Drovetti had set 
out about three days before them for 
the destined scene of their researches, 
Sir A. E. accompanied by his friends, 
Messrs. Hoghton and Masters, lost no 
time in following him. They were 
provided with a letter to the Governor 
of Siout in Upper Egypt, the son-in- 
law of Mohammed Ali Pasha. He 
in turn furnished them with one to 
the Shehk of the Bedouins, which 
gave them favourable opportunities of 
observing the manners of those wan- 
dering tribes :— 

‘I was much surprised (says Sir A. E.) 
at their mode of treatment of a young ca- 
mel. As soon as it was born they squeezed 
and struck its legs most unmercifully against 
the ground for some minutes. At first, I 
conceived this violence arose from disap- 
pointment at some defect or deformity, and 
that they would infallibly kill it; but it ap- 
peared they treated it hus roughly merely 
for the purpose of rendering the joints sup- 
ple; and in a very short time the aniinal 
was able to stand, and receive nutriment 
from the mother. When two or three 
months old the flesh is said to be good, and 
the milk of the female is very nutritious and 
palatable. 

“It has been asserted that the camel's 
pace never varies, but this is by no means 
the case. When fresh in the morning, or 
approaching a place where they expect to 
find water, they quicken their steps consi- 
derably, and flag in proportion when wea- 
ried. To judge from walking by their side, 
we calculated that three miles an hour in a 
short journey, and something less in a longer 
one, was a fair average, as our camels were 
but lightly laden. Nor is the common idea 
correct, chat they only roar when overladen: 
they do so whenever any burden is put on 
them; but if they feel it too heavy, they 
will frequently not rise from their knees till 
part is removed. Though occasionally vi- 
cious, they are for the most part gentle and 
docile, except about the month of May, 
when they are very unmanageable. The 
power of enduring fatigue, with which this 
wonderful animal is endued, has not been 
over-rated. Our Bedouins assured us that 
they not unusually travel with them, even 
when heaviest laden, 18 hours out of the 
24, and that for several days together. 
Their faculty also of abstaining from drink- 
ing much exceeds what I had imagined, for, 
on this occasion, nearly 70 hours — 
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from the time they started to their arrival 
at the first well. In their food they are 
not much less abstemious ; a small propor- 
tion of chopped straw and beans, or some- 
times barley, was all that was given to 
them daily. 

«*On the 15th, about noon, we passed 
for some distance among hillocks resembling 
artificial heaps. They seem exactly to cor- 
respond with those Belzor-i describes in his 
journey to the more Northern Oasis, and 
which, he imagines, are the tombs of Cam- 
byses’s army: but I have little doubt of 
their being natural, as they are found all 
over the desert. 

«« We frequently saw coveys of partridges 
as far as 70 or 80 miles from water and cul- 
tivation. They are of a dingy sand colour, 
and, it is worthy of remark, that both here, 
and in the desert of Suez, several species of 
animals, reptiles, and insects, such as hares, 
lizards, ants, &c. have this peculiarity. The 
effect appears to be similar to that which 
has been observed in very Northern regions, 
where animals and birds become, during the 
winter mouths, white or grey.” 


After journeying due South-west, as 
they conjectured about 178 English 
miles, through the desert, our travel- 
lers, to their great joy, found themselves 
at Bellata, the first village of the West- 
ern Oasis : 

“<The geography of these remote dis- 
tricts is not easy to be understood from the 
ambiguous usage of the Greek word Oasis, 
which is synonymous with the Arabic El 
Ouah, or El Wah, and is evidently derived 
from thesame source. The original mean- 
ing is clearly defined, as implying a culti- 
vated spot in a desert; but the difficulty 
turns on Oasis being frequently used in the 
singular number, to signify indiscriminately 
either one, or a collection of these islands, 
The Oasis Magna and Parva, for instance, 
are both composed of a certain number of 
spots, yet many authors speak of them as 
if there were but one in each, and among 
others Ptolemy, when laying down their 
latitude. The Arabic geographers have given 
the name of El Wahat to that portion of 
the desert within which all the Wahs were 
supposed to lie; and Major Rennell, in his 
work on the Geography of Herodotus, com- 
putes it to extend 350 miles from North to 
South, and 150 from East to West.” 

They found the English a much 
better travelling character among the 
Bedouins than the Turkish. The na- 
tives manifested a very friendly dispo- 
sition to them, and the Shehk furnish- 
ed them abundantly with provisions. 

Leaving Bellata at 7 in the morn- 
ng. they arrived at sunset at Abou- 
daklough, which lies due West of the 
former place : 
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early, and having offered himself as a guide, 
mounted one of our horses and accompa- 
nied us to El Cazar, 4 miles and a half to 
the North. The situation of this place 
is perfectly lovely; it is seated on an emi- 
nence at the foot of the line of rock which 
rises abruptly behind it, and is encircled by 
extensive gardens filled with palm, acacia, 
citron, and various other kinds of trees, 
some of which I had rarely seen before in 
these regions.” 


Westward they discovered an insu- 
lated rock, perforated with caverns 
which had served as catacombs to hu- 
man mummies, now infested by jack- 
alls, which their Arab attendants re- 
garded with a degree of religious hor- 
ror. Three miles to the North they 
discovered the ruins of a temple called 
Daer el Hadjar: 


‘¢ The edifice on the outside is 51 feet 4 
inches long, by 24 feet 8 inches wide. In 
front is a portico of 8 columns; three only 
are standing, and they in a mutilated state; 
their circumference is 9 feet 6 inches, and 
the space between 7 feet 7 inches: the two 
centre have portals sowgy Sew way up, 
not connected by a lintel. The first cham- 
ber is 23 feet 9 inches, by 20 feet 3 inches, 
supported by 4 pillars, 5 feet in diameter at 
the shaft. As much as is visible of the 
walls is traced with figures and hierogly- 
phics. This apartment opens into another 
of the same width, but only 10 feet 4 inches 
long, perfectly plain and unornamented, ex- 
cepting by the winged globe encompassed 
by the serpent, the emblem of eternity, 
which is carved over the door. Beyond 
this chamber, and communicating with it, 
are three smaller, parallel to each other, of 
which the middle one was the Adytum. 
Here the walls are covered with figures and 
hieroglyphics, and much blackened by the 
lamps used in the service of the temple. 
The other two compartments are of the 
same length as the centre, and 5 feet wide. 
The roof still continues entire over these 
three chambers, which are lower than the 
rest of the building. 

**The temple stands due East and West. 
Round it, at the interval of 20 yards, are 
the remains of a thick wall of unburnt 
brick, and a gateway of stone facing the 
entrance. Besides the natural injury this 
structure has sustained from time and vio- 
lent winds, its ruin has been greatly accele- 
rated by the Arabs in the forcible entries 
they have made in search of treasure,” 

The following is a concise summary 
of the particulars they learned concern- 
ing this El Ouah:—It consists of 12 
villages, 10 of which are within 5 or 6 
miles of each other. At the entrance 
of the plain are Bellata, and Tenida, 

which 
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which is now uninhabited. The cli- 
mate is variable in winter: sometimes 
the rain falls in torrents ; in some sea- 
sons there is none. Violent winds are 
prevalent, and the Kamsin, (S. W.) 
the scourge of the desert, frequently 
blows in May and June. The plague 
is unknown; but in the summer, fe- 
vers and agues are general. The 
springs, which never vary, are all 
strongly impregnated with iron and 
sulphur, oulen so hot at their sources 
that the water cannot be used until it 
has been cooled in earthen jars. The 
soil is fertilised by irtigation: the pro- 
duce is chiefly barley and rice ; dates, 
lemons, and citrons, are plentiful. 


*¢Tsmael informed us, that there was no 
thoroughfare through this Oasis, and that 
he was not aware of the existence of any 
other inhabited track beyond tothe Westward. 
Some Arabs had lately endeavoured to ex- 
plore in that direction, but at the end of three 
days had met with so terrible a whirlwind as 
to prevent their’ proceeding. He under- 
stuod, however, that there was one towards 
the North, and that some years before a 
man, having lost his way in the desert, by 
chance found himself there, from whence 
he was 10 days returning; but that the 
route never having been since followed, con- 
tinued unknown.’ 


Not far from Tenida they met M. 
Drovetti, who was posting to the Oasis 
which they had just visited—so near 
were they to being deprived of the ho- 
nour of being the first Franks known 
to have seen it. 

Travelling South, South-east, and 
then East, they came on the 2d day to 
the ruins of the temple of El Amour, 
in the desert; and on the 4th to El 
Cargé, the principal town of the Great 
QOasis.. Sir A. E. reckons the distance 
of this place from Bellata to be about 
105 miles. 

We must refer our readers to the 
volume for the particulars of their vi- 
sit to the ruins of the temple of Cazar 
el Zian, and the temple of El Cargé, 
our principal object having been to se- 
lect such passages as relate to the West- 
ern Oasis. 

Near to the temple of El Cargé, 
they found an ample Necropolis, con- 
sisting of 200 or 300 buildings of un- 
burnt brick, constructed for the re- 
ception of mummies, =a without 
attention to regularity, and of various 
sizes or shapes; the greater number, 
however, are square, surmounted by a 





dome, similar to the small mosques 
erected over Shehks’ tombs, having 
for the most part a corridor running 
round. Many have Coptic, or perhaps 
Greek inscriptions, but written in a 
hand not legible, and a few Arabic; 
in all they found the Greek cross, and 
the celebrated Egyptian hieroglyphic 
the crux ansata, which originally sig- 
nifying life, would Pl ar to be adopt- 
ed as a Christian em sem either from 
its similarity to the shape of the cross, 
or from its being considered the sym- 
bol of a state of future existence. 

The relations of antient writers re- 
specting the Oases are added, and some 
omissions and inaccuracies of MM. 
Caillaud and Drovetti are pointed out. 

On the whole, this is a very inte- 
resting and entertaining little volume, 
though written very concisely ; and the 
information it contains is no slight ad- 
dition to our notices of Egypt. It is 
illustrated by lithographic prints. 


—eo— 

39. Memoirs of General Count Rapp, first 
Aide-de-Camp to Napoleon. Written by 
Himself, and published ty his Family. 
8vo, pp. 481. Colburn and Co. 

THE period comprised in this vo- 
lume includes a most interesting por- 
tion of modern History, and, whatever 
may be the opinion of posterity on the 
nature of the events recorded by the 
pen of Gen. Rapp, who was himself a 
prime mover in those transactions, yet 
we cannot but confess ahat the perusal 
of these Memoirs has afforded us con- 
siderable information and entertain- 
ment. The work in fact confirms the 
opinion of Dr. Johnson, that every 
man’s life may be best written by him- 
self* ; for in every page we discover 
the tact and genius of the Author, 
without disguise or deceit. 

Rapp began his military career in 
Italy, under Gen. Dessaix, as Lieute- 
nant in the 10th Regiment of Horse 
Chasseurs, and subsequently fought 
under the same Officer in Egypt; at 
the battle of Sediman he was for his 
bravery promoted to the rank of Colo- 
nel, and was honourably mentioned 
in the despatches of the General-in- 
Chief. On the death of Dessaix, who 
was killed at Marengo, Bonaparte ap- 
pointed him to a post about his own 
person, and from that time his connec- 


~* See Boswell’s Juhnson, vol. I. p. 1; 
and Idler, No. I. p. 82. 
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tions became more extended, snd for- 
tune @ peared to smile upon him. 

We recollect but few instances of 

reater calamity, or which had a more 

tal result upon the peace of the Con- 
tinent, or the happiness of Europe, 
than the surrender of Mack, and the 
capture of Utm. Concerning these 
disastrous events we here find a faith- 
ful and lively detail : 

*¢I was at the camp of Boulogne when 
the third war with Austria broke out. The 
French were passing the Rhine. The rem- 
nants of the enemy's army, which had been 
beaten and nearly cut to pieces, shut them- 
selves up in Ulm, and they were immediately 
summoned to surrender. The account of 
this negotiation, which was conducted by 
M. de Segur, so well pourtrays the confu- 
sion and anxiety of the unfortunate General, 
that I cannot refrain from inserting it here. 
About nine in the morning of the 25th, I 
rejoined the Emperor at the Abbey at El- 
chingen, where I rendered him an account 
of the neg He d quite sa- 
tisfied, and I left him. He desired me, 
however, to attend him again; and finding 
that I did not come at the very moment, he 
sent Marshal Berthier to me, with a writ- 
ten copy of the proposition which he wish- 
ed me to induce Gen. Mack to sign imme- 
diately. The Emperor granted the Aus- 
trian General eight days, reckoning from 
the date of the 28d, the first day of the 
blockade ; thus their number was in reality 
reduced to six. The object was to enter 
Ulm patie, in order to augment the 
glory of the victory by its rapidity; to reach 
Vienna before the town should recover 
from the shock, or the Russian army could 
be in a situation to act; and, finally, our 
provisions were beginning to fail us, which 
was another reason for urging us on. 

“*Mack, on finding that his position was 
turned, conceived that by —— himself 
into Ulm, and remaining there, he could 
draw the Emperor beneath the ramparts, 
where he hoped to detain him, and thus fa- 
vour the flight of his other corps in different 
directions. He thought he had sacrificed 
himself, and this idea served to uphold his 
courage. On the 27th, Gen. Mack came 
to see the Emperor at Elchingen; all his 
illusions had vanished. His Seer, to 

yconvince him of the uselessness of detain- 
ing us longer before Ulm, described to him 
all the horrors of his situation. He assured 
him of our success on every point ; informed 
him that Werncett’s corps, all his artillery, 
and eight of his fora had capitulated, 
that the Archduke himself was in danger, 
and that no tidings had been received of the 
Russians, All this intelligence came like 
a thunder-bolt on the General in Chief: 
his strength failed him, and he was obliged 
Gent. Mac. August, 1823. 
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to support himself against the wall of the 
apartment. He was overpowered by the 
weight of his misfortune. He acknowledged 
the extremity to which he was reduced ; and 
frankly told us, that the provisions in Ulm 
were exhausted. He, however, said, 
instead of 15,000 men, there were 24,000 
fighting men, and 3000 invalids; but all 
were plunged into the deepest confusion, 
and that every moment ted the dan- 
rs of their situation. e added, all hope 
vanished, and he therefore consented to 
surrender Ulm, on the following day at 
three o’clock.” 


On the surrender of Dantzic, Gen. 
Rapp was appointed Governor of that 
city, with the rank of General in 
Chief; he had previously been en- 
gaged in many battles, and had receiv- 
ed several severe wounds. 

«I had been four times wounded in the 
first campaign of the army of the Rhine, 
under Custine, Pichegru, Scien, and Des- 
saix; twice before the rains of Memphis, 
and in Upper Egypt, before the ruins of 
Thebes; at the battle of Austerlitz, and at 
Golmin. I also received four other wounds 
at Moscow, as I shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to mention. From Golymin I was re- 
moved to Warsaw. Napoleon arrived there 
on the Ist of January, and he did me the 
honour to come and see me. ‘ Well, 
Rapp,’ said he, ‘you are wounded again; 
and on your eithe arm too.’ It was the 
ninth wound which I had received on my 
left arm; and the Emperor therefore called 
it my unlucky arm.—No wonder, Sire, said 
I, we are always amidst battles. ‘We shall, 
perhaps, have done fighting,’ he replied, 
* when we are eighty years old !” 

Such was the unfecling reflection of 
Buonaparte, upon visiting his devoted 
companion in arms, who was writhin 
under the agonies of his wounds, ar 
who dared not to express his senti- 
ments freely in the presence of a Ty- 
rant, whose whole life was occupied 
in desolation and war. 

Among the many plans devised by 
Buonaparte to ruin the trade and com- 
merce of this country, that known by 
the “continental system” was the 
most ridiculous; and in the twenty- 
second chapter of this work, we find 
an account how this project was er- 
forced by Gen. Rapp at Dantzic : 

“<1 received orders to commit all articles 
of English merchandise to the flames. This 
measure would have been most disastrous : 
I evaded it, and notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of the officers of the Customs, Dantzic 
lost no more than what amounted to two 
hundred francs, and Konisberg still less. I 

do 
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do not speak of the merchandize procured 
by captures.” 

The concluding chapter brings down 
the events of the late war to the battle 
of Waterloo, at which period Ra 
held the chief command of the Frenc 


(Aug. 
army in Alsace; after that glorious 


victory, he gave up his command, 
made his peace with his Sovereign, 
and thus found leisure to write these 
Memoirs. 





40. The tragedy of The Duke of Mantua, 
from the masked portrait of Lord Byron, 
the dedication to Lady Byron, and the im- 
print of Thomas Davison, is obviously in- 
tended to pass off as the production of the 
Noble Poet; but as his Lordship would ne- 
ver resort to such measures, it is useless to 
attempt to expose the delusion. However, 
it is but justice to the unknown writer to 
state that the plot and the sentiments of the 
= may fairly claim some alliance to his 

tdship’s productions. Although desti- 
tute of those sparkling poetical touches 
which occasionally distinguish the Jucubra- 
tions of his Noble Prototype, still the work 
displays many fine and vigorous passages. 
The story, the moral of which is highly ob- 
jectionable, is one of a criminal passion, in- 
dulged by Andrea, the Duke of Mantua, for 
Hermione. She returns it, and discards 
Carlos, who is enamoured of her. The ca- 
tastrophe is tragical in the extreme. 

41. Ringan Gilhaise, by the author of 
the “* Annals of the Parish,” &c. is an his- 
torical novel, scarcely inferior to the pro- 
ductions of the “‘ Author of Waverley.” It 
presents, with admirable fidelity, the history 
of the Scotch Covenanters. Ringan is the 
hero as well as the narrator of the import- 
aut events recorded. The Work abounds 
with the most vivid description; and the 
author throughout rivets the mind to the 
narrative. The feelings he excites are the 
feelings of Scotsmen, as connected with the 

lorious struggles of their ancestors for re- 
igious freedom. The novel opens at the 
period when the Reformation was introduced 
into Scotland, and closes at the battle of 
Rinrorie, in which the infamous Claver- 
house was slain. Here Ringan, who tooka 
conspicuous part in the fight, emphatically 
exclaims, ‘* The fortunes of the papistical 
Stewarts are foundered for ever. Never 
again in this land shall any King, of his 
own caprice and prerogative, dare to violate 
the “conscience of the people.” Such is 
the tone of feeling throughout. 





42. Isabel de Barsas is a traditionary novel 
of the twelfth century. The scene of the 
plot is laid in France. Philip de Montfort 
is enamoured of Isabel de Barsas; but they 
are the representatives of two houses that 
have long nurtured an hereditary enmity. 
He visited the Holy Land to avenge a fa- 
ther’s death, and is supposed to be assassi- 
nated. Returning in disguise, he woos his 


Isabel; and, being observed to visit the 





castle clandestinely, is reported to be a 
spectre. Isabel had been carried off by a 
treacherous rival; and after a variety of ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, he suc- 
ceeds in rescuing her; when they are even- 
tually united. ‘This novel certainly pos- 
sesses much merit, and, allowing for a few 
trivial inconsistencies, is calculated to excite 
a powerful interest in the mind of the 
reader. 

43. Short and Plain Discourses for the 
Use of Families, by the Rev. Tuomas 
Know tes, recommend Works, but as they 
ought to be, practical exhibitions of Faith. 








44. Shampooing, by S. D. Manomen, is 
@ statement of the results of the Indian 
system of Shampooing. The author 
pears-to be a very industrious man. His 
patronage has been most fashionable and 
extensive, and the success of his method 
such as to merit encouragement. 





45. Mr. Hucues has published Sixty 
Views in North and South Wales, under 
the title of “* Beauties of Cambria.” They 
are drawn and engraved in Wood, in a style 
which confers very considerable credit on 
the Artist. They form, indeed, an ex- 
cellent specimen of the perfection to which 
the art of engraving on wood has arrived in 
this country. Each view is accompanied 
by a concise description. 


46. Mr. C. H. Apams, of Edmonton, 
has published a Copper Plate Engraving, 
upwards of five feet in length, explanatory 
of the Solar System, and accompanied by 
a letter-press description. From the quan- 
tity of paper occupied in giving the Planets 
their relative distances, we believe the au- 
thor to be a much better friend to the 
wholesale stationer than the juvenile stu- 
dent. ‘The fact is, that one hour's inspec- 
tion of a model, or a single visit to Mr. 
Walker’s Astronomical Lectures, would be 
of more service than a month’s application 
to Mr. Adams’s inconvenient rouleau. 





47. The Republic of the Ants, ly the 
Author of the ** Monarchy of the Bees,” is 
an elegant and interesting Poem. The notes 
are remarkably entertaining, particularly 
those of their tacticks (p. 81, seg.), which 
resemble the warfare of human savages. 
They absolutely fight to make slaves of the 
prisoners of war, our ancient custom (see 
p- 82); and are cannibals, &c. 
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Ready for Publication. 

A Collection of Criticisms on several of 
the most learned and important works which 
appeared on the Continent (including a few 
English works also,) from 1665, through 
the course of the last century. It is en- 
titled ‘* Cimelia ;” and is by the Editor of 
Res Literaria, (see Gent. Mag. xcui. ii. p. 
150.) It is a Collection of Extracts from 
the French Literary Journals, chosen out 
of more than 1000 volumes. It consists 
of about 150 articles. 

A History of the Siege of Londonderry 
and Defence of Enniskillen. With Histo- 
rical Poetry and Biographical Notes. By 
the Rev. Joun Granam, M.A. author of 
the ‘* Annals of Ireland,” ‘* King’s Vision,” 
&e. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in 
which the literal sense of the Mosaic Ac- 
count of that Event is asserted and vindi- 
eated. By the Rev. Geo. Hotpen, M.A. 8vo. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, 
Part 7. (On the Authority of the Old 
Testament.) 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places, 
familiarly explained ; intended as a Compa- 
nion to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, select- 
ed and arranged with the Texts of Scrip- 
ture to which they refer, By Ricnaxp- 
Brupenewt Exton, Rector of Athelington, 
Suffolk. 

An Epitome of Locke’s Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding, in Question and Answer. 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from Bi- 
shop Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice; adapted 
to the present Time, and to general Use. 
By Lavitia-Matitpa Hawkins. 

The Stratification of Alluvial Deposits, 
and the Crystallization of Calcareous Sta- 
lactites; in a Letter to John Macculloch, 
M.D. &e. By H. R. Oswarp. 

A Guide to the Giant’s Causeway, and 
North-east Coast of Antrim ; illustrated by 
Engravings after the designs of G. Petrie, 
esq. By the Rev. G. N. Waicnt, A.M. 

A small Edition of Plautus’s Comedies, 
in continuation of the Regent’s Pocket 
Classics, and also an improved Edition of 
Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, in 4to. By 
Dr. Cary. 

Part I. of a new and beautiful Edition 
of Damin’s Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Pindar, to be completed in eight Monthly 
Parts. 

A Memoir of Central India, including 
Malwa and adjoining Provinces, with the 
History and copious Illustrations of the 
— and present Condition of that Country. 

y Major-gen. Sir J. Matcoim, G.C.B. 

Remarks on the External Commerce and 


Exchanges of Bengal, with Appendix of 
Bosebets and Rotiates By G. A. Paix- 
SEP, esq. 
The Family Oracle of Health, or Maga- 
zine of Domestic Economy, Medicine, and 
Good-living. By A. F. Crett, M.D, &e. 

The Results of Experience in the suc- 
cessful treatment of Epilepsy, and other 
severe Nervous Disorders. By T. I. Gra- 
Ham, M.D. Also, by the same author, 
Observations on the nature and treatment 
of the prevailing Disorders of the Stomach 
and Liver. 

Fernanda, or the Hero of the Times. 
A Novel. By Miss Anne Branssy. 





Preparing for Publication. 


Horz Momenta Cravenz, or the Craven 
Dialect, exemplified in two Dial » be- 
tween Farmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget ; to which is annexed, a copious 
Glossary of the Dialects of Craven, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

A History of the English Stage, from 
the Reformation to the present Time ; con- 
taining a particular Account of the Theatres 
that have been erected at different periods 
in the Metropolis. By H. V. Smrru. 

A Critical Analysis of the Rev. E, Irving’s 
Orations and Arguments, &c. 

The Spaewife, by the author of Ringan 
Gilhaize. 

An Engraving of the curious Brass of 
Anne Friemine at Newark, (date 1361); 
by Mr, W. Fowler; with an account of it 
by Mr. Epw. James Witson, of Lincoln. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
principles and practice ; intended as a Text 
book for Students, and a book of reference 
for Junior Practitioners. By I. T. Con- 
quest, M.D. F.L.S. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Edin- 
burgh and surrounding Country. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the Ia- 
dians of North America, from Childhood 
to the Age of Nineteen: with Anecdotes 
descriptive of their Manners and Customs. 
By Joun D. Hunter. 





An urn of Roman pottery, highly burnt, 
was recently discovered by some workmen 
of Mr. Grey, of Milfeld Hill, near Wooler, 
in removing a mass of large stones that ob- 
structed the ploughing of a field—It is 12 
inches in diameter ; cylindrical for 8 inches 
from the bottom, which part is impressed 
with a wavy pattern; it then terminates 
in a cover about 12 inches high; and would 
hold from four to five gallons of water. The 
urn was set upon a flat stone four feet be- 
low the surface. A large flat sand-stone 
was carefully placed over it; and above all, 
an 
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an accumulation of whinstones, from 80 to 
200 cart loads, some of them of a large 
size. The urn contained a quantity of soft 
dust of a brown colour, and many small 
jeces of bohes not completsly consumed 

fire. Those of the head are the most 
entire, especially parts of the skull and jaw 
bones in which, although the teeth are 
quite gone, the sockets remain.—The ura 
is in the possession of Mr. Grey. 


Narrative of an Expedition of Major 
Lang and Party to the Rocky Mountains, by 
order of the Government of the United 
States, has‘ been published in America, in 
two 8vo volumes, with an atlas, geological 
sections, and views. The successful execu- 
tion of this enterprise reflects credit on all 
parties concerned. ‘Their commission in- 
cluded the geography and physical features 
of the country, details of botany, zoology, 
geology, and mineralogy, &c. ‘I he account 
of a vast sandy desert for 500 miles from the 
feet of the Rocky Mountains, presents a 
frightful waste, scarcely less formidable to 
men and animals than the desert of Za- 
hara; and we admired and sympathized the 
toils and perils of the adventurers, who 
were near starvation, and on the poiut of 
being overwhelmed by Barbarians. 

M. Lechaudé d’Anisy, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Caen, has issued a prospectus, an- 
nouncing a translation of Dr. Ducarel’s 
*¢ Anglo-Norman Antiquities.” The work 
is to appear in six monthly Parts. In his 
address the translator states, that Ducarel 
is cited by all French Antiquaries, and par- 
ticularly the Abbé de la Rue, in his histori- 
cal Essays en Caen; and this he conceives 
to be a sufficient apology for undertaking 
the work. 


Return of Mr. Rask from Asia. — Pro- 
fessor Rask, of Copenhagen, set out on a 
journey to Asia six years ago, chiefly to 
investi the relations which exist, or 
which have existed, between the languages 
of India and Persia on the one hand, and 
those of the Gothic and Germanic nations 
on the other. This learned person had pre- 
viously published an excellent Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, and an Icelandic Grammar, also 
well received. Having travelled through 
Sweden and Russia, he stopped at Tiflis, in 
Georgia, made numerous excursions into 
Persia, whence from Bassora to Calcutta, 
and afterwards traversed Indostan in various 
directions ; so that we may expect a very 
learned work from him. We think, how- 
ever, thut a journey by way of Susdal (in 
Russia), Orenburg, Kaschgar, and Great 
Bucharia, would be useful to complete the 
researches which may be made in our days, 
into the ancient connexions between Asia 
and the North of Europe. Mr. Rask has 
brought with him a great many manuscripts 
in Sanscrit, Zend, Bengali, and Persian, 
among which are four copies of the Zenda- 
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vesta, very different from that which M. An- 
quetil translated. He has made researches 
in the Buli writing, as well as into the €u- 
neiform writing of Babylon and Persepolis. 

One of our Paris Letters » “The 
lovets of the Arts, and especially Artists, 
are indebted to M. Henry de Latouche\for 
a new publication, designed to exhibit, in a 
series of engravings, the statues and bas- 
reliefs of Canova, now possessed by different 
proprietors, and scattered over different 
countries. This work is entitled «‘ Recueil 
de gravures au trait, d’aprés les Statues et 
les Bas-reliefs de Canova.” Each engrav- 
ing is accompanied by an explanation and an 
historic notice of the sculpture represented. 
There will be twenty livraisons, each con- 
taining five engravings. A livraison is to 
appear every month. [This must resemble 
Mr. Moses’s excellent work in England.) 

It is said that several of the most learned 
Jews resident in Paris intend to commence 
the publication of a periodical work, devoted 
to the moral and social instruction of indi- 
viduals of their own religious persuasion. 
In Germany there are already two works of 
this description—the ‘‘Jeudedia,” by M. 
Hornemann, at Berlin, and the ‘Soula- 
with,” by M. Frenkel, at Dessau, 

Rocxine Sroves. 

In the town of Durham, in New Hamp- 
shire in America, is a rock computed to 
weigh 60 or 70 tons. It is a detached block 
of coarse granite, about 15 feet diameter at 
top, and nearly round, averaging seven feet 
in thickness. Formerly the wiud would 
move the rock, and its vibrations could be 
pay seen. It was easily moved by the 

d, till some four years since, a party 
from Portsmouth in America, with a barba- 
rous curiosity, of which it is hoped they are 
now ashamed, visited it, and after several 
hours labour, succeeded in moving it from 
its balance by levers. The rock cannot now 
be moved. Other rocking stones in Ame- 
rica are in Putnam County, New York; 
one from 15 to 20 tons, in Andover, New 
Hampshire; and a smaller in Ashburnham, 
Massachusetts. Both the two last may be 
easily moved several inches by the hand; 
but their appearance is uninteresting, com- 
pared with the former situation of the rock 
at Durham *.—Similar rocking stones afe 
found in England, particularly the celebrated 
Loggan stones in Cornwall (see Borlase’s 
History, and Lysons’s Account of Cornwall). 
Rocking stones are supposed by Mr. Fos- 
broke fim his “Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties,” now in course of publication) ‘‘ to 
have been used in divination, the vibrations 
determining the oracle ; or from their sound, 
when violently pushed and reverberating, 
that they were suited to alarm the country 


~* From Professor Silliman’s American 
Journal of Science and Arts, in which work 
is a figure of the Rock at Durham. 
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tity was acquired by perambulating them ; 
chat the pa was a sanctuary for offenders, 
for introducing proselytes, people under 
vows, or going to sacrifice, or for the 
concealment of oracular answers, Among 
the Greeks, they occur as funeral mouu- 
ments; and, like barrows in that nation, 


they were placed upon the edge of the 


sea, in order to be conspicuous. There is 
a singular conformity to the Greek custom 
in the following passage of Ossian: ‘ A rock 
bends along the coast, with all its echoing 
wood. On the top is the circle of Loda, 
the mossy stone of power :’ and again, *‘ The 
King of Sora is my son; he bends at the 
stone of my power.’ It appears, according 
to the same authority, that the bards walked 
round the stone singing, and made it move 
as an oracle of the fate of battle. That at 
Stanton in Gloucestershire, —— in or- 
der to be conspicuous, is placed on the nose 
of a promontory, loftier than the neigh- 
bouring heights.” 


Lanspown Manuscripts. 


A Catalogue of the ‘‘ Lansdown Manu- 
scripts” has been printed by authority of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records. 
The Preface contains many interesting par- 
ticulars. This collection of manuscripts 
was purchased in 1807, by a vote of Par- 
liament, of the representatives of the then 
late Marquis of Lansdown, for the sum of 
49251. 

The Catalogue is divided into two parts— 
the first consisting of the Burghley papers 
only, the second comprehending the re- 
mainder of the manuscripts in general, in- 
cluding the Czsar and Kennet papers. Of 
the Burghley papers, one volume contains 
copies of Charters, &c. of an early period; 
bat the remainder, amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty-one volumes, in folio, con- 
sist of State papers, interspersed with mis- 
cellaneous Correspondence during the leag 
teign of Queen Elizabeth ; and among these 
is the private Memorandum Book of Lord 


Exclusively of the larger series, this col- 
leetion of manuscripts comprehends many 
valuable works on different subjects. In 
British History, Topography, and Jurispru- 
dence, the collection is particularly rich. It 
contains a beautifully illuminated manuscript 
of Hardyng’s Chronicle, as it was presented 


by its author to Henry VI. It deserves es- 
pecial notice. It was formerly Sir Robert 
Cotton’s, and it differs from the printed co- 
ies of the Chronicle (which come down to 
ward IV.’s time) so much as not even to 
admit of collation. Also, a fair transcript 
of the Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntown ; 
and three volumes of original Correspond- 
ence, the first containing Letters written by 
Royal, Noble, and eminent persons of Great 
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Britain, from the time of Heary VI. to the 
reign of his present Majesty. The most 
important document in other two vo- 
lumes is, the memorable Letter of Lady 
Jane Gray, as Queen of England, to the 
Marquis of Northampton, requiring the al- 
legiance against what she calls ‘ the fayned 
and untrewe clayme of the Lady Mary, bas- 
tard daughter to our great uncle Henry th’ 
eight of famous Memorye.” There is like- 
wise a valuable Treatise on the Court of Siar 
Chamber, written in the time of Ki 
James the First and King Charles the First, 
by William Hudson, esq. of Gray’s Inn.—In 
Biblical learning the collection contains two 
volumes of particular interest. One is a 
fine manuscript of part of the Old Testa- 
ment, in English, as translated by Wick- 
liffe; the other is a volume elegantly writ- 
ten on vellum, and illuminated, containing 
part of a French Bible, translated by Raoul 
de Presle, or Praeles, at the command of 
Charles V. of France ; a version of extreme 
rarity even in that country. There are also 
some fine classical manuscripts: amongst 
them a fac-simile of the celebrated Virgil in 
the Vatican Library, made b Bartoli in 
1642. In poetry, beside two beautiful ma- 
nuscripts of the fifteenth century, on vel- 
lum, one containing the Sonnets of Petrarch, 
the other the Comedia of Dante, there is a 
very fair and perfect copy, also on vellum, 
of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, writ- 
ten about the reign of Henry V.; in the 
initial letter of which is a full-length por- 
trait of the author. Likewise a volume, 
partly on vellum and partly on paper, being 
A Collection of the Poems of John Lydgate 
Monk of Bury, many of which have never 
been printed; and an unpublished poem, by 
Skelton, entitled The Image of Yypocresye, 
believed to be the author’s autograph. And 
there is a volume containing twenty very in- 
teresting Treatises on Music of the fifteenth 
century, originally belonging to John WyHe, 
Precentor of Waltham Abbey, and afterwards 
to Thomas Tallys, organist to Henry VIIL.; 
& manuscript volume that has been particu- 
larly noticed and commented upon by Sir 
John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in their re- 
spective Histories of Music. 


Buonaparte’s Books, &c. 


July 23. The Library of Buonaparte 
was sold by Mr. Sotheby, in Wellington- 
street. A considerable number of bidders 
assembled, and Mr. Sotheby commented 
on the curiosity of books which had be- 
longed to such a character. The books had 
the additional recommendation of brief mar- 
ginal notes, in the hand-writing of Buona- 
parte himself. They did not, however, rise 
to such high prices as might be expected, 
notwithstanding these notes and the perti- 
nent remarks of the auctioneer. Buffon’s 
Works, with 2,500 plates, in 127 vols. sold 
for 241. 13s. 6d.; Correspondence between 

Buonaparte 
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Buonaparte and Foreigu Courts, &c, 7 vols. 
9l.; La Croix’s Coun of Mathematics, 9 
vols. for 51. 10s.—at the end of the volume 
which contains the Algebra, there are three 
es of calculations by Napoleon: the 
French Theatre, 50 volumes, for 8/. 10s. 6d.; 
Servan’s History of the Wars of the Gauls 
and French, 7 vols. for 10/. 10s. ; Volney’s 
Voyage in Syria and Egypt, 2 vols. 531. 115.; 
Bruce's Voyages, in 5 vols. with an Atlas— 
the tracings and notes on the map are by 
Napoleon. Strabo’s Geography, trans- 
Jated from the Greek, 3 vols. royal 4to, 
6. 10s. ; Denon’s Voyage in Egypt, 2 vols. 
—some of the plates are torn out, and it 
contains corrections by Napoleon, and the 
lan of the battle of Aboukir, traced by 
Limself, 171. A Description of Egypt, 
ublished by order of Napoleon, 341. 13s. 
Everal letters, signed by Buonaparte, for 
various sums, none exceeding 11. 16s. His 
walking-stick, formed of tortoise-shell, of 
an extraordinary length, and a musical-head, 
for 381. 17s. As 200/. was once offered for 
this stick, it was probably bought in. If 
all these articles had been offered for sale at 
a former period, they would probably have 
reached to a much higher price. 


M. Berzon1.—We are concerned to 
state the failure of M. Belzoni’s intended 
journey across Mount Atlas to Tombuctoo. 
By a letter from that traveller, dated Gib- 
raltar, 20th June, he states his having met 
with an unexpected stop to his progress 
from the Emperor of Morocco, through 
whose country he wished to pass. Mr. B. 
attributes his failure to some intrigues, but 
adds, ‘¢ they are woefully mistaken who 
think that they can turn me back with one 
blow. The only consequence of this re- 
verse is, that owing to what I have gathered 
of information, I shall be able to proceed 
with better prospects in another quarter ; 
and by the time you receive this, I shall 
probably be one-third of my journey further 
South than I have been in my last route.” 


Penmansutp.—So many accounts have 
lately been given to the public of extraor- 
dinary small writing, that we are apprehen- 
sive perfection will shortly be outvied in this 
art. We feel pleasure, however, in stating 
the following wonderful performance of Mr. 
Creese, of Ottery St. en Devonshire, 
which exceeds every attempt yet recorded 
of any individual, and challenges the great- 
est efforts made to excel in this branch of 
art. The gentleman alluded to has written, 
without any abbreviation whatever, and 
without the assistance of glasses, in a square 
of 34 inches, the first 77 Psalms, with 31 
verses of the 78th Psalm; comprising 99,004 
letters.—In the centre of the square is the 
space of a sixpence, which contains, in addi- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Ten Com- 
mandments, the 93d, 100th, 117th, 130th, 
134th, 135th, and 136th Psalms, name, 


age, place of abode, &e. comprising 6,947 
letters, pepe 2,317 letters more in the 
8 of a six » and 12,471 ‘letters 
ada in the seule of 3% inches than ever 
was written by Mr. Beedell in the same 
space; so that the total number of letters 
written in the whole space amount to 
105,951; within the square is the repre- 
sentation of David playing on the harp, dis- 
tinctly visible, formed by the shades in the 
writing. We may add to this, that Mr. 
Creese offers to prove the reality of what he 
has performed, and which on a slight view 
appears incredible, by writing in the pre- 
sence of any gentleman or party, who should 
be desirous of having ocular demonstration 
of the fact above stated. 


Cowrer’s Poems. 


Mr. Johnson, the bookseller, in St, Paul’s 
Church-yard, obtained the copyright of 
Cowper’s Poems, which proved a source 
of great profit to him, in the following 
manner: A relation of Cowper called one 
evening, at dusk, on Johnson, with a buo- 
dle of these poems, which he offered to 
him for publication, provided he would 
print them at his own risk, and let the 
author have a few copies to give to his 
friends. Johnson perused, and approved of 
them, and accordingly printed and published 
them. Soon after they had appeared before 
the publick, there was not a review which 
did not load them with the most scurrilous 
abuse, and condemn them to the butter- 
shops. In consequence of the public taste 
being thus terrified, or misled, these charm- 
ing effusions lay in a corner of the book- 
seller’s shop as an unsaleable pile for a long 
period. Some time afterwards the same 
person appeared, with another bundle of 
manuscripts, from the same author; which 
were offered and accepted, upon the same 
terms. In this fresh collection was the in- 
imitable poem of The Task. Not alarmed 
at the fate of the former publication, and 
thoroughly assured, as he was, of their 
great merit, Mr. Johnson resolved to pub- 
lish them. Soon after they had appeared, 
the tone of the reviewers instantly c ; 
and Cowper was hailed as the first poet of 
his age. The success of this second pub- 
lication set the first in motion, and John- 
son immediately reaped the fruits of his un- 
daunted judgment. 

Tue Orkneys in Pawn. 

* A curious circumstance,’ says Dr. Clarke, 
‘was mentioned to us in Norway, by Ber- 
nard Anker, of Christiana, * * * . He told 
us that Great Britain holds the Orkney 
Islands only in pawn. Looking over some 
old deeds and records belonging to the Da- 
nish Crown at Copenhagen, Mr. Anker 
found that these islands were consigned to 
England in lieu of a dowry for a Danish 
Princess, married to done of our English 
Kings, upon condition that these islands 

should 
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should be restored to D k wh 

the debt, for which were pledged, 
should be discharged. fore, as the 
price of land, and value of money, have un- 
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dergone such considerable alteration since 
this happened, it is in the power of Den- 
mark, for a very small sum, to claim pos- 
session of the Orkneys.’ - 


—_—@-- 
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Sale of the late Mr. Noutexins’ Models, 
Busts, Pictures, and Statues. 

July 8,4, 5. Nollekins has left behind 
him a name, deservedly high in the annals 
of British art. He was, in the prime of his 
day, the Emperor of bust-chisellers. Bacon 
could not approach him ; and Banks reserv- 
ed his exquisite talents chiefly for subjects 
of classical illustration. Flaxman had, and 
has, the same bias; and, with submission 
be it said, a glorious bias it is. Perhaps 
the first of Nollekins’ works, which made 
any decided impression on the publick, was 
his well-known head of Mr. For, sculptured 
for Catherine, the Empress of Russia. The 
repetitions of it are almost innumerable, 
not only in marble, but in prints of an end- 
less variety of style. The bust of Pitt had 
at least an equal notoriety and extensive 
sale. ‘The sculptor put forth, from his own 
studio, not fewer than 100 of the former, 
and 150 of the latter, and these at 100 

ineas apiece! Meanwhile, the head of 

most every Senator (till the more radiant 
star of Chantry arose) was to be found in 
Nollekins’ work-shop; and although his 
Ghisel was less happy in the busts of the 
fait sex, yet it was scarcely less occupied on 
them. is whole-length statue of Pitt, 
tow in the Senate House at Cambridge, 
was considered to be the consummation of 
his talents. It is justly very popular; be- 
cause there is a good deal of nature, anda 
wonderful similitude to the original, in the 
whole of its composition. His head of 
Wellington, of which plaster casts are car- 
ried about on the shoulders of every Italian 
itinerant, possesses great merit, from its 
extreme simplicity and characteristic pro- 
pricty. Yet, on the whole, Nollekins never 
reached the exquisite trath and expression 
of character, which marks the chisel of Chan- 
try; the lips of whose busts absolutely 
breathe. 
- The contents of the miscellaneous sale, 
about to be described, brought to our view 
the principal original, or ideal figure, ever 
executed by Nollekins; and that was his 
Venus. e figure is naked, a little under 
the size of life, and occupied in pouring am- 
brosia on its hair. It was purchased for 231/. 
Those who remenfber the lovely and po= 
pular of another Venus, by the same 
artist, in the act of ‘ putting on her slipper,’ 
will not accuse us of a want of just percep- 
tiun of the beauties of v new net chisel, 
when we say that, compared with that repre- 
sentation of the Paphian Goddess, the pre- 
sent lacketh dignity and loveliness. 
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The surprise, and perhaps sorrow, that 
the first sculptor of his ioe dying at the 
advanced time of life of 86, and leaving a 
fortune of 180,000/, behind him—without 
heirs—should not have accumulated in 
marble, something like what Mr. Angerstein 
has done in canvass, was general, and perhaps 
justly founded. If, on the other hand, a 
small portion of this enormous capital had 
been left towards the foundation of a Scuoo. 
or Scurprure, by the distribution of re- 
wards, or annual premiums, the deceased 
would have left behind him some redeeming 
recollections ; and we are persuaded that 
THOSE, who will be benefited by the parti- 
tion of his property, would be among the 
foremost to applaud the wisdom of such a 
bequest. 


List of Purchasers, Prices, &c. 


A Bust of Pope, copied from the original 
by Roubiliae [far inferior to the Garrick 
Bust *}].—[14l. 14s. Rev. Mr. Este.) 

A Bust of Sterne, by Nollekins.—[60/. 18s. 
Mr. Russell Palmer.] 

Rinaldo and Armida, painted by West.— 
(642. 1s. Do.] 

Four Terra Cottas, by John of Boulogne 
(late Mr. Lock’s of Norbury).—[53/. 115. 

oO. 
A Copy of the beautiful antique Female 
Portrait, commonly -called Clytie, of the 
Townley Collection.—[58/. 16s. Do.} 

Venus pouring Ambrosia on her Hair, a 
beautiful Statue—original design of Mr. 
Nollekins.—[231l. Do.] 

A Copy of the Laocoon, modelled in Ter- 
racotta, by Mr. Scheemakers.—[33/. 12s. 
Do.] 
Original Cast of the Sitting Figure of a 
Venus, by Mr. Nollekins; the clay mould 
for which was destroyed.—[s4/. The Earl 
of Egremont. ] 

Antique Bust of aMuse.—[38/. 17s. Do}. 

Original Bust of Sternet, in éerra cotta, 
by Nollekins, done at Rome. This bust 
first brought Mr. Nollekins into repute as a 
sculptor.—[46l. 4s. Mr. Agar Ellis.] 

A Figure of Cupid whetting his Arrow, 
hy Nollekins,—[s/. Mr. Hamlet.] 

A half-size Cast of the Statue of the late 
Marquess of Rockingham, by do.—[si. 5s. 
Mr. Chantry.) 

* See p. 64. 

+ Mr. Nollekins received only twelve 
guineas for the original of this bust in 
marble; a copy of it sold in the present 
sale for 60/. 18s, 


A small 
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A small Print of St. Cecilia, engraved by 
M. Antonio.—[20/. i. 

A Lake Scene, with Figures, View in 
Italy, painted by Wilson.—[117/. 12s. Mr. 
Tomkinson.} 

A River Scene, the companion, by-Wil- 
son.—[97/. 18s. Do.] 

A View of Dover, by Wilson.—[34/. 13s. 


Rate. ett 

Portrait of Mr. Nollekins, by Sir W. 
Beechey.—[16l. 16s. Do.] 

Portrait of Do. by Abbott.—-[14/, 14s. 
Palmer. } 

An antique Statue of Minerva, with the 
Helmet, the arms replaced by Mr. Nolle- 
kins, in lieu of the antique.—[162i. 15s. 
The Duke of Newcastle.] 

A circular Altar or Pedestal, embellished 
with rams’ heads and festoons of olive.— 
[342. 2s. 6d. Do.] 

An antique Bust of Commodus, perfect, 
and very fine, said to resemble the late 
Francis Duke of Bedford.—[336l. Do.]} 

Ditto of Mercury, of fine Greek sculpture, 
from Lord Besborough’s, at Roehampton. 
—[147l. Do.] 

Antique Bust of a Faun. —[105/. Do.] 

Do. of a Faun in Rosso, very spirited and 
fine.—[1311. 10s. Do.] 

Do. of Julia Pia—[42/. Do.] 

Do. of Agrippina.—[171.17s. Do.) 

Head of a Greek Philosopher.—[9l. 9s. 
Do. 
te. of Pertinax.—[21l. Payne Knight.] 

Do. of Trajan.—[251.4s. Samuel Rogers. } 

Ariadne, a Copy from the Antique— 
[32/. 11s. George Byng.] 

Antique Bust of Marcus Aurelius.— 
[17l.17s. Do.) 

Bust of C.J. Fox, »y Nollekins.—152l. 5s. 
Do.] 

Head of C. J. Fox, by Nollekins.— 
[{22l. 1s. Mr. Ponsonby. 

Head of Domitian.—[35/. 14s, Mr. 
Thane. } 

Head of the Laocoon, by Wilton — 
[362. 15s. Mr. Paynter.] 

Antique Bust of Berenice.—[11l. 11s. 
Mr. Soane.] 

Do. Portrait.—[14l. 14s. Do.] 





Divine-sevt at Port Patrick. 
The diving-bell, or rather the improved 
instrument now in use at Port Patrick, is a 
square cast metal frame, about eight feet 
high, twenty-two feet in circumference, and 
weighing -_—— of four tons, This frame 
is open below, and at the top are twelve 
small circular windows made of very thick 
glass, such as are sometimes seen used on 
board of ships. These windows are so ¢e- 
mented or puttied in that not a bubble of 
watet can penetrate; and when the sea is 
clear, and particularly when the sun is shin- 
ing, the workmen are enabled to carry on 
their submarine operations without the aid 
of candles, which would consume nearly as 
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much air as an equal number of human be- 
ings. In the inside of the bell are seats for 
the workmen with to hang their tools 
on, and attached to it is a strong double 
air-pump, which is a great improvement on 
the old fashioned plan of sinking barrels 
filled with air. From this pump issues a 
thick leathern tube, which is closely fitted 
into the bell, and the length of which can 
easily be proportioned to the depth of water, 
The tell f a nded from a very long erane, 
the shaft of which is sunk to the very keel 
of a vessel, purchased and fitted up for the 
purpose, and which is, in fact, a 

part of the diving apparatus. On the deck 
of this vessel is placed the air-pump, worked 
by four men with an additional hand to 
watch the signals. When about to com- 
mence operations, the sloop is moved to the 
outside of the breakwater, the air-pump 
put in motion, the crane worked, and then 
go down the aquatic quarrymen. From its 
weight and shape, the machine must dip 
perpendicularly ; while the volume of air 
within enables the workmen to breathe, and 
keeps out the water. On arriving at the 
bottom the divers are chiefly annoyed with 
large beds of sea-weed, although from the 
inequalities of the channel at Portpatrick, 
and the partially uneven manner in which 
the ledges of the bell occasionally rest on 
the ct ong it is impossible to expel the 
water altogether ; ian this, it is presumed, 
is the reason why it is dangerous to descend 
in rough or squally weather, when the heav- 
ing and agitated deep would be apt to dash 
in the smallest cranny. To guard against 
the effects of several hours partial immer- 
sion in water, the men are provided with 
large jack-boots, caps of wool, and coarse 
woollen jackets. ey also observe the 
precaution of stuffing their ears with cotton, 
as the constant stream of air which descends 
from above, occasions, at first, an uneasy 
sensation, and is even apt to produce deaf- 
ness. The chief sub-marine artist came 
from Holyhead; and out of 180 masons, 
carpenters, and labourers, only one man, it 
is said, volunteered to assist him. A re- 
spectable and ingenious gentleman, who had 
been down in the bell, stated that he felt no 
inconvenience whatever; but the air-pump 
workers, among whom were made some mi- 
nute inquiries, shook their heads at this 
piece of information, and hinted that the 
volunteer-diver had often felt a little queer- 
ish, and, for one thing, ‘ had taken his 
victuals very badly.” Now, we have two or 
three men working with perfect ease and 
safety 20, 25, and sometimes 30 feet below 
water. In carrying out the new pier it is 
necessary to make a bed for the foundation- 
stones, which would otherwise be left at the 
mercy of the waves—and this, in a word, is 
the duty of the divers, With picks, ham- 
mers, jumpers, and gunpowder, the most 
tugged surface is made even, and not . . 
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bed. groped for the huge masses of stone 


which are afterwards let down, Lut the 
blocks themselves strongly bound together 
with iron and cement. The divers, like 
other quarrymen, when they wish “ to 
blast,” take good care to be out of harm's 
way. By means of a tin tube, the powder is 
kept quite dry, and a branch from the larger 
cavity, hollow, and filled with an oaten 
straw, is lengthened to the very surface of 
the water before the fuse is lighted. In 
one or two cases the powder has failed to 
explode, and it is very teazing for the men 
after three or four hours hard work below 
water to descend again, for the sole purpose 
of repeating the blasting process. 
Burns’ Monument at Ayr. 

The monument which has been erected 
at Ayr, to perpetuate the rer of Ro- 
bert Burns, was completed upon the 4th of 
July, and a tripod fixed upon its summit, 
in presence of a numerous assemblage of 
Freemasons and subscribers. The situation 
of the building is extremely well chosen, 
and in the centre of those scenes which the 
poet has so often described. 

This elegant structure consists of a trian- 
gular basement supporting a circular pe- 
ristyle of nine columns of the Corinthian 
order: above these rise a domical roof, de- 
corated with crnaments, which serve to sup- 
ports tripod. On this tripod is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

The first stone of this Monument, 
Erected by public Subscription, 
In honour of the Genius of 
Rosert Burns, 
Was laid by the late Sir Alexander Boswell, 
of Auchinleck, Bart. 

[Under whose exertions, principally, the 
subscription was commenced and 
carried through, } 

On the 25th day of Jan. 1820: 

And on the 4th of July, 1823, 

This Structure being wholly completed, 
This yi od 
Wes fixed upon the summit, 

In presence of a numerous assemblage 
of Freemasons and Subscribers. 
Headed and addressed on the occasion by 
William Fullerton, Esq. of Sheldon, 
Thomas Hamilton, jun. Architect, 
and 
John Connel, jun, Builder and Contractor. 
Within the basement is a circular cham- 
ber of the Doric order, about 16 fect high, 
from which a flight of steps conducts to the 

gallery above. 

The general idea is borrowed from that 
exquisite fragment of Athenian architee- 
ture, the Choragic Monument of Lysi- 
crates; than which it is hardly possible 
to conceive any edifice, of a purely de- 
corative character, combining at once such 
luxuriance of fancy, with such purity of 


fagte. Still, beautiful as the memorial here 
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raised to the memory of Scotia's bard un- 
doubtedly is, it may be questioned whether 
the Doric order would not have been far 
more characteristic of the energy and sim- 
plicity of the lays of Burns; and also more 
in unison with the surrounding scenery. 
With regard to the site of this monument, 
none can be more interesting or better cho- 
sen, it being in the centre of those land- 
scapes which the genius of the poet has rea- 
dered classical ground. 


Lonpon. 

It is stated to us, and must give satisfac- 
tion to every lover of tasteful improvement, 
that it is the intention of the Commission- 
ers for the improvement of the Western 
part of the Metropolis, under the sanction 
of Parliament, to remove all those unsightly 
buildings at the upper part of Charing Cross, 
and on that spot to erect an exact fac-simile 
of the Pantheon at Rome, with its match- 
less portico to face Whitehall. The exte- 
rior of this noble specimen of antient archi- 
tecture will form one of the finest ornaments 
that any modern city can boast; and the in- 
terior will be appropriated for public exhi- 
bitions. 

Fiint Catt on Battue-Axe. 

A remarkable specimen, both for its 
beauty and size, was found on the 3d of 
May last, on the property of James Nairne, 
esq. of Claremont, near St. Andrew's, It 
lay towards the bottom of a pretty steep 
bank, two feet below the surface. Its sub- 
stance is of flint, of a grey or dove colour. 
Its length one foot. Its greatest breadth is 
three inches, at the middle two inches and 
three-tenths, and its least breadth one inch 
and nine-tenths. Its greatest thickness is 
one inch and three-tenths; and its weight 
is about 1 lb, 14 oz. Its larger end is brought 
to a sharp edge, and the smaller end, though 
rounded, is considerably more blunt. It is 
described, and figured, in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, No. XVII. 

Geological Survey of the Great Canal, in 
Altany, North America.—A survey of the 
whole contiguous region, and of all the in- 
teresting tracks in its vicinity, extending 
from Albany to the Falls of Niagara, has 
been undertaken by Professor Amos Eaton, 
with able assistants, under the patronage of 
the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaen. 

An experiment promising considerable 
success, has been made in Paris. It is an 
attempt to preserve the large paintings of 
the most distinguished artists by the em- 
ployment of plates of pottery. e differ- 
ent parts of a large picture are united by a 
compusition, and so coloured as,to disguise 
completely the joint. The artists who 
work at this experiment propose by this 
means to produce paintings as durable as 
mosaic, of much easier execution, aud at a 
very moderate price. 
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Restoration of Matmessury Anssy *. 
Respectfully inscribed to Lady CaTHErine 
Bisset. 

By the Rev. Mr. Bow es, of Bremhill. 
MONASTIC and time-conseerated Fane, 

Thou hast put on thy shapely state 
again, 
Almost august, as in thy early day, 
Ere ruthless Henry rent thy pomp away. 
No more, thro’ panes, in lucid colours 
rich, [niche ; 
The sunshine streams on many a fretted 
No rich-rob'd Priests the Mass, at noon- 
day, sing, [swing ; 
No Youths, in white, the fuming censer 
No more, the stoled Fathers pace along 
With lighted tapers, and slow-chaunted song ; 
Yet the tall window lifts its arched height, 
As to admit heaven’s pale, but purer, light : 
Those massy-cluster’d columns, whose long 
rows, 
E’en at noon-day, in shadowy pomp repose, 
Amid the silent sanctity of death, 
Like giants, seem to guard the dust beneath : 
Those rvofs re-echo (though no altars blaze) 
The prayer of penitence, the hymn of praise ; 
Whilst meek Religion’s self, as with a smile, 
Reprints the tracery of the hoary pile. 
Say not on the proud Abbot’s mitred state 
Imperial pomp and gorgeous service wait, 
Oh! I have seen a nobler sight ! have seen 
(Each mild affection glowing on his mien) 
A Curistian Pretate bless—with out- 
spread hands, [ful bands t. 

And with a father’s warmth—those youth- 

Worthy its guest, the temple. What 

remains ? 

Oh, micutiest Master}, thy immortal 
strains 

These roofs demand.—Listen,— with pre- 
lude slow, 

Solemnly sweet, yet full, the organs blow. 

And hark! again, heard ye the choral 
chaunt 

Peal through the echoing arches, jubilant ? 

More softly now, imploring litanies §, 

Wafted to eeereme and mingling with the 
sighs 

Of putniaea, from yon high altar rise : 

Again, the vaulted roof** Hosannan” rings-- 

** Hosannan! Lorp or Lorps, and Kine 
oF Kincs !” 


Wak’'d by the sound, methinks, as from 
the dead, : 
Otp Aruetstan || might raise his regal 


> 
And hearken, till the harmony expires, 
Like faint responses from his ancient quires. 


Beautirut Tempre of the Lorp, the 


And the blind fury, of a former age 
Smote thee! And hark, e’en now what 
yells and cries 
Round the calm Tempte of our Sion rise! 
Rent, but not prostrate, stricken, yet 
sublime, 
Reckless alike of Injuries or Time ; 
Tuovu, unsubdued, in silent majesty, 
The tempest hast defied, and shalt defy ! 
The Temrte of our Sion, so, shall mock 
The mutt’ ring storm, the very earthquake's 
shock, 
Founpep, oh! Curist, ON THY ETERNAL 


ROCK. 
—)-- 
TO MRS. BUTLER §. 

In answer to her question, “* why I did not 
lie down to repose myself longer in the day 
time?” Written just upon my Recovery 
in March, 1778, after the Death of my 
lamented friend Dr. Dopp, and my s% 
vere illness. 


ASK me not, ANNA, ask no more, 
Why, on the downy couch reclin’d, 
Longer I court not Slumber’s power, 
To rest the frame, to soothe the mind. 


Weak tho’ that frame, by sickness worn, 
And all relax’d by totturous pain ; 
Tho’ languid each idea born, 
That helps to crowd the mental train. 


And sweet, extatically sweet, 

Tho’ Slumber’s power each mortal knows ; 
In vain the Charmer tries to greet 

My throbbing temples with repose. 


How should I taste te genial balm 
My truest Anna from my side ? 

Or how enjoy that pleasing calm, 
Which—left alone—to Sleep’s deny'd ? 


Did not, in torment, thy dear hand, 
Did not in frenzy thy blest care,— 

Did not they all my fate command, 
When life hung trembling on a hair ? 





* This majestic but dilapidated pile, at great expense, has been lately repaired, and with 
taste and judgment in every respect consonant to and worthy of its ancient character, by 
Mr. Goopripes, architect, of Bath. These verses were written under the contemplation 
of this singularly beautiful and unique pile being open again for public worship, by a sa- 
ered Masical Performance, some time in the ensuing month of October. 


+ At the Confirmation, August 2. 
§ Supplication, from the Greek word. 


t Handel. 
|| Whose tomb is near the altar. 


G See our Obituary for this month, page 182. 
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Was not thy voice my last left bliss ? 
Thy ‘tendauce all my soul’s desire, 
When the scorch’d lip, the kiss, 
Proclaim’d my panting heart on fire ? 


Midst racking horrors hopeless laid, 
’Twixt life and death the while I hung, 
How did I prove thy chearing aid, 
And drink the magic of thy tongue! 


Mark the red eye, the pallid cheek, 
Th’ attire neglected—all for me ; 
Mark, how full oft, thou strov’st to speak, 
But — struggling tears should 
ee. 


And think’st thou, dearest, if in Woe, 
My woes were thine in each degree, 
That when new Joys begin to grow, 
Those Joys shall flourish without Thee ? 


—Nor, without Thee, can health arrive, 
Nor without thee, can sleep come near ; 
Nor slumbers soothe, nor rest revive, 
If absent thou, my Anna dear! 


March 1, 1778. Weepen Butter. 


—@— 
EFFUSION BY CLARE. 
“ The Northamptonshire Peasant.” 
To the Right Hon, Admiral Lord Rapstock. 


"TIS sweet to recollect life’s past con- 
trouls, [by, 
And turn to days of sorrow, when they're 
And think of gentle friends and feeling souls, 
That offered shelter when the storm was 
high— 
It thrills my heart! as mariners have turned, 
When ’scap’d from shipwreck, mid the 
billows’ roar, (spurned, 
To look on fragments, that the tempest 
On which they clung, and struggled to 
the shore ;— 
As sweet it is to turn—and hour by hour, 
Reflection muses on the good and great, 
That lent a portion of their wealthy power, 
And saved a wormling from destruetion’s 
fate ! 
Oft to the patron of her first essays, 
The rural muse--oh, Rapstocx ! turns her 


e, 
Not withthe fulsome whine of fawning praise, 
But soul’s deep gushings—in asilentsigh ! 
As the pale blossom, dwindling deep in shade, 
Should e’er a sun-besm to its lot be given, 
Perks up, in hopeful bloom, its feeble head, 
And seemly offers silent thanks to heaven! 


—_@— 
IMPROMPTU : 

Written ly J. Bisset, on the Sixty-second 

Anniversary of his Birth. 
THIS day, twenty-third of the month call- 
ed “ June,” [éwo, 
I am healthy and well, and of age Szrty- 
Thank God, all my faculties seem in full tune, 
And my pulse beats as strong as it e’er 

us'd to do. 


Select Poetry. 
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For the last twenty years, 1 can scarce trace 
a line 
More furrow’d by time—or more deeply 
indented, 
My resolve I still keep—of abstaining from 
wine* 
I drink aqua pura , and live quite contented. 
My wife, and my children, and grand-ch:?- 
dren (five) [assistance, 
To cheer my old age, gladly lend their 
And I firmly believe, thet no mortal alive, 
E’er enjoy’d more true pleasure since 
mav’s first existence. 
Belle Vue Place, Leamington Spa. 


a se 


Translation of the Latin Epitaph of Lord and 
Lady Knyyvetrt, at Stanwell Church, 
Middlesex. 

JF by ourtomb some pausing stranger tread, 

And ask of Death the story of the dead, 

Lest vainly here his eye attracted dwell, 

What once we were is left this stone to tell. 

While life yet was, and love his seal had set 

On years that nearly, hearts that nobly met, 

Bound by the chain, as firm as faith e’er wove, 

We woo'd to wed, and, wedded, liv’d to love. 

We died, and Hymen’s five and twentieth sun 

Left us at last, whom ’s first had found so— 

one: 

Nor shall e’en death command us, meet no 

more, [shore, 

Since all his waves but wash a common 

Where, tho’ our founder’d frames this mar- 

ble mound contain, 

Each soul, escap’d the wreck, shall clasp her 

own again! S. P. 

Christ Coll. Cambridge, July 17, 1823. 


—_o— 
Sonnet on Carisprooxe Castie, 
Isle of Wight. 
WHERE'S now thy grandeur, haughty 
Carisbrooke ? 
Where now that gloomy cell which basely 
gave 
Poor England’s King to an untimely grave ? 
Fall’n are thy battlements; thy halls for- 
sook.— 
But yet one fatal window still appears 
Sav’d from the mouldering hand of Tinie, 
to shew 
A sad memorial of a Monarch’s woe— 
And wake the soul to sympathetic tears.— 
Tho’ thy proud relies threaten danger round, 
And warn the curious stranger to depart ; 
Sorrow would yet pervade his generous 
heart— 
Ev'n if no stone to tell the tale be found ;— 
For lasting hist’ry will the record bring 
Of factious subjects, and a murder’d King. 
ErTonensis. 





* This resolve was made before J. B. was 
ten years of age! 
HJSTO- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Nothing decisive has yet ensued, with 
respect so Pailesalar affairs. In consequence 
of the departure of the Duke d’Angouleme 
for Seville on the esth of July, rumours 
have been afloat of negociations being on 
the tapis. 

It appears that on the 16th of July, the 
Constitutionalists made a sortie from the 
Isle of Leon. It consisted of 9000 men, 
well supported by the batteries, The inha- 
bitants are determined to resist to the last. 

On the 15th of July, the French army 
presented itself before Corunna, It attack- 
ed with impetuosity all the Spanish posts, 
amounting to above 2000 men, and forced 
them to fall back under the cannon of the 
place, when a serivus fusilade and cannonade 
took place. About four o’clock, the 2000 
men were relieved by above 2000 other 
troops. General Wilson received a ball 
through his thigh, and his Aide-du-Camp, 
Col. Light, was wounded. The attack was 
renewed on the 16th; on which day the 
French are represented to have lost a great 
number of men, as they were at one time in 
possession of part of . town, from which 
they were repulsed. The Spanish gun- 
boats had outflanked the besiegers, and 
caused considerable loss to them in killed 
and wounded. It is said that two hundred 
carts with wounded French, had arrived at 
a small village in the neighbourhood of Co- 
runna. General Quiroga was at Corunna, 
and the troops and volunteers were deter- 
mined to defend the town. 

On the 6th of August, Count Molitor 
had concluded with Ballasteros a conven- 
tion, in which the latter, as well as the 
troops which he commands, recognise the 
authority of the Regency. Gen. Ballasteros 
also issued orders to the Governors of Car- 
thagena, Alicant, Pampeluna, St. Sebas- 
tian, Peniscola, Los Penos de St. Pedro, 
Mozen, and Venasque, all comprised within 
the circle of his jurisdiction, to recognise it 
equally, General Ballasteros, in his capi- 
tulation, stipulates for the preservation of 
his rank and titles. He made the same sti- 
pulation in favour of all the officers under 
him. 

A letter from Madrid states that it is cal- 
culated there, that there are no less than 
44,000 persons confined in Spain for politi- 
cal crimes, by order of the Regency. But 
the Duke d’Angouleme has issued a decree 
which will paralyze the arbitrary measures 
of this junta. He declares that ** the Spa- 
uish authorities shall not imprison any per- 


sons without euthority from the Freneh 
commanders of our troops. The Command- 
ers-in-Chief of the Corps under our com- 
mand shall demand thie release of all per- 
sons who may have been imprisoned in an 
arbitrary, manner for political motives, espe- 
cially soldiers, that they may return to their 
homes, excepting such as after liberation 
shall give cause of complaint.” 

Extract of a letter, dated Aug. 7 :—‘“‘A 
vessel arrived this morning, which sailed on 
the 2d inst. from St. Felicio, coast of Cata- 
lonia, the master of which asserts, that on 
the 27th ult. three divisions, commanded 
by Generals Milans, Lobera, and Mans, at- 
tacked the French near Manresa; that a 
very obstinate battle took place, which 
lasted two days, in which the French lost 
about 3000 prisoners, and a great number 
of killed and wounded, and that the Spa- 
niards sect fire to Manresa. That on the 
29th ult. Generals Mina, and Rotten, sallied 
out from Barcelona with all their forces and 
attacked the French on the 30th, near Ma- 
taro, that the battle was not ended on the 
2d inst. when he sailed; as he saw a great 
fire along the coast and on the top of the 
mountains, so that the final result of this 
action is yet unknown.” 


PRUSSIA. 


Berlin, Aug. 5.—The greatest sensation 
has been excited this day, by the publica- 
tion of the following general law respecting 
Provincial Assemblies :— 

«« We, Frederick William, &c. to give to 
our faithful subjects a durable pledge of pa- 
ternal favour and confidence, have resolved 
to introduce Representative Assemblies into 
the Monarchy, and to that end to establish 
Provincial Assemblies in the spirit of the 
aucient German Constitution, such as the 
peculiar situation of the country and the 
spirit of the times require. A Committee, 
of which the Crown Prince is President, is 
appointed to prepare this measure, and to 
consult upon it with experienced men from 
each province.” 

ITALY. 

A letter from Rome states, that the 
Church of St. Paul, extra muros, has been 
consumed, ‘This fine and antient building 
contained many of the pillars and other frag- 
ments taken from the celebrated Tomb of 
Hadrian; which are now again covered with 
rains, 

GREECE AND TURKEY. 

A mail has arrived from Turkey, bringing 
letters from Constantinople, dated on o 

10th, 
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10th, and from Smyrna, dated on the 2d 
current. From Smyrna they write, that 
some parties of Turks, on their march to 
the Morea, near Salonica, had murdered all 
the Greeks they met, and that 24 villages 
had suffered from their depredations. At 
Pergamus a general massacre of the Chris- 
tians had taken place, and upwards of 2000 
souls had been cruelly butchered. 

According to letters from Trieste of 22d 
ult. a vessel had arrived there with news of 
a decisive victory in the Morea gained by the 
Greeks over the Turks. The latter had 
12,000 men under the command of the 
Pacha. The Turkish fleet had arrived off 
Patras, and the Greek fleet was cruizing off 
Mitylene. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
The Government of Colombia have gone 
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beyond any other in facilitating the cireula- 
tion of public papers throughout that coun- 
try, with a view to promote knowledge 
among the people. It has been enacted 
that newspapers and periodical works, na- 
tional as well as foreign, whatever may be 
their number, shall pay no ae in the 
Post-Offices; and national pamphlets and 
other printed papers shall enjoy the ‘same 
exemption, provided they do not exceed 
four ounces in weight. 

Accounts state that the Columbians, by 
a combined land and sea movement, aided 
by stratagem, have taken Maracaibo, so 
long the strong-hold of the fierce Royalist 
General Morales, who retreated, and was 
srespeaty eucountered and beaten by 

‘aez. 


——-D- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Ireland begins to shew symptoms of re- 
turning tranquillity. ‘The outrages have 
been for some weeks perceptibly subsiding, 
and a new and improved practice has, wit 
the avowed sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and under the strong and repeated recom- 
mendation of the Judges going the circuit, 
been adopted by the County Magistrates, 
for the adjustment of minor differences, 
and the cognizance of trifling offences. The 
measure is, the frequent —s of “Petty 
Sessions,” where-four or five Justices of a 
particular district are to assemble and hear 
those complaints which had been formerly 
brought before a single Magistrate —At the 
Assizes uf Antrim, some Orangemen were 
found guilty of an act of violence on two 
individuals, and sentenced to a year's im- 
prisonment. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


On the 26th and 27th of July, the an- 
tient custom of Rush-bearings took place at 
Ambleside in Westmoreland. About seven 
o'clock on the Saturday evening, young 
girls, to the number of about forty, formed 
the procession to the Church, preceded by 
a band of music. Each of the girls bore in 
her hands thé usual rush-bearings, the ori- 
gin and signification of which has so long 
puzzled the researches of all our Antiqua- 
ries, These elegant little trophies were dis- 
posed in the church round. the pulpit, read- 
ing-desk, pews, &c. and had a really beauti- 
ful and imposing effect. They thus remain- 
ed during the Sunday till the service was 
finished in the afternoon, when a similar 
procession was formed to convey these tro- 
phies home again. We understand that 
formerly in some parts of Lancashire a simi- 


lar ceremony prevailed, under the same de- 
signation, in which the rush-bearings were 
made in the form of females, with a fanci- 
ful rosette for the head; and on looking at 
those in Ambleside, some faint resemblance 
of the female form may be traced in the 
outline. At least, they nearly all possessed 
the flowing outline of a petticoat. No sa- 
tisfactory explanation of this ceremony has 
ever yet been given: the attempt at one is, 
that it is the remnant of an ancient custom, 
which formerly prevailed, of strewing the 
church floors with rushes to preserve the 
feet from damp; but we cannot conceive 
what resemblance there is between the ptac- 
tice of strewing the church with rushes, and 
the trophies which are now carried, aod 
which have been carried from time imme- 
morial. We should rather incline to refer 
its origin to the days of heathenism, as a 
representative of some offering to their 
gods. Whatever may have been its origin, 
we are happy to see that the darkening and 
desolating spirit of puritanism has not yet 
destroyed this little innocent festivity, along 
with morris dances, wassail bowls, and May- 

oles: and we trust that the gentlemen of 
Vindermere and Grasmere will long pre- 
serve this last relick of the days that are 
gone. 

July 31. Rev, Mr. Hopkins, late Cu- 
rate of Byford, was to have married Mrs. 
Smith, a widow, at Hereford Cathedral, 
The service commenced, and was proceeded 
in till the bridegroom took the ring out of 
his pocket to place it on the finger of his 
bride, when, just at the moment she ex- 
tended her hand to receive the token of 
their union, he suddenly fell back, and after 
a fit of convulsions, which lasted but a mo- 
ment, he lay on the ground a corpse! His 
property by this event goes to his poor re- 
ations. 


Aug. o- 
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Aug.3. An atrocious attempt to assassi- 
nate S. Horrocks, esq. (M.P. for Preston 
in Lancashire), was made on his return 
from church, by a wretch, named Riding, 
who attacked him with a cleaver. The blow 
was given with such force, as to cut through 
Mr. Horrock’s hat, and make a deep incision 
into the skull. The blow was repeated, 
but this Mr. H. received on his arm. The 
villain made a third and fourth attempt to 
cut at the head, both of which were received 
on Mr. H.’s left arm and hand. After some 
struggling he was secured. Riding is a 
spinner, a single man about 24 years of age ; 
and the reason he alleges for his horrible at- 
tempt is, that Horrocks and Co. in a turn- 
out, about two years ago, were the first to 
lower the wages. He has since been tried, 
found to be insane, and committed to the 
lunatic asylum. 

The Swearing Act.—That part of 19th 
George II. c. 21, requiring Clergymen to 

ublicly read ‘‘the Proclamation against 
Profane Swearing” once in each quarter, 
under the liability to a penalty, was repealed 
in May last. 

Beauties or Witts.—Notwithstanding 
the very unfavourable state of the weather for 
some weeks past, the number of visitors to 
Fonthill Abbey has been greatly increasing, 
and bids fair to rival the multitudes of last 
year. As the season is arrived when the gay 
world begins to be in motion, it may not 
be amiss to point out to the Tourist the 
various interesting objects in the county of 
Wilts, which may fairly claim his attention, 
and which will amply repay him for the time 
he may bestow on them. ‘The admirers of 
architecture will delight in the splendid re- 
mains of Malmsbury Abbey, and in the sim- 
ple magnificence of the Cathedral at Salis- 
bury, which, as a perfect and unmixed ex- 
ample of the early English or pointed style, 
stands unrivalled.— Longford Castle (the 
seat of the Earl of Radnor), with its ines- 
timable Claudes—Wilton, and its superb 
cloister, erected by the Earl of Pembroke, 
to contain his rare and extensive collection 
of busts, statues, &c.—the fine mansion, 
chapel, and ruins of Wardour Castle, the 

roperty of Lord Arundel—the Marquis of 
ansdowne’s picturesque seat at Bowood— 
Longleat, the princely residence of the Mar- 
quis of Bath—Sir Rich. Colt Hoare’s man- 
sion in the romantic grounds of Stourhead 
—and Corsham, the seat of Paul Methuen, 
esq. will all furnish forth an ample feast for 
the lover of taste, and the amateur of paint- 
ings. The geological treasures of the coun- 
ty are not uninteresting; and the Antiquary 
will be gratified by an inspection of the mys- 
terious Stonehenge, and will find abundant 
materials for reflection in the antiquities of 
its surrounding plains. In short, there are 
few counties which can boast of superior 
attractions either to the man of science or 
of pleasure. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

In the Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Public Roads, the attention 
of the House is directed to that of the 
evidence of Mr. M’Adam, in which he states 
the practicability of converting the pavement 
of the streets of London into smooth and 
substantial roads. The Committee add, that 
the experiment is about to be tried in St. 
James's- square, and over Westminster- 
bridge and its ye 3 This improve- 
ment, as appears from the evidence of Mr, 
M’Adam, senior, and of Mr. William M’A- 
dam, has already been tried, and succeeded 
at Bristol and Exeter, and is in progress of 
execution upon the paved ways in the county 
of Lancaster. 

Mr. Owen, a man of the most benevolent 
intentions, has called two meetings in the 
Metropolis inthe course of the month for the 
relief of Ireland. He addressed the meeting 
in a long speech, and concluded with a set 
of Resolutions, in which he called upon the 
Citizens of London to resolve by a majority, 
that the world was labouring under a system 
of error, and had been so labouring for 
these last three hundred years; that there 
was no merit in one system of faith more 
than in another; and, that man was, in 
every respect, a creature of necessity and 
circumstances.—In a word, he put to the 
vote the whole train of that metaphysical 
jargon, which, before the passing of the 
Six Acts, we were accustomed to see affix- 
ed to the walls in the placards of the West- 
minster Forum, and other Debating Socie- 
ties. The result was a complete failure. 

A meeting for the relief of Olive, soi- 
disant Princess of Cumberland, lately took 
place at the Freemason’s Tavern. There 
were about fifty persons present. Sir Gerard 
Noel took the Chair, and Dr. Tucker (of 
Ashburton) entered at length into the lady’s 
claims. The result of the meeting was, 
that 20 pounds were subscribed by Sir G. 
Noel, 52. each by Mr. Hunt, and Mr. 
Parkins the Ex-Sheriff, and one sovereign 
was sent up to the chairman from the meet- 
ing, which then separated. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Enouisu Opera House. 

July 26. A melo-drama, entitled Pre- 
sumption; or, The Fate of Frankenstein: 
founded on the romance of that name, by 
Mrs, Shelley. The acting was excellent, 
though the piece was replete with too many 
horrors. However, it was well received. 


Surrey THeatre. 

Aug. 11, This Theatre, after having been 
closed for some time, opened this night, 
with Antigone, a Grecian piece, which was 
got up with considerable splendour. The 
house has been completely metamorphosed, 
and numerous ornamental decorations intro- 
duced. It was crowded to excess. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—@o— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

War-office, July 25.—Unattached: Bre- 
vet Lieut.-col. G. O«Malley, to be Lieut.- 
col. of Infantry. 

Office of Ordnance, July 25.—Royal Reg. 
of Artillery: Maj. J.T. Caddy, to be Lieut.- 
col. vice Leake, retired: Capt. and Brevet 
Major F. Smith, to be Major, vice Caddy. 

July 26.—Maj.-gen. T. Brown, of the 
East India Company’s Army, to be Knight 
Commander of the Bath; and Lieut.-colo- 
nels J. Dewar, D. Leighton, C. Deacon, T. 
Corsellis, W. G. Maxwell, T. Pullock, M. 
Kennedy, D. Newall, G. M. Popham, R. 
Hetzler, R. Clarke, L. R. O’Brien, A. An- 
drewes, C. M‘Leod, and Majors E. Gerr- 
Stannus, F. F. Staunton, E. J. Ridge, and 
J. Ford, of the said Army, to be Compa- 
nions of the said Order. 

War-office Aug. 1.—Royal Reg. of Horse 
Guards, Brevet Lieut.-col. Clement Hill, to 
be Lieut.-col.; Capt. W. Richardson, to be 
Major and Lieut.-col.: 5th. Reg. Dragoon 
Guards, Capt. Chas. Walker, to be Major : 
11th Foot, Lieut.-gen. Sir Henry-Tucker 
Montresor, K.C.B. to be Col. : 72d Ditto, 
Capt. Mark H. Drummond, to be Major, 
by purchase: 84th Ditto, Lieut.-gen. Sir 

itzroy-Grafton Maclean, bart. to be Col. : 
85th Ditto, Capt. Hen. Fairfax, to be Ma- 
jor. Unattached, Brevet Lieut.-col. Geo. 
Brown and Brevet Lt.-col. John Rolt, to be 
Lieut.-cols. of Infautry, by purchase. Chap- 
lain. Rev. Thos. Ireland, from half-pay, to 
be Chaplain to the Forces. e 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. 2.—Royal Reg. 
of Artillery, Maj. Hen. Maturin Farington, 
to be Lieut.-col.: Capt. and Brevet Major 
Chas. Egan, to be Major, vice Farrington. 

War-office, Aug. 15.—2d Reg. of Foot, 
Lieut.-col. J. Rolt, to be Lieut.-col.; Capt. J. 
Williams, to be Major: Maj. Payler, to be 
Lieut.-col. of Infantry, vice Griffith, retired. 
To be Lieut.-cols. in the Army; Majors R. 
Macneil, R. M. Oakes, and Henry Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

Aug. 16.—Edw. Roberts, esq. to be Clerk 
of the Pells to his Majesty’s Receipt of the 
Exchequer, vice Addington, dec.—Thomas 
Grimston Bucknall (heretofore Thos, Grim- 
ston Estcourt), of Estcourt, Gloucester- 
shire, esq. M.P. for Devizes, to resume his 
former surname of Estcourt, in addition to 
and after that of Bucknall. 


EccrestastTicaL PrererMents. 
Rev. G. Glover, M.A. Archdeaconry of 
Sudbury. 
Rev. T. R. Bromfield, Gaia Major Prebend, 
Lichfield. 


Rev. Edward Edwards, Leighton Bromswold 
Prebend, Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Adin, Charlotte Town R. in the 
capital of Prince Edward’s Island; also 
appointed Chaplain to his Majesty’s forces 
at that station, and a Missionary to the 
Island. 

Rev. Jas. Baines, Warton V. Lancashire. 

Rev. Wm. Barnes, Richmond R. York. 

Rev. M. Barnett, Ludford Parva R. Lincoln. 

Rev. F. Barrow, St. Mary V. Sandwich. 

Rev. Francis Bedford, South Ormsby R. 
with Ketsby, Calceby, and Driby an- 
nexed, co. Lincoln. 

Rev. P. Belcher, Heather R. Leicestershire. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, one of the six 
Preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Rev. George-Hutton Greenhill, Moulton 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Warwick-Oben Gurney, Ashton Bot- 
trel R. Salop. 

Rev. H. Humphreys, Prince Harwell V. 

t Berks. 

Rev. W. Milton Hurlock, Hellington R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Peter Johnson, B.D. Wittenham Earls 
V. Berks. 

Rev. Wyndham Knatchbull, B.D. Alding- 
ton cum Smeeth R. Kent. 

Rev. John Law, B.D. Broadworthy V. De- 
von. 

Rev. W. Molineaux, Sheriff Hales V. Salop. 

Rev. Frederick Parry, Threapwood Perpetual 
Curacy, co. Flint. 

Rev. Hen. Rycroft, Mumby V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. S. Farmer Sadler, Sutton-under-Brailes 
R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. John Symonds, Walcot R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Vaughan, Billingsley R. Salop. 

Rev. C. W. St. John Mildmay, Holywell 

Perp. Cur. Oxford. 

Rev. John-Page Wood, LL.B. Chaplain to 
Duke of Sussex. 

Rev. Frederick Twisleton, S.C.L, Chaplain 
to Bp. Hereford, 

Rev. Thomas Bissland, Chaplain to Lord 
Bexley. 


Civit PrererMents. 
Marquis of Bute elected Recorder of Ban- 
bury, vice Lord Glenbervie, deceased. 
W. Stephen Poyntz, esq. elected High Stew- 
ard of Borough of Huntingdon. 
The Rev. R. Bathurst, M.A. to be Official 
of the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 


Memser Returnep To PaRtiaMENT. 


Newcastle-under-Line, J. E. Denison, esq. 
vice Kinnersley, dec. 


BIRTHS. 
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Lately. At Deal, the wife of Capt. M’Cul- 
lock, R.N. a son.—At Fulham, Mrs. G. 
Raikes, a son.— At Exmouth, the wife of 
the Rev. Prebendary Dennis, a son.—In 
Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut.-gen. Sir J. 
Hope, a dau—In Gront Queen-street, the 
wife of Rev. R. H. Barham, a dau.—At 
Blackheath, the wife of Capt. Sam. Beadle, 
a son.—At Bath, the wife of Rev. W. H. 
Ward, a dau.—At Limerick, the wife of Ma- 
jor Reid, a son.—At Morley Rectory, the 
wife of Rev. Edw. Luard, a dau.—At Maize- 
hill, Greenwich, the wife of H. Francis, esq. 
a daughter. 

June 28. The lady of Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe, bart. of Campsall, near Doncaster, 8 
daughter. 

July 4. The wife of Wm. Wynne Spar- 
row, esq. of Red Hill, Beaumaris, a son and 
heir.—5, At Thurso, Mrs. Lieut. Wm. Gunn, 
H.P. 72d Reg. late of Archnabow, Suther- 
landshire, a son._—6. At Hackney, the wife 
of Thos. Pares, jun. esq. M.P. a dau.—s. 
At Geneva, the lady of Major-gen. Sir Wm. 
Inglis, K.C. B. a son.—At Wistow Hall, 
co. Leicester (the mansion of her father, 
Sir Henry Halford, bart.) the wife of Fre- 
derick Coventry, esq. a dau.—13. At Brewer 
Hall, near Edinburgh, Mrs. Major Bogle, a 
dau.—15. The wife of Lieut.-col. Burgoyne, 
Royal Engineers, a dau.—16. At Woodbo- 


rough, the wife of Rev. T. H. Gale, a son. 
—20. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
the lady of the Baron Charles de Thierry, a 
son.—22. At Brussells, the Countess of Or- 
mond and Ossory, a dau.—23. Mrs. Benj. 
Cole, of Frognal, Hampstead, a dau.—In 
Sloane-street, the wife of Valentine Morris, 
esq. a dau.—24. At Hull, the wife of Joha 
Crosse, esq. a son.—26. At Cross-st. Isling- 
ton, Mrs. John Bentley, a son.—29. In 
Park-lane, the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
a daughter. 

August 1. The wife of the Rev. Samuel 
Sheen, of Hutton, Essex, a dau.—4. At 
Yoles Court, the Viscountess Torrington, 
of two sons.—5. At Wimborne, the wife of 
Isaac Fryer, esq. a dau—é6, At Camperton 
House, Berks, the wife of Capt. W. B Dash. 
wood, R.N. a son.—8. At Chertsey, the 
wife of Capt. Jas. Murray, R.N. a son.—At 
the Rectory, Beaconsfield, the wife of the 
Rev. John Gould, a dau.—In Langham-pl. 
the wife of (the philantropic) Frederick 
Webb, esq. of a son and heir.—12. At 
Sandwell, co, Stafford, the Countess of Dart- 
mouth, a son.—At Godstone, the wife of 
Rev. C. J. Hoare, a son.—15. At Hamp- 
stead, the wife of Andrew Spottiswoode, 
esq. of Bedford-square, a dau.—In Euston- 
square, the wife of Geo. Medley, esq. of 
the East India House, a son. 


—= 
MARRIAGES. 


Late’y. At Raheney, Hon. and Rev. Geo. 
Gore, Dean of Killala, to the widow of late 
T. Bunbury Isaac, esq. of Holywood- house, 
co. Down. Rev. J. J. W. Turner, of 
Little Hampton, to Miss Hawes, of Chis- 
wick. Rev. T. Davies, Rector of Sher- 
rington, to Miss Pugh, dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Pugh, late Rector of Newport, co. Pem- 
broke.-——Rev. E. Mannering, of Plumsted, 
to Mary, dau. of Mr. J. Hill, of Whitecha- 

1.——Rev. A. S. Warner, of Watton, to 
Miss Mary-Anne Walpole, of St. Saviour’s. 

Rev. T. Richards, Vicar of Icklesham, 
to Miss Corbette, of Winchelsea. At 
Giggleswick, Rev. W. Colcroft, of Bolton- 
ie iean. to Alice, only dau. of Mr, R. 
Bagot, of Lancaster. Rev. W. P. Bag- 
shaw, of Foleshill, to Anne, dau. of late 
Rev. J. Sutton, Vicar of Weekley. At 
Newbury, Rev. Geo. Mantell, of Swindon, 
to Mrs. Gray. Rev. T. Harrison, of Ti- 
vetshall, to Frances, dau. of Mr. D. Cooper. 

At Harrold, Beds. Rev. J. Walker, to 
Miss E. Brown, By Special Licence, 
Thos. William, only son of late Hon. Thos. 
Coventry, of North Cray, to Anne, dan. of 
Hon. J. Coventry, of Spring Hill. John 
Horniblow, esq. of Shipston-on-Stour, to 


Miss Martha Sabin, niece of late T. Sabin, 
esq. of Richmond, Surrey——J. Prince, 
esq. of Cheltenham, to Mary-Anne, only 
dau. of late R. J. Millington, esq. of Guil- 
ford-street. At Dublin, F. Bruen, esq. 
to Lady Cath. Nugent, dau. of Earl of 
Westmeath. Capt. Jas. Ryder Burton, 
R.N. son of late Bp. of Killala, to Hon. 
Mrs. Roche, dau. of late Lord Dunsany. 

M. K. Knight, esq. of Berners-street, 
to Marianne, dau. of I H. Holley, esq. of 
Blicking. At Whippingbam, Capt. John 
ae 8Ist reg. to Jessy, dau. of Lieut.- 
col. Worsley, R.A. Benj. Wilkinson, 
esq. solicitor, of Horbling, to Anne, only 
dau. of H, Faulkner, esq. of Kensington. 

E. Nicholas Hurt, esq. son of C. Hurt, 
esq. of Wirksworth, to Caroline, dau. of 
Jos. Strutt, esq. of Derby. At Bath, T. 
N. Quicke, esq. Capt. Drag. Guards, to 
Sophia, dau. of J. Evered, esq. of Hill- 
house, Somerset. 

May 7. Rev. Wm. Harding, of Sawley, 
co. Derby, to Miss L. K. Thompson, of 
Ropley, Hants. John Barclay, esq. 
of Barnes, Surrey, to Martha, dau. of John 
Hawes, esq. of Spring-gardens+——At'Ly- 
mington, Rev. N. E, Sloper, of Camber- 

’ well- 
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well-grove, to Mary-Anne, dau. of late 
John Whitechurch, esq. of Salisbury. 
8. Rich. Jennings, jun. esq. of Milford, 
Hants, to Anna-Susan Bowden, dau. of late 
Rev. Jas. John Talman, A.M.——Christo- 
, eldest son of late Ch. Cusack, of 
naa Hall, Essex, to Frances, dau. of R. 
Dennison, of York-street. At Wands- 
worth, Rev. G. Whitlock, to Benedict Anas- 
tasia, dau. of John Pritchard, esq. and niece 
to late Sir Willoughby Aston, bart. At 
Wotton-under-Edge, John Farewell, esq. 
Somerset Militia, to Honoria, dau. of 
late. Jas. L. Harris, esq. of Cheltenham. 
— Robt. Lugger, esq. of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, to Miss Harriott Dixon, of 
Mecklenburgh-square. At Clifton, Rev. 
R. Atherton Rawstone, Rector of Warring- 
ton, to eldest dau. of late R. Gwillym, esq. 
of Bewsey, co. Lancaster. 9. At Herne, 
Kent, Jas. Edmiston, esq. of Homerton, to 
Anna-Priscilla, dau. of Isaac Robson, esq. 
of Hackney. 10. At St. George, South- 
wark, E. Bowyer, esq. of Ragland, to Miss 
Isabella Theakston, of Ripon, Yorkshire. 
——At Stapleton, John P. Walter, esq. of 
Bristol, to Sarah, dau. of late John King, 
esq. of the Fishponds-Villa, Gloucestershire. 
——Hen. Augustus Colby, esq. Capt. Royal 
Engineers, of Grove House, near Yeovil, to 
Fanny Margaret, dau. of E. Dyne, esq. of 
Bruton.——-At Haverfordwest, John Phil- 
lips, esq. to Miss Amelia Anthony, niece to 
the late Sir W. Jones, bart. At Dublin, 
Wm. Hen. Oram, esq. of Royal Scots Greys, 
to Anne, dau. of John Ball, esq. of Shan- 
non, co. Donegal. Capt. D. E. Johnson, 
of 5th Foot, to Sarah Ellis, dau. of Isaac 
Bates, esq. of Kennington, At Carmar- 
then, Sackville, son and heir of Sackville 
Gwynne, esq. of Glanbrane, to a heir- 
ess of Chas. Morgan, esq. Mayor of Carmar- 
then. 12. At Camberwell, Peter, son of 
late Jos. Cator, of Beckenham, to Martha, 
dau. of late Gilbert Alder, of Laytonstone, 
esq. At Belchester, Berwickshire, Hen. 
Foskett, esq. to Maria, dau. of late Rev. J. 
Young, of Legerwood. Sam. Bedford 
wards, esq. of Arsley House, Beds. to 
Sophia, dau. of J. Hubbard, esq. of Strat- 
ford Grove, Essex. Donald Mackinnan, 
M.D. to Jane, dau. of T. Price, esq. of the 
Strand, and of Mavavon, Montgomeryshire. 
——13. Rev. W. Morgan, Vicar of Cayo 
and Llanfynydd, to Miss Cath. Thomas, of 
Carmarthen. 14. At Marylebone, Dan. 


Macnamara, esq. surgeon, R:N. to Frances, 
dau. of Geo. Fennell, esy.———Jas. Cunliffe, 
esq. of Blackbourn, banker, to Mary, dau. 
of J. Ostle, —< Clifford House, North 


Shields. v. Edw. Booth, Vicar of 
Friskney, to Lucy-Burrough, dau. of late 
Rev. S. Partridge, Vicar of Boston. 15. 
ri Roby, of Alvezcote Priory, Warwick- 
shire, to 3d dau. of T. W. Jee, esq. 
of Peakloton” a 
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June 7. At Forglen House, Jos. Murray, 
esq. jun. of Ayton, to Grace, dau. of Sir 
G. Abercromby, bart. 9. In the Isle of 
Man, Richard, only son of Joseph Mellin, 
esq. Wakefield, to Jane, dau. of Hon. Rich. 
Mullins, and grand-dau. of Lord Ventry, of 
Bunham House, co. Kerry——10. By the 
Very Rev. Dean of Norwich, his only son, 
Wm. Hamilton Turner, esq. to Emily, 3d 
dau. of late Charles Blachely, esq. of Bury. 
—-Sam. Frampton Stallard, esq. of Burton- 
crescent, to Eliza-Catherine, dau. of R. Ni- 
cholls, esq. of Toft, Lincolnshire.-—AtClap- 
ham, Jas. Thomas, esq. of E.1I. C.’s Madras 
civil service, to Maria, dau. of W. F. Wood- 
gate, esq. Horatio Bolingbroke, esq. of 
Norwich, to Hannah-Shaw, dau. of Richard 
Peyton, of Birmingham. 11. At Maid- 
stone, Courtney Stracey, esq. of Hill-green, 
to Charlotte, dau. of W. G. D. Tyssen, esq. 
of Fitzroy-square. 12. G. Pout, esq. of 
Market-street, to Eliza, dau. of late ey 
G. Smith, Minister of Market-street. 
Rev. R. E. Hankinson, of Walpole St. Pe- 
ter’s, to Susanna-Mary-Anne: also the Rev. 
Martin Boswell, of Southgate, to Dorothea, 
daus. of Rev. Dr.Chatfield, Vicar of Chatteris. 
14. Andrew-Wm,. Corbet, esq. of San- 
dorne Castle, to Mary-Emma, dau. of late 
John Hill, esq. of Hawkstone Park, grand- 
dau. to Sir J. Hill, bt. and niece tq Lord Hill. 
——J, R. Raines, esq. 46th Reg. to Julia, 
dau. of late E. Jardine, banker, Sevenoaks. 
At Marylebone, John, son of Alex. 
M‘Neile, esq. of Ballycastle, Ireland, to 
Charlotte-Lavinia, dau. of Sir T. Dallas, 
K.C.B. 16. At St. Pancras, Jesse, son 
of Jesse Ainsworth, esq. of Wicken Hall, 
Lancashire, to Hannah, dau. of late R. Lees, 
esq. of Oldham. 17. At Edinburgh, 
Josiah Nisbet, esq. of Madras Civil Service, 
to Rachel, dau. of Sir J. Marjoribanks, bart. 
M. P. At Bitton, Thos. son of late Rev. 
Hugh-Williams Austin, of Barbadoes, to 
Charlotte, dau. of late S. Whitchurch, esq. 
of Bristol. 18. At Golden, Tipperary, 
Charles Collins, esq. B. A. eldest son of the 
late C. Collins, esq. of Ashbourne Grove, to 
Anna-Matilda, dau. of R. Creague, esq. of 
Castle Park, Golden, and cousin to Earl of 
Rosse.——19. At Streatham, Geo. Chilton, 
of Inner Temple, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to 
Miss Poore, grand-dau. of G. Wolff, esq. of 
Balham-hill, and sister of Sir E. Poore, bart. 
Rev. James Thomas, of Haverfordwest, 
to Maria, dau. of late B. Gillam, esq. banker, 
of Bristol. 21. At Ashbourne, the Rev. 
H. C. Boutflower, Head Master of Bury 
school, Lancashire, to Harriet, daa. of late 
H.J. Boutflower, esq- 24. At St.Jan-es's, 
Charles, son of Sir H. Osenden, bart. of 
Broome Park, Kent, to Elizabeth-Catharine, 
dau. of Rev. Dr. Holcombe, Prebendary of 
Westininster. 30. Hen. Thompson, esq. 
B.A. to Anne-Harrison, dau. of Rev. James 
Bell, Vicar of Lympne, Kent. 


OBI- 
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Marquis Cornwa tis. 

Aug.i6. At his residence in Old Bur- 
lington-street, the Most Noble Charles 
Cornwallis, Marquis and Earl Cornwal- 
lis, Viscount Broome, Baron Cornwallis 
of Eye, in the county of Suffolk, and a 
Baronet. 

This highly-respected nobleman was 
the only son of Ctarles, the first Mar- 
quis, and the illustrious Governor Ge- 
neral of India, (who died:at Ghauzepoor, 
in the Province of Benares, on the 5th 
of October, 1805, worn out with an ac- 
tive life, spent in the service of his 
country, and covered with honours and 
glory.) by Jemima, the daughter of 
James Jones, esq. 

His Lordship was born on the 19th of 
October, 1774; and in 1796, was elect- 
ed one of the Knights of the Shire for 
the county of Suffolk, which honourable 
station he retained till the decease of 
his father in 1805. On the 17th of 
April, 1797, he married Lady Lonisa 
Gordon, the first daughter of Alexander, 
Duke of Gordon, by Jane, the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Maxwell, bart. and 
by whom he has had issue five daugh- 
ters, viz. Lady Jane, born Oct. 5, 1798, 
and who married May 13, 1819, the 
Hon, Richard Neville, the son and heir 
of Lord Braybrook ; Lady Louisa, born 
Feb, 24, 1801 ; Lady Jemima, born April 
29, 1803; Lady Mary, born Nov, 17, 
1804; and Lady Elizabeth, born Ja- 
nuary, 1807. On the 25th of May, 1203, 
he was appointed to the command of 
the Eastern Battalion of Suffolk Militia; 
and in 1805, Master of his Majesty's 
Buck Hounds. 

From the great and deserved estima- 
tion in which bis Lordship was univer- 
sally held, his loss will be severely felt 
by his family and friends; and more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of his 
estates, upon which he generally resided, 
His amiable character and unassuming 
disposition ; the mildness and urbanity 
of his manners; and the kindness and 
benevolence of his heart, rendered bim 
throughout life as beloved as he was re- 
spected. The state of his health had 
been such, as to induce his medical at- 
tendants tu recommend a visit to the 
Continent, which he was about to un- 
dertake, when his disease terminated 
fatally. On no other occasion would he 
have deserted his country; and never 
would he have made the cheapness of 
the Continent a plea for increasing the 
embarrassments of his countrymen. 

His Lordship dying without heirs male, 


the Marquisate becomes extinct; but he 
is succeeded in the Earldom by bis uncle, 
the Hon. and Right Rev. James Corn- 
wallis, the venerable Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 

This exemplary Prelate is the third 
son of Charles, the fifth Lord and first 
Earl Cornwallis, by Elizabeth, the eld- 
est daughter of Charles, the second Vis- 
count Townshend, He was born on the 
25th of Feb. 1742, and received the early 
part of his edneation at Eton, from 
whence he was removed to Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which Society he be- 
eame a Fellow. He was appointed 
Chaplain to Marquis Townshend when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and was 
presented by his uncle Frederic, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, to the valuable Rec- 
tories of Wrotham, in Kent, and of New- 
ington, in Oxfordshire. From a Prebend 
of Westminster he was preferred to the 
Deanery of Canterbury, in which be was 
installed April 29, 1775. In 1781, he 
was consecrated Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; and in 1791, on the trans- 
lation of Bishop Douglas to the See of 
Salisbury, be succeeded him as Dean of 
Windsor ; which, in 1794, he exchanged 
for that of Durham. He married April 
the 30th, 1771, Miss Catharine Mann, the 
fourth daughter of Galfridus Mann, esq. 
M.P. for the Borough of Maidstone, by 
Sarah, the daughter of John Gregory, 
esq. and by her (who died Sept. 17, 1811) 
has issue Elizabeth, born in 1774, and 
died in 1813; Charles ; Susan ; who died 
infants; and James, born Sept. 20, 1778, 
who represented the Borough of Eye in 
the Parliaments of 1796 and 1802, and 
who married Dec. 12, 1804, the only 
daughter of Francis Dickens, of Wollas- 
ton Hall, Northamptonshire, esq. and 
formerly a Knight of the Shire for that 
county. 

Ipswich, Aug. 16, 1829. J.P. 


GeorceE Nassau, Esq. 

Aug. 18. At his residence in Charles- 
street, Berkeley-square, and in the 67th 
year of his age, George Nassau, esq. 

The noble and illustrious house of 
Nassau has produced heroes allied to 
the greatest Princes of Europe, and re- 
nowned both in the cabinet and the 
field. 

Henry-Frederick de Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, and grandfather to William 
the Third, of glorious memory, Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, and 

King 
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King of Great Britain, bad a natural 
son Frederick de Nassau, whom he en- 
dowed with the Lordship of Zulestein, 
in the Province of Utrecht, and who 
thereupon assumed that name. By his 
wife Mary, the daughter of Sir William 
Killigrew, of the County of Cornwall, 
bart. and Chamberlain to Queen Ca- 
therine, the consort of King Charles 
the Second, he had issue a son and 
heir, William-Henry de Zulestein, a per- 
son high in favour with King William 
the Third, and whom, in consideration 
of his faithful services and eminent abi- 
lities, as well as of his near alliance to 
him in blood, that Monarch was pleased 
to create, by Letters Patent, bearing 
date the 10th of May, 1695, Baron of 
Enfield, in the County of Middlesex, 
Viscount Tunbridge in Kent, and Earl 
of Rochford, in the County of Essex. 
His Lordship purchased of Sir Henry 
Wingfield, bart. (a branch of a very an- 
tient and widely-extended family in 
Suffolk) the Manor of Easton in that 
County, with the remainder of his es- 
tates in the neighbourhood ; and made 
that place his occasional residence. 

From this illustrious personage is li- 
neally descended the late George Nas- 
sau, esq. 

His father, the Hon. Richard-Savage 
Nassau, was the second son of Frede- 
rick, the third Earl of Rochford, by 
Bessey, the eldest daughter of Richard 
Savage, the fourth Earl Rivers, and was 
born on the Ist of June, 1723; and on 
the 24th of Dee. 1751, married Eliza- 
beth, the sole daughter and heir of Ed- 
ward Spencer, of Rendlesham, in the 
County of Suffolk, esq. and the widow 
of James, the third Duke of Hamilton 
in Scotland, and the second Duke of 
Brandon in England. By this Lady he 
had issue Lucy, who was born on the 
3d of Nov. 1752, and who died unmar- 
ried ; William-Henry, born June the 
28th, 1754, and who, on the decease of 
his uncle, William-Henry, the fourth 
Earl of Rochford, succeeded him in his 
honours ; and George, the subject of 
the present notice. Mr. Nassau pur- 
chased Easton of the Earl, his elder 
brother, and made it for several years 
his constant residence. He was like- 
wise one of the Clerks of the Board of 
Green Cloth, and a Representative in 
Parliament for the Borough of Malden ; 
and departed this life in May, 1780, the 
year previous to the demise of his bro- 
ther. Her Grace died on the 9th of 
March, 1771. 

Mr. Nassau was born on the 5th of 
Sept. 1756, and inherited from the will 
of Sir John Fitch-Barker, (who died Jan. 





3, 1766) of Grimston Hall, in the Parish 
of Trimley St. Martin, in Suffoik, bart. 
(a family now extinct in the County) 
considerable possessions ; and for some 
time resided in that Parish. In 1805 
he served the office of High Sheriff of 
the County. Of late years, however, 
Mr. Nassau has constantly resided in 
town, with the exceptions of his annual 
visits to his friends at Wolverston. On 
the 12th he was seized with a paralytic 
affection, under the effects of which he 
lingered until the 18th following, when 
he expired, to the inexpressible grief of 
his friends and acquaintance. 

Mr. Nassau was an universal favou- 
rite, inasmuch as he possessed those 
qualities, of which mankind are seldom 
jealous, and which they are ever ready 
to recommend. But his genuine per- 
sonal character could only be justly ap- 
preciated by those who witnessed him 
in his domestic circle. Here he was 
eminently distinguished for those vir- 
tues which form the chief ornament of 
private life. With a suavity and urba- 
nity of manners peculiarly attractive, 
he united an ardour and activity of be- 
nevolence to a temper liberal, disinte- 
rested, and humane. Adorned with the 
graces of external accomplishments, ac- 
quired at a period when independence 
and politeness, not servility and adula- 
tion, were the characteristics of a gen- 
tleman, his easy condescension endeared 
him not only to the circle in which he 
moved, but also to those with whom the 
forms and fashion of the world rendered 
jt necessary that he should associate. 
He possessed in perfection the 


‘‘ Morum dulce melos, et agendi semita 
simplex.” 


Though he lived much with the great, 
his manners were not proud or arro- 
gant; they were the pure and simple 
courtesies of life; the courtesies which 
proceed from Christian benevolence, and 
a lively apprehension of the feelings of 
others, His piety to his Maker was zea- 
lous; his faith in his Redeemer un- 
shaken; his affection to his friends con- 
sistent ; and his charity to those around 
him judicious and unostentatious. Be- 
loved, respected, and admired by all who 
knew him, he will live, as long as ever 
man lived, in the memory and affection 
of his friends. 

While, therefore, they deeply lament 
the too sudden termination of such ex- 
alted virtues, they will console them- 
selves with the reflection (to use the 
words of an eminent writer in the de- 
lineation of his own character) that 
**if he relieved the wants and distresses 

of 
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of the unhappy without ostentation ; 
did justice without interest; maintain- 
ed his own independence without pride 
or insolence; moderated his attachment 
to external objects, and placed his af- 
fections on those above, trusting to have 
so passed through things temporal as fi- 
nally to lose not the things that are 
eternal, be will be found by them to 
have lived enough!” 

Attached, at an early period of life, 
to the Arts and Literature of his Coun- 
try, as well as to the investigation of its 
Antiquities, Mr, Nassau long held a dis- 
tinguished rank among the collectors of 
rare and curious werks. Possessed of 
an ample fortune, by which he was en- 
abled to gratify his wishes and propen- 
sity, and which he did without regard 
to expence, he spared no pains in the 
formation and extension of his Library. 
In this honourable and praise-worthy 
pursuit, his taste in selecting, was no 
less conspicuous than his zeal in ac- 
quiring, whatever was scarce and valu- 
able in the various branches of Lite- 
rature, from the earliest period to the 
present time. His favourite classes, 
however, were early English Poetry, the 
Drama, Topography, and History. In 
the two latter departments, his collec- 
tion comprises the best and most valu- 
able works, mauy of which are on large 
paper, and illustrated with a profusion 
of drawings, prints, and portraits ; and 
is further enriched by an extensive se- 
ries of the rarest Historical Tracts. His 
tomes of Old English Poetry and Dra- 
matic Works are numerous; his Buoks 
of Emtlems unique; and in the Mis- 
cellaneous productions of the English 
Press, during the reigns of Queen Eli- 
aabeth aud King James the First, most 
extensive. Surrounded by his favourite 
books, and in the true enjoyment of the 
“otium literarium cum dignitate,” to 
him, as Prospero says, 


“ his Library 
Was Dukedom large enough ;"— 


and even to the close of his life, few 
days passed which did not witness some 
choice and valuable addition to his rich 
and curious treasures. 

To the elucidation of the Antiquities 
of Suffolk, his attention was early di- 
rected ; and bis Collections in this, his 
favourite department, are most ample 
and profusely enriched with accurate 
drawings of Churches, Monuments, 
Seats, Buildings, &c. His productions 
from the pencils of Rooker, Hearne, 

nd Byrne; and of his native artists, 
Gainsborough, Frost, and Jobnson, are 
numerous and highly valuable; and his 
engraved prints and portraits, in illus- 
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tration of this branch of pursuit, are 
equally ample. The many small arti- 
cles of unfrequent occurrence, of Pro- 
phecies, of Wonderful Relations, and 
of Witchcrafts, which enrich. this de- 
partment, are well worthy of attention, 
and fully evince with what a keenness 
and an ardour he sought for 

“The small, rare Volume, black with 

tarnish’d gold.”’ 

Indeed, a more choice or valuable trea- 
sure of Suffolk Topography, and of 
works in illustration of it, has been 
seldom or ever collected, 

His MS, Collection, which is exten- 
sive, is enriched with fine copies of 
**Ryece’s Collections of the Antiquities 
of Suffolk,” once in the possession of 
Arthur Collins, esq. the author of the 
* Peerage of England ;” and afterwards 
of Nicholas Revett, esq.; and of “ Hawes’ 
History or Memoirs of Framlingham, 
and Loes Hundred in Suffolk ;”’ both il- 
lustrated with the arms of the families 
of the county, beautifully emblazoned. 

In the “ Repertorium Bibliographi- 
cum,” are enumerated several choice 
articles in Mr. Nassau’s Library. 

Ipswich, Aug. 20, 1823. J.P. 


Tue Aspe AnGeE-Denis Macoguin. 
The Abbé Macquin, descended of 
Scotch Ancestry, was burn at Meaux en 
Brie, in the department of the Seine and 
Marne, in France, in the year 1756, and 
was educated in the College of that city, 
where his extraordinary proficiency in 
classical learning obtained for him, at an 
early age, the rank of Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles-Lettres, which be held 
for several years, together with an Eccle- 
siastical Benefice in the neighbourhoud, 
Previously to the eventful period of 
the Revolution, the literary talents of 
this gentleman had rendered him con- 
spicuous in the province in which he re- 
sided; and an honest conviction of the 
baneful effects of the principles which 
were disseminated throughout France at 
that time, having induced him to employ 
his pen to expose their demoralizing 
character, in a journal published in his 
native city, he became an object of 
menace and violence, when all attempts, 
by the offer of the highest preferment 
in the Church, were found to be insuffi- 
cient to persuade him to join the revolu- 
tionary fanaticks of the day. Firm in 
the principles in which he had been 
educated, and unshaken in the rectitude 
of his conduct, he resigned his Professor- 
ship, as soon as it appeared to him that 
a longer continuance in a public em- 
ployment would have been incompatible 
with those principles, and lived, for 
some 
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some time, upon the income of a small 
patrimonial estate; until, at length, a 
direct attack upon his life compelled 
him to retire from a scene of horror and 
bloodshed, and to seek an asylum in 
another country. 

In the month of September 1792 he 
left Meaux, and, after encountering in- 
numerable perils in traversing the coun- 
try towards the coast, arrived at St. Va- 
lery, where he embarked, and, in a few 
hours reached the shores of England: 
grateful to that Providence which had 
conducted him to a country where his 
life was in safety, and where, in com- 
mon with his unfortunate countrymen, 
he was received with kindness and hu- 
manity. He took up his abode at Hast- 
ings, and applied himself to the study of 
the English language, to which he was 
previously a perfect stranger, with so 
much success, that in the course of a 
few months, he was enabled to address a 
composition, in English blank-verse, to 
a gentleman of considerable literary ac- 
quirements, in a style of grammatical 
accuracy rarely equalled by a foreigner, 
even after a long course of study, 

Altoget her dependent upon his own per- 
sonal exertions, in astrange land, without 
friends or pecuniary resources, the Abbé 
had bitherto supported himself, and as- 
sisted some of his suffering companions 
in misfortune, by the sale, for very trifl- 
ing sums, of his sketches of some of the 
picturesque scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Hastings; when, in the early 
part of the year 1793, the present Norroy 
King of Arms, to whom he had been ac- 
cidentally introduced, soon after his 
arrival in England, suggested to him 
the employment of bis pencil in heraldic 
designs. The offer was accepted ; his 
pencil, which, in the more auspicious 
stage of his life, had been a source of 
amusement in the hours of relaxation 
from study, was destined to secure to 
him an honourable independence ; and, 
from that period, he became attached to 
the College of Arms as an heraldic 
draughtsman, and bad the happiness, 
during a long series of years, to enjoy 
the friendship of many of its members, 
among whom the late Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter, entertained for him the highest 
regard. 

The Abbé Macquin’s habits of life 
were very retired, constantly dedicating 
his leisure to literary pursuits: and he 
made himself so well acquainted with 
the English language, that, in the course 
of the last fifteen years, he edited several 
works of considerable merit; though, 
from a feeling of diffidence, as a fo- 
reigner, he could not be prevailed upon 
to allow them to be put forth to the 
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public under his own name. He com- 
piled the Catalogue of the Library of 
the Medical Society, printed in the year 
1804 ; was the author of a Treatise upon 
Heraldry and Knighthood, as well as a 
Syrvey of London, and other articles, in- 
serted in the Encyclopedia Londinensis; 
also, of an ingenious Essay upon the 
Pugilistic Games of the Ancients, ex- 
tracted from the Greek and Latin Au- 
thors, which appeared in the Sporting 
Magazine in 1817 and 1818; to which 
publication he also contributed a great 
number of articles upon the Fine Arts, 
as well as upon subjects of Literature. 
He was employed in editing an improved 
re-print of Bellinger’s Dictionary of 
French and English Idioms, recently 
published by Sherwood and Co.; and, 
having a great taste for lexicographical 
knowledge, he devoted much of his 
time, towards the close of his life, in 
illustrating the last edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary ; the result of which, under 
the title of “* Etymological Gleanings,” 
it was his intention to have offered to 
the public. His Latin Poem, entitled, 
** Tabella Cibaria, or the Bill of Fare,” 
illustrated by copious and highly enter- 
taining notes, published about three 
years since, was composed by him soon 
after his arrival in this country, and 
is a work displaying considerable in- 
genuity and classical learning. 

An amateur of the Fine Arts, he 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the 
various schools of Painting; and his 
judgment of ancient pictures, which has 
been frequently available to several 
eminent Collectors, has been rarely sur- 
passed. He sketched with great spirit 
and effect ; and his heraldic employment 
placed him in the way of exercising his 
taste upon several public occasions. 
The Car, which bore the mortal remains 
of the heroic Nelson to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, was designed by him, and the well- 
applied motto “ Hoste devicto requievit,” 
on one of the compartments, was consi- 
dered highly creditable to his classical 
taste. He also prepared the design for 
the new Throne in the House of Lords, 
approved by his Majesty, which was exe- 
cuted under his immediate direction. 

After the conclusion of the war in 
1814, he visited France for a short time; 
but, having during the revolution been 
deprived of most of those friends and 
connexions which alone could have at- 
tached him to his native country, and 
his habits of life having, during the long 
period of his exile, become more English 
than French, be returned to England, 
and determined to pass the remainder of 
his days in his adopted country, 

If the Abbé Macquin was distinguish- 

ed 
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ed for his classical taste and learning, 
he was no less so for the substantial en- 
dowments which adorn the character of 
an honest man. He was born and edu- 
cated in the Roman Catholic faith: but 
his religious principles were marked by 
a feeling of liberality and benevolence’; 
his manners were cheerful, his memory 
retentive ; and, had he sought to extend 
the circle of his acquaintance, few men, 
perhaps, possessed, in a higher degree, 
the requisite qualifications for polished 
society. 

He died in Bermondsey-street, in the 
borough of Southwark, on the !7th of 
July, and was interred in the Church of 
St. John Horsleydown, on the 22d of the 
same month, having neatly completed 
bis 67th year. 


Rev. WEEvEN BUTLER. 

July 14, At Greenhill, near Harrow, 
without struggle or groan, after a 
month’s confinement to his chamber, 
by gradual and very perceptible decay, 
calm, patient and resigned, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, senior, the last of the 
founders of the Society meeting in Cra- 
ven-street, Strand, for the Discharge 
and Relief of persons imprisoned for 
Small Debts, and one of the founders of 
Tue Sea-BatHinG INFIRMARY, at his 
birth-place, in 1792. Esto perpetua ! 

This venerable man was born in High- 
street, Margate, xxi. Sept. O.S.; 11. 
Oct. N.S. 1742; the sixth son of Daniel 
Butler, esq. a reputable solicitor of that 
place. At the age of fourteen years, he 
had lost both bis parents; and, there- 
fore, with bis own free will and consent, 
was articled by an elder brother, Mr. 
Richard Butler, of Rye, apprentice and 
clerk, for the term of six years, to Mr. 
Benjamin Rosewell, of Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London, attorney 
and solicitor *. 

The engagement was made on the 
24th Dec. 1757; but, when the stipu- 


lated term expired, notwithstanding Mr. 


Rosewell demonstrated the most perfect 
approbation of his services, by offering to 
accept the young freeman gratuitously 
for a partner in business, the subject of 
this memoir renounced for ever the pro- 
fession of the law, on conscientious 
grounds, and resolved, by dint of still 
harder study and the most diligent and 
intense application of heart and mind, 





* This house is now the well-known 
office of Messrs. Dawes and Chatfield, 
solicitors, the former gentleman the 
nephew, and both gentlemen the pupils 
of the clergyman whose loss we respect- 
fully announce. 
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to improve his intellectual powers, and 
to prepare and fit himself for entering 
into holy orders. About this interest- 
ing crisis, by which the whole tenor of 
his life was to be materially determined, 
he frequented (not without an eye to 
steady inquiry and rigorous discrimina- 
tion) all the celebrated Churches, cha- 
pels, and meeting-houses, within and 
around the metropolis. The result of 
his search after truth fixed his choice, 
and he devoted his time thenceforth with- 
out wavering to the service of his God, 
as a humble minister of Christ’s Gospel, 
and a firm member of the Establish- 
ment, upon the fullest conviction of its 
excellence. The systematic course of 
his classical and theological reading, 
which he never entirely laid aside, was 
in an essential measure chosen, directed, 
and aided, by that variously-gifted but 
unhappy character, the eloquent, the 
learned, the polite, the humane, the 
gay, vain, extravagant, dissipated, hand- 
some, very popular preacher, Dr. Wil- 
liam Dodd; to whom, in his turn, he 
acted as an assiduous and indefatigable 
amanuensis, from 1764 till his patron’s 
ignominions end in June 1777 t. 

Dr. Dodd’s ‘* Commentary on the 
Holy Bible,” a work in three volumes, 
folio, begun in 1765 and published in 
1770, was in part carefully compiled, 
and altogether written out fairly for the 
press by the Rev. Weeden Butler, who 
also assisted in editing the four last vo- 
lumes of *‘ The Christian’s Magazine,” 
and revised the rough copy and corrected 
the proof sheets of the poem in blank 
verse ‘* Thoughts in Prison{.” In the 
last singularly affecting composition, 
occur lines so indicative uf the worth of 
the person eulogized and of the con- 
demned author's gratitude, that we sub- 
join them with pleasure : 


* But, 1 am lost! a criminal adjudg’d ! 

A guilty miscreant !—Canst thou think, 
my friend, [found !— 

Oh ButTLer,—’midst a million faithful 

Oh canst thou think, who knowst, who 
long hast known 

My inmost soul; oh canst thou think 
that life,” &c. 


Dr. Dodd was licenced on the 3d Oct 
1767, to be the morning preacher in 
Charlotte-street Chapel, Pimlico, and 
he appointed his amanuensis to be the 
reader in that then fashionable house of 





+ See our poetical department for 
this month. 

I See in Gent. Mag. for 1790, p. 1077; 
and Gent. Mag. for 1793, pp. 233, &c. 
some pathetic notices of his dead friend, 
penned by Mr, Butler, sen. 

prayer, 
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prayer,inwh‘chQueenCharlotte constant- 
ly rented four very capacious pews for 
the household until her Majesty's death. 
On the 24th February, 1776, the Doc- 
tor resigned his office of morning preacher 
in the Chapel ; and Dr. Courtenay, rec- 
tor of Saint George’s, Hanover-square, 
at the Doctor’s request, nominated in 
his room the deserving reader; who 
was licenced accordingly and by pur- 
chase became the proprietor of one 
quarter part of the concern, officiating 
therein zealously and regularly up to 
the year 1814, In 1778, he was Jecturer 
of St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. Mar- 
tin Orgars. 

On the 16th Dec. 1771, Mr. Butler 
married Miss Ann Giberne, of Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. By this lady 
he had issue, four sons and a daughter. 
Two sons (one an infant) -and his wife 
died before him. For more than forty 
years he was master of a classical school, 
in which he educated his three sons ; 
viz. 1. the Rev. Weeden Butler, M.A, of 
Chelsea, his successor to chapel morn- 
ing duty and to the school, rector of 
Great Woolstone, Bucks, and lecturer 
of Brompton Chapel, Kensington; 2. 
the Rev. George Butler, D. D. of Har- 
row, head-master of the school, and 
rector of Gayton, Northamptonshire ; 
3. Charles-William Butler, esq. captain 
of the William Pitt extra East India- 
man, who, on the 17th Dec. 1813, was 
shipwrecked with all his crew, during a 
tremendous gale at midnight, off Algoa 
Bay, after firing several half minute 
signal-guns. Upon the confirmed intel- 
ligence of this melancholy catastrophe, 
letters innumerable of sweet or bitter 
import, of sympathy the most unfeigned 
and grief the most sincere, and likewise 
of sanguine contradictory assurances the 
most plausible and artificial, flowed in 
an uninterrupted stream from different 
channels upon the anxious, pious, Chris- 
tian father; and, what might have been 
foreseen ensued: the quick and severe 
alternations of justifiable alarm and of 
unfounded hope, incessantly productive 
of Jittle less than paroxysms of sorrow 
and joy, of resignation and rapture, thus 
fruitlessly upheld for many months after 
the grand shock had been endured, and 
upheld too even by professional men 
who ought to have reasoned better, 
agitated much an aged frame by nature 
vigorous, but always delicately sensitive. 

In 1814, by the advice of friends, the 
subject of the present article retired 
from Chelsea to the recluse village of 
Gayton, where remotis arbitris he admi- 
rably discharged the duties of Curate to 
his son, till increasing infirmities com- 
pelied the Veteran to withdraw from that 
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respousible and important post in 1820, 
at first to the Isle of Wight, next to 
Bristol, finally to Greenhill. 

The following letter from the Botani- 
cal Professor of Cambridge, co-proprietor 
of Charlotte-street Chapel, on the occa- 
sion of Mr, Butler’s reluctant secession 
from the scene of his earliest ministry, 
is far too honourable to the Professor 
and to the memory of the defunct, to be 
omitted : 

“My dear Sir, I ought to have 
answered your favour of the 8th instant 
svoner, and might certainly have done 
it; but time runs on insensibly, and my 
ability for writing is very small. As I 
enter on my eightieth year on Tuesday 
next, [| have reason to be thankful 
that [ am able to read or write at 
all, that [ can walk about my pre- 
mises and drive myself in my gig ; and, 
above all, that I can yet preach every 
Sunday. I was truly gratified to find 
that you intend removing to Gayton : 
both because the retirement to so plea- 
sant and healthy a situation and quit- 
ting the bustle and fatigues in which 
you have been engaged, must be very 
agreeable at your time of life ; and also 
because the flock will not be left to a 
common hireling, but will, I am well 
persuaded, be duly fed with the most 
salutary food. This is an object which 
must be near the heart of every consci- 
entious clergyman. It is melancholy 
to see several of our neighbouring pa- 
rishes without so much as a resident 
curate, served irregularly once on the 
Sunday in haste. Accordingly, Dissen- 
ters swarm in them all; and in one of 
them, there are sometimes five or six 
persons in the Church, and five or six 
hundred in the meeting. In this parish 
there are only five or six Dissenters, 
and they are among the lowest of the 
people, not scrupling to come to Church, 
and sending their children to the Sun- 
day-school. The cause of this probably 
is, that the rectors have been constantly 
resident ever since the Reformation. 
For the last hundred and twenty years 
my family have been both Patrons and 
Rectors ; and we, having also more than 
half the property of the parish, have 
considerable influence in it. Indeed, 
many of the farmers have been either 
servants themselves in the family, or 
have married servants from it. I have 
three tenants, brothers, and sons of a 
servant, who was also clerk of the pa- 
rish: industrious young men, two of 
them bringing up families with comfort, 
the third having only one son. | did 
not know that your son Mr. Weeden 
Butler bad so numerous a family. 1 ac- 
cept him cheerfully as your successor. 

With 
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With my compliments and good wishes 
to both your sons, and earnest prayers 
for your comfort in your new stiuation, 
I remain, my dear Sir, your very faith- 
ful friend and servant, 
i 

P prt Tuos, MARTYN.” 

Of the unassuming Gospel Minister 
under our consideration although no 
action can be mentioned calculated to 
surprize and astonish, yet many were 
the charitable deeds which bis right 
hand wrought and his left hand knew 
not: and much might be recorded in 
full proof of spiritual merit of no com- 
mon order. In his ordinary intercourse 
with mankind he acted with upright in- 
tentions ; and, although sometimes dis- 
appointed and deceived, he deceived, 
he disappointed none. His word was 
truly his bond; and he fulfilled it, not 
unfrequently to his own hindrance. As 
a son he was dutiful and affectionate, as 
an apprentice submissive and docile, as 
an amanuensis skilful and intelligent, as 
a busband attentive, gentle, and kind, 
as a father mild, indulgent, and impar- 
tial, as an instructor of youth courteous 
and forbearing, as a friend faithful and 
constant, as a master of a regular fa- 
mily punctual and condescending, as a 
subject loyal to his prince ; in every dis- 
tinct department of social life, in short, 
he shone forth a blameless pattern to 
his children and to his neighbours. But, 
viewed as a Clergyman of the Established 
Church of England, he exhibited loftier 
qualifications and more splendid endow- 
ments. Called to the ministry by no 
worldly considerations, he acted from 
principle not for lucre of gain. Receiv- 
ing his sacred commission from heaven, 
he obeyed, and cast Mammon behind 
him. He preached on temperance and 
righteousness, and he was a temperate 
and righteous man. He felt exactly as 
he taught. From his pulpit be enforced 
the saying and sound doctrine of Faith 
with Works: he himself believed 
the pure Gospel of Christ; he himself 
took up his cross and followed his ador- 
able Redeemer through thorns and briars ; 
he himself meekly let his light shine 
before his fellow mortals that they 
might see his works and glorify his God. 
Of his purse often bounteous and always 
liberal in due proportion to his means ; 
of his advice and recommendation and 
labours of love, never sparing or dilatory 
in the hour of trial and distress; to the 
close of his active and useful pilgrimage 
he possessed and he uniformly displayed 
a generous heart, a sagacious head, an 
honest and unclenched hand. Honoured 
in his congregation when alive, by 
nembers whom he esteemed and loved, 
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he died in a old age without har- 
bouring one thought of unkindness, and 
without leaving to his knowledge one 
enemy. His practice corresponded to his 
profession. His conduct throughout the 
busy week bore witness to the sanctity 
of his precepts, whilst his precepts on 
the Sabbath-day inculcated with unction 
and holy fervour, piety, plain dealing, 
peace, and good will. His diet simple, 
his mea! temperate, his draughts limited; 
he was constitutionally and habitually 
abstemious and sober. His corporeal 
and mental faculties, of course, were 
weapons keen and bright, worn by use, 
not rust; for, alert and active in dis- 
position and from youth accustomed 
to toil, in health he rose betimes by a 
settled plan, whilst bis repose was un- 
certain and mainly depended on the 
value and pressure of immediate duties; 
since very early had he fixed the solemn 
purpose not unnecessarily to defer what- 
ever he could perform. Even his slightest 
amusements were wisely and conscien- 
tiously chosen; and, whilst they tended 
torelax the mind, recruited the spirits, and 
repaired and refreshed instead of enervat- 
ing the body. In bis strength of man- 
hood, he now and then gardened, bowl- 
ed, fished, sailed, travelled ; but, he 
never danced, he never hunted, he never 
gamed ; he was consistent. 

In March 1786 he planned, and, in 
September 1787 with the aid of pecu- 
niary contributions sanctioned by the 
Hon. and Rev. Wm.-Bromley Cadogan, 
he instituted, theChelsea Sunday Schools. 
“ Thus, being dead, he yet speaketh.’’ 

A revered parent’s remains were placed 
in the family vault at Chelsea by the 
executors, his two surviving sons. 

His late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent had a great regard for Mr. Butler. 
In a letter to the late James Neild, esq. 
dated Quebec, 4th Nov. 1791, his Royal 
Highness says, “* You will be pleased to 
thank Mr. Butler for the Sermon he has 
been so goud as to present me with; as 
also for the very polite letter which ac- 
companied it. He may depend, when 
my establishment shall at a future period 
be formed, on my remembering the pro- 
mise I made him when at Carlton-house.” 
Accordingly, on the 20th May, 1799, 
the Duke of Kent appointed Mr. Butler 
one of his Domestic Chaplains. 

Mr. Butler's writings were many and 
multifarious; but his known publica- 
tions are few and mostly re-prints of 
other writers. Among these the follow- 
ing are ascertained : 

1. “ The Cheltenham Guide,’’ 8vo. 
original ; 2. ‘* Single Sermons,” 4to. and 
8vo. original; 3. “ Jortin’s Tracts,” 2 
vols. 8vo. 1790, much enlarged; 4. 
** Wilcocks’ 
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* Wilcocks” Roman Conversations,’’ 2 
vols. 8vo. 1797; 5. ** Memoirs of Mark 
Hildesiey, D. D. Lord Bishop of Sodor 
and Mann, and Master of Sherburn 
Hospital ; under whose auspices THE 
Hoty Scriprures were translated into 
the Manks Language,”’ 8vo. 1799, origi- 
nal; 6. “An Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Rev. George Stanhope, 
D.D. Dean of Canterbury, author of the 
Paraphrase and Comment on the Epis- 
tles and Gospels,”’ 8vo. original. 

He most materially assisted his friend 
and co-adjutor the late James Neild, 
esq. in preparing for the press a third 
edition of the ** Account of the Society 
meeting in Craven-street, published in 
1805 ;”’ and still more so in the enlarged 
final edition of 1812, every line of which 
he twice transcribed; and also took 
upon himself the labour of correcting 
the proof sheets. All these works he 
superintended gratuitously for others or 
printed at his own sole expence.—** La- 
bor ipse voluptas : Gloria Deo.” 

Hardly one charitable Institution ex- 
ists in London, to which Mr. Butler’s 
popular oratory did not essentially con- 
tribute credit and cash. 

A very fine portrait of Dr. Dodd, 
painted by Gainsborough, and a large 
quarto volume of the Doctor’s unedited 
poems in MS. bound, including a tragedy 
called ** The Syracusan,” and a comedy 
called * Sir Roger de Coverly,” are left 
by Mr. Butler to his legatees. The por- 
trait is the only likeness extant. The 
poems are pleasingly composed. Rev. 
Philip Dodd and Rev. Weeden Butler, 
junior, possess all the Doctor’s unprinted 
sermons. 

Mr. Butler was also, by desire of the 
Pimlico and Chelsea Volunteers in 1798, 
chaplain to their united corps that form- 
ed “ THe Queen’s VOLUNTEERS.” He 
died a Freemason. Thus in these few 
artless and hurried lines is related, to 
human eyes, the tenor of a Christian's 
life, exceeding fourscore years : uf which 
the gentle possessor never wished to live 
over again one day. . 


Witttram Coomse, Eso. 

June 19. At bis apartments, Lam- 
beth-road, in his 82d year, Wm. Coombe, 
esq. a gentleman long known to the 
literary world by his various produc- 
tions, but who never affixed his name to 
his works. 

He was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
He possessed great talents, and a very 
fine person, as well as a good fortune, 
which, unhapyily, he soon dissipated 
among the high connections to which 
his talents and attainments introduced 
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him, and he subsequently passed through 
many vicissitudes of life, which at length 
compelled him to resurt to Literature 
for support. Innumerable are the works 
of taste and science which were sub- 
mitted to bis revision, and of which 
others had the reputation. A love of 
show and dress, but neither gaming or 
drinking, was the source of his embar- 
rassments. He was indeed remarkably 
abstemious, drinking nothing but water 
till the last few weeks of his life, when 
wine was recommended to him as a me- 
dicine. But, though a mere water 
drinker, his spirit at the social board 
kept pace with that of the company. 
He possessed musical knowledge and 
taste, and formerly sung in a very 
agreeable manner. His oonversation 
was always entertaining and instructive, 
and he possessed a calm temper with 
very agreeable manners. He was twice 
married. His second wife, who is now 
alive, is the sister of Mrs. Cosway, and 
possessed of congenial taste and talents, 

He originally excited great attention 
in the fashionable world, by a poem, en- 
titled ** The Diaboliad,” in two parts, 
the second of which was far inferior to 
the first. The hero and heroine were gene- 
rally understood to be a nobleman and a 
duchess lately deceased. ‘‘ The Philo- 
sopher of Bristol,” &c. and “ The Flat- 
tering Milliner, or modern Half-bour,” 
performed at Bristol in 1775, were like- 
wise by him ; as was “ The Devil upon 
Two Sticks in England,” being a conti- 
nuation of “ Le Diable Boiteux of Le 
Sage,” 4 vols. 1790; 2d edit. 6 vols. 12mo. 
1810; in which many very distinguished 
characters at that period were intro- 
duced, and the whole entitles him to 
the name of the English Le Sage, which 
some have been pleased to confer upon 
him, though far inferior to Le Sage’s 
work. He was the author also of several 
political pamphlets, which made a con- 
siderable impression on the publick, 
among which were “ The Royal Inter- 
view,”’ ** A Letter from a Country Gen- 
tleman to his Friend in Town,”’ “A 
Word in Season,” “ The Letters of Va- 
lerius on the State of Parties,” 8vo. 
1804, and many others. He also wrote 
those letters which appear under the 
title of ** Letters of the late Lord Lyt- 
telton.” 

Within the last few years, under the 
liberal patronage of Mr. Ackermann, 
who continued to be a generous friend 
to him till his last moments, he brought 
forth a work which became very popular 
and attractive, under the title of ** The 
Tour of Doctor Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque,” 1t was originally jonett: 
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ed in the Poetical Magazine, published 
by Mr. Ackermann, but afterwards re- 
printed in 8vo, 1812; 2d edit. 1813, and 
subsequent editions. This work, which 
he extended to a “ Second and Third 
Tour,” with nearly the same spirit and 
humour which characterised the first, will 
for ever rank among the most humorous 
productions of British literature. He 
afterwards produced poems, entitled, 
“The English Dance of Death,” and 
“* The Dance of Life,” which were writ- 
ten with the same spirit, humour, and 
knowledge of mankind that marked the 
other works. His last poem was ‘ The 
History of Johnny Que Genus, The Lit- 
tle Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax.” 
All these works were illustrated by some 
admirable prints from the designs of 
Mr. Rowlandson. 

For Mr. Ackermann he also wrote 
«‘ History of Westminster Abbey,” 2 
vols. 4to. 1812; “ Six Poems illustrative 
of Engravings by H. R. H. the Princess 
Elizabeth,”’ 4to. 1813, and also part of 
the descriptions to the “ Microcosm of 
London,” 3 vols. 4te.; and was the au- 
thor of the papers, entitled the ‘* Mo- 
dern Spectator,” in Ackermann’s Repo- 
sitory of Arts. 

The Bristol Observer of July 16, pub- 
lishes the following anecdotes of this 
highly-favoured iterary bhumourist, as 
given by a gentleman, one of his con- 
temporaries, during his residence at 
Bristol Hotwells, which place he visited 
about the year 1768 :—*‘ He was tall 
and handsome in person, an elegant 
scholar, and highly accomplished in his 
manners and behaviour. He lived in 
a most princely style, and, though a 
bachelor, kept two carriages, several 
horses, and a large retinue of servants. 
He had resided abroad for many years. 
It was said that he was the son of a 
tradesman in London, who left him a 
very handsome fortune, but which it is 
supposed he soon dissipated, and then 
commenced Author. He was generally 
recognized by the appellation of ‘ Count 
Coombe’.” 

From another quarter, says the same 
respectable Journal, “we have been told 
that a gentleman once gave Mr. Coombe 
the friendly hint that his sister-in-law, a 
lady possessing a fortune of forty thou- 
sand pounds, ‘ might with ease be wooed, 
and without pains be won.’ But this 
suggestion ‘the Count’ spurned from 
him contemptuously, The lady soon 
afterwards became the prize of a soldier 
of seemiagly more precarious fortune, 
who, we believe, still survives her—an 
example of greater prudence and circum- 
spection than he by whom she was 
rejected.” 
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** As an example of his powers of con- 
versation, the late Dr. Estlin related 
that a friend once met Mr. Coombe 
walking in Tyndall’s Park with a young 
lady under each arm—if we heard the 
anecdote correctly, Miss Galton and 
Miss Hannah More—both of whom were 
in tears, ‘In the name of Heaven, 
Coombe !’ exclaimed his friend, at their 
next meeting, ‘ what had you been say- 
ing to those poor girls with whom I met 
you the other day, to produce so much 
distress ??—-‘ What distress ?— when ?’ 
enquired the Count, in a tone of alarm 
at the imputation. On bis memory be- 
ing brought home to the fact, he rejoin- 
ed, ‘Oh! nothing at all—some melan- 
choly tale of imagination, trumped up to 
suit their palate and diversify the scene. 
But of the pearly drops I was not so 
keen an observer as yourself’.”” 

The life of Mr. Coombe, if impartially 
written, would be pregnant with amuse- 
ment and instruction; but those whose 
literary contributions might have pro- 
vided interesting materials, are probably 
most of them with him in the grave; 
and he will hereafter be chiefly remem- 
bered as the Author of ‘* Doctor Syntax.” 

We ought not to conclude this article 
without bearing testimony to the firm 
refiance which Mr. Coombe placed in 
the Divine origin of the Christian reli- 
gion, and a future existence; and to 
the fortitude and resignation with which 
he supported his full conviction of the 
near approach of his final release from 
all sublunary troubles, 


WituiaAm Noste, Eso. 

June 7. At Wimbledon, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Noble, esq. of Foley-place. Mr. 
Noble was, we believe, born at Bamp- 
ton, in Westmoreland, and was formerly 
a Banker in Pall Mall, In Aug. 1792, 
Mr. Noble visited his native country, 
accompanied by our agreeable Corres- 
pondent, the late Joseph Budworth *, 
esq. This excursion produced a very 
pleasant Volume, under the title, “A 
Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes + ;"’ 
in which Mr. B. expresses his obliga- 
tions to Mr. Noble with a delicacy equal 
to its energy. Prefixed to the volume 
is a portrait of Mr. Noble, under the 
designation of ** The Friend of Man.” 


Mr. Joun MACKEN, 
June 7. At Enniskillen, after a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, which he en- 





* Who afterwards changed his name 
to Palmer, (see an account of him in 
vol. LXXXv. ii. p. 388. 

t See vol. rxu. p. 1114; uxvi. 1345 
LXx. ii. 41. 141. 
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dured with exemplary fortitude, Mr. Jobn 
Macken, the Sailor Poet. This highly- 
gifted, but unfortunate individual, was 
the author, under the feigned name of 
Ismael Fitzadam, of two delightful vo- 
lumes of poetry, ‘The Harp of the De- 
sert,” and “ Lays on Land.” . His his- 
torv, we understand, is very interesting, 
and we hope to lay before our readers 
some farther particulars of him, with a 
beautiful Tribute to bis Memory, in our 
next, 


Mr. THomas GALLoway. 

Lately. Mr. Thomas Galloway, aged 
95 years, a native of the parish of Mon- 
zie. He belonged to the Duke of Perth's 
Regiment, and with them fought in the 
battle of Culloden, and is supposed to 
have outlived all his contemporaries of 
that time. After the termination of that 
unfortunate struggle, he continued se- 
creted among his friends in the eountry, 
till the general amnesty, when he enter- 
ed upon a small farm, which care and 
good management turned to such good 
account, that his little capital soon ac- 
cumulated, till he became one of the 
greatest and most respectable farmers in 
Strathearn ; “ but Fortune, ever fickle,” 
at length turned her back on her favou- 
rite. He got himself involved in several 
law-suits, and met with so many losses 
hy people in the country, that he died 
in the utmost poverty, being obliged to 
friends and neighbours for his support. 


Mr. CHARLES WARREN. 

April 21. At Wandsworth, Mr. Charles 
Warren, the eminent engraver. He was 
conversing cheerfully at the time, but 
the stroke of death reached without 
pain, and he stooped his head down to 
expire in an instant. Long actively em- 
ployed in the business of life, Mr. War- 
ren was generally known, and his works 
as generally admired. Mr. Warren was 
a useful Member of the Society of Arts, 
was one of the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee of Polite Arts, and lately con- 
tributed a communication to the So- 
ciety on the practicability of engraving 
on steel. The following particulars are 
from the Report of the Secretary. Many 
attempts of that nature had beeu made, 
from the time of Albert Durer to the 
present day. It was supposed that the 
difficulty of engraving on so hard a sub- 
stance would be compensated by the 
durability of the work. It had been 
usual to try the experiment on a thin 
plate of steel, but the extreme hardness 
of the article blunted the different in- 
struments which were employed in cut- 
ting it, and therefure no work of art 
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had, for a long period, been engraved.on 
steel. Mr. Warren, however, beard that 
the button-manufacturers of Birming- 
ham used a process by which they low- 
ered the hardness of steel. He then 
turned his whole attention to the sub- 
ject, and one by one, overcame every 
difficulty, and made some exquisite en- 
gravings on steel. He laid before the 
Society copies of these engravings, and 
where 4,000 and even 5,000 prints had 
been struck off, scarcely any difference 
could be observed between the first im- 
pression and the last. They all had the 
appearance of proofs. If he had kept 
the discovery to himself, it would have 
tended greatly to his advantage ; but he 
preferred the improvement of the art to 
his personal interest, and he communi- 
cated to any person, who requested it, 
all the knowledge he had to bestow. As 
a compliment to the Society, he had laid 
the discovery before them, and it had 
been investigated on three different even- 
ings, with the most satisfactory result. 
Death had suddenly snatched him away, 
in the full vigour of mind, and the gold 
medal awarded to him by the Society of 
Arts during the last year was therefore 
delivered to his brother, in trust for his 
orphan daughter, on the 28th of May, 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, who, when he presented it to his 
brother, said ** In the midst of your af- 
fliction, however, it must afford you 
great consolation to know how highly 
your brother's character was esteemed by 
the Society.” 


- 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 

Lately. Aged 75, Mrs. Esther Parkes, 
late of St. James’s-street. 

May 23. At Brompton, aged 18, George, 
only child of Sir David Wedderburn, bart. 

June 1. In John-street, America-square, 
aged 65, Joseph-Hart Myers, M.D. who 
fell a sacrifice to the continued torments and 
consequent exhaustion of that opprolrium 
Medicorum, the gout. 

June 15. At Winchester-row, New-road, 
Paddington, aged 62, John-Geo. Parkhurst, 
esq. of Catesby Abbey, Northamptonshire. 

June 16. At Whitehall, aged 75, the 
lady of Sir Wm. Lemon, bart. She was 
dau. of Jas. Buller, of Morval, co. Corn- 
wall, esq. (by Jane, dau. of Allen, 1st Earl 
Bathurst); and was married to Sir Wm. 
Lemon, bart. D.C.L. by whom she had 
issue 12 children. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Lieut.-gen. Thos. 
Bridges, of Hon. East India Company's Ser- 
vice, in his 80th year, He commanded the 
right wing of the army under the command 
of Lord Harris, at the capture of Serin- 
gapatam. 


June 
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June 22. Found drowned in the Thames, 
near Westminster-bridge, Francis Chiches- 
ter, esq. Gentleman Commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

July 6. In Jermyn-st. Major-gen. Hon. 
Arthur St. Leger. 

July 21. In Gower-st. Bedford-sq. Eliza- 
beth, widow of late John-Hull Harris, esq. 
of Stanwell. 

July 24. In Berners-street, aged 51, 
William Raddish, esq. 

Juliana-Anne, wife of Edw. James Mas 
call, esq. of the King’s-road, Chelsea, and 
dau. of Rt, Dalzell, esq. late of Tidmarsh. 

July 25. Benj. Pugh, esq. of Bernard- 
street, Russell-square, who for a consider- 
able number of years, attended the Oxford 
Circuit as Deputy Clerk of Assize. By the 
members of the Profession he was generally 
known and universally beloved. 

July 28. At Twickenham, aged 80, Sa- 
rah, relict of Jeremiah Hodges, esq. late of 
Boulney Court, Oxon. 

July 29. At Brentford, aged 81, Mrs. 
Montgomery. 

Aug.2. Thos, Edmond, younger son of 
Mr. G. Keating, Catholic Publisher, Duke- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

At Twickenham, aged 76, Jane, widow 
of late Stephen Pitt, esq. of Kensington. 

Aug. 3. At Brixton, aged 32, Mr. Hen. 
Mann, of Princes-street, Bank, solicitor. 

Aug. 7. In Bedford-sq. Major-gen. Darby 
Griffith, of Padsworth-house, Berks. 

dug. 8. Aged 52, John Sewell, esq. 
Flax Mills, Feltham. 

Frances, wife of J. Tilson, esq. Foley- place. 

At Dulwich Common, aged 51, the wife 
of S. Page, esq. 

Aug.9. At St, John’s Wood, aged 25, 
Charlotte-Maria, wife of Rev. T. Wharton. 

Aug. 10. In Devonshire-pl. Esther, wife 
of Rev. Francis North, Prebendary of Win- 
cheter. 

Aug.11. At Brompton, aged 59, Lieut.- 
col. Brookes Lawrence, late of 13th Light 
Dragoons, in which regiment he served 38 
years; and during the command of it at the 
battle of Waterloo, he had two horses killed 
and two wounded. 

Berxsuire.— Aug. 1. At Reading, aged 
78, J. Gill, esq. formerly of the Strand. 

At Tetsworth, aged 91, Mr. W. Eaton, 
many years a respectable farmer at Albury 
aod North Weston. 

Bucxs.—July 16, At Olney, aged 73, 
the mother of the Rev. S. Raban, of West 
bury, Wilts. 

dug. 9. At New-house-place, Chalfont 
St. Giles, the Lady of Sir Covington-Ed- 
mound Carrington. 

Cuesuine.—Aug.6. At Backford, Sarah, 
wife of Major-gen. Glegg. 
Cornwati.—May 18. At Truro, Mr. J. 

Heard, printer and publisher of The West 
Briton. He was a kind-hearted man, pune- 
tual in his dealings, and obliging to all. 
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CumBEntann.—July 22. Aged 42, Hen. 
Windus, esq. 

Duruam.—At Sherburn, aged 29, Mr. 
D. Bedford, teacher of the Classical and 
Commercial Academy, without Micklegate 
bar, York. 

July 26, At Newcastle, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, Mr. Wm. Cormack, master of the 
Hero, of Aberdeen. 

Aug. 8. Geo, Ornsby, esq. of Lanchester 
Lodge, near Durham. 

Essex.—June 21. Aged 84, Robt. Bris- 
coe, esq. of Laytonstone. 

July 11. At the Grange, Leyton, aged 
66, Barbara, wife of T. Lane, esq. 

July 25. Of apoplexy, at Laytonstone, 
Mr. Letchworth, of Kates-grove, Reading. 
In his public principles he shewed himself the 
steady and consistent assertor of liberty, 
civil and religious. There is hardly a pubiie 
Institution in that town, which has for its 
object either the moral improvement, or 
the innocent amusement of its Inhabitants, 
which did not find in him at once the en- 
lightened advocate, and the liberal contri- 
butor. 

GvoucesTERSHIRE.—July 17. Mary, wife 
of Mr. John Cooke, solicitor, of Gloucester. 

July 26.—Mr. Ashfield Hunt, merchant, 
of Bristol. 

Hampsuire.—June 21. 
Dr. Kilpin. 

July 15. At Penton, aged 61, Mrs. 
Pearce, the widow of the late John Pearce, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late Wm, Sweet- 
apple, esq. of Charlton, near Andover. 

July 18. At Southampton, Susan, only 
dau. of Dr. Borland, of Teddington. 

HererorpsuireE.—July 17. At Hereford, 
aged 80, the relict of W. Williams. esq. of 
Brecon, Banker, and dau. of W. Gwynne, 
esq. Cunghorday, Carmarthenshire. 

Aug. 14. At Wilcroft, near Hereford, 
aged 69, J. Williams, esq. formerly a Soli- 
citor at Dartford. 

Hertrorpsuire.—At Great Berkhamp- 
stead, Katharine Gibbon, wife of William 
Walker, esq. of that place, and youngest 
dau. of late Rev. J. Newman of Sudbury. 

Aug. 11. At Watford, aged 78, Harriott 
Steward, esq. 

Kent.—At Woolwich, Douglas Lawson, 
esq. Royal Reg. of Artillery. 

At Ramsgate, in the prime of life, Mr. 
John-Oweo Edwards, surgeon, only son of 
Owen Edwards, esq. of Brook, near Laugh- 
arne, and nephew to Jas. Lewis, esq. of Con- 
wil, Carmarthenshire. 

July 18, At Ramsgate, aged 18, Miles- 
James, eldest son of Col. Breevor, R. Art. 

July 22. At Sheerness, Capt. Robt. Jen- 
kins, 12th foot, son of Mr. Jenkins, of Ew- 
enuy, Glamorganshire. 

July 24. At Crofton Hall, aged 83, Gen. 

Morgan, formerly of the Coldstream Guards. 


Aug.9. Aged 80, Mr. Wm. Hurst. a 
at 


At Kingsclere, 
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had been a famed pedestrian, having visited 
most parts of England and Scotland on foot ; 
nor did he confine his walks to his own coun- 
try only, but visited many parts of the Con- 
tinent, such as Flanders, France, Portugal, 
Gibraltar, the island of Malta, &c. ii 
usual beverage and food when travelling was 
tea, bread and butter. His walks were long 
and rapid—walking from Margate to Lon- 
don, and back again, in two days, spending 
in the journey only a few pence. In one of 
his tours he was shut in a fort, when it was 
besieged by the French ; he continued there 
during the siege, and was taken prisoner when 
it capitulated; but was set at liberty when 
the object of his pursuit was known, 
Lancasuire.—June 16, Athis seat, Quer- 
more-park, aged 62, Chas. Gibson, esq. 
July 4, Aged 79, T. Sunderland, esq. 
of Littlecroft, near Ulverston. 
LeicesTersuire.— Aug. 10. At Langley 
Priory, Anne, wife of Richard Cheslyn, esq. 
The death of this excellent lady was occa- 
sioned by drowning herself in the water in 
front of the Priory, in a moment of mental 
delirium, caused by a brain fever, brought 
on by a growing depression of mind, in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate protracted Chan- 
cery suit, which had been the cause of sepa- 
rating her from a branch of her own family, 
to whom she was greatly attached. 
Lixcotnsuire.—At Stamford, aged 51, 
the wife of J. Chapman, esq. 


At Gosberton, Mr. Crosby. It is sup- 


posed that he has left behind him more than 
50,000/, and yet in his life he would hardly 


allow himself common necessaries. Neither 
of the Elwes’s, nor even Dancer himself, 
could be more squalid, or more penurious in 
a general way, and yet this man kept a good 
table as far as beef and bacon went, and was 
always accessible to any poor man that might 
call at his house: rich, and what he called 
*¢ fine” men, he detested. 

Norrotkx.—At Larlingford, at the great 
age of 111, Mr. John Lock, farmer. 

June 23. At Lamas, aged 77, Wm. Lub- 
bock, esq. brother of the late Sir John Lub- 
bock, the 1st Baronet; who caused his ho- 
nours to descend to his nephew, eldest son 
of Wm. L. now Sir John Wm. Lubbock, bt. 

June 24. At Thetford, in his 70th year, 
Shelford Bidwell, esq. 

June 30. Aged 72, Mr. John Wright, 
attorney-at-law, of Swaffham. 

July 5. At her brother-in-law’s, the 
Rev. T. Kidd, of Lynn, the wife of P. Cha- 
bert, esq. of Pentonville. 

July 24. In Lower Close, aged 94, the 
Rev. R. Rolfe, Rector of Hilborough, and 
aunt to late Visc. Nelson. 

Norttincuamsuire.—In his 48th year, 
Francis Travers, M. D. late of Newark. 

At Southwell, Elizabeth-Anne, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Barrow; Vicar-General in the Col- 
legiate Church of that town. 

July 26. At Park Hall, near Mansfield, 
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aged 53, Major-gen. Hall, late Lieut.-col. 
of the 28d, or a Welsh Fusileers. 

Aug. 5. At Cuckney, near Mansfield, 
James Dowling, esq. many years Steward to 
the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 

Rutianpsuire.—At South Luffenham, 
owing to a fall from her horse, Miss Trol- 
lope, aunt to Sir J. Trollope, bart, 

Somersetsuire.—At Bath, John War- 
ner, esq. late of Beaulieu, Hants. 

June 27. At Frome, from actual starva- 
tion, of cancer near his throat,, Mr, Samuel 
Allen, dyer. 

July 3. Rachel, wife of Peter Fry, esq. 
solicitor, of Axbridge. 

July 5. At Frome, aged 24, Martin- 
Folkes-Lucretia, dau. of late John Jones, 
esq. 14th reg. Foot, and niece to Capt. 
Edgell, R. N. of Standerwick-Court. 

July 11. Mr, C. H. Drake, printer and 
bookseller, Taunton. 

July 27. At Bath, aged 76, Charles- 
Henry Dubois, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Bath, Mary, widow of late, 
and mother to present Sir Hugh Palliser, 
bart. She was de youngest dau, and co- 
heiress of John Yates, of Dedham, Essex, 
esq. 

_-* 6. After a long illness, at his house 
in the Abbey-church-yard, Bath, Mr. Mey- 
ler, printer and bookseller, and proprietor of 
The Bath Herald. Mr. Meyler was in his 
42d year, and has left an amiable widow and 
five young children: he was a member of 
the Common Council of that city, was uni- 
versally esteemed, and his loss will be de- 
plored by his numerous friends and relatives, 
as well as by his deeply afflicted family, to 
whom it must be irreparable. 

Surrotx.—At Ipswich Barracks, aged 38, 
Andrew Creagh, esq. Lieut. 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars. 

At Marlesford, aged 26, of a 
consumption, Mr. Isaac Harvey, 
an Academy at Woolwich, 

June 11, At Hadleigh, aged 45, Esther, 
wife of Mr. S. Higham, late of Worlingham. 

June 15. At Blundeston Pars > ad- 
vanced in age, Elizabeth, relict of Mr. James 
Thurtle, of Flixton. 

June 29. At Walsham-le-Willows, aged 
71, Mr. C. Rogers. 

July 1. At Stowmarket, aged 96, Mr. 
James Poole, Churchwarden of that parish 
upwards of 50 years. 

July 3. At Combs, aged 97, Mr. Samuel 
Faiers. 

July 7. At Shipmeadow, aged 52, Mr. 
W.C. Boyce, Riding-officer and Surveyor of 
the Eastern district. 

July 7. At Boxford, R.W.Townsend, gent. 

July 8. At Southwold, aged 50, Chris- 
tiana, wife of H. Churchyard, gent. 

July 19. At Bury St. Edmund's, aged 90, 
Matthias Ottley, gent. a Burgess of that 
Corporation, and who had served the office 
of Surveyor for St. Mary's parish, in that 


town, 


Imonary 
aster of 
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town, and under the Sudbury Trust, for up- 
wards of 40 years. 

At Southwold, aged 57, Mr. Thos. Pott, 
Postmaster and Deputy Town-clerk of that 
borough. 

At Stow Farms, Monks Illeigh, aged 86, 
Mr. James Scott. 

July 20, At Melford House, after a severe 
illness, the wife of Major Plunkett, of Kin- 
naird, co. Roscommon, Ireland, only child 
of late Gen. Gunning, a lady endowed with 
many virtues, and considerable accomplish- 
ments. 

4ug.1. In his 12th year, William, 2d 
son of Sir P. B. V. Broke, of Nacton, bart. 
This promising but unfortunate youth was 
drowned in a pond near his father’s man- 
sion. He had gone out alone fishing, and 
had been seen sitting upon the rails of the 
pond, from which he must have fallen into 
the water, where he had remained some 
time before he was discovered. No time 
was lost in having recourse to every means 
of recovery; but unfortunately they proved 
of no avail. 

Surrey.—July 15. At Carshalton, Mrs. 
Eliz. Wallace. 

July 30. At the White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, aged 46, the Hon. Henry Addington, 
eldest son of Viscount Sidmouth, and Clerk 
of the Pells in the Court of Exchequer. 

July 31. At Mitcham, aged 38, Mr. 
Bailey Austin. 

Sussex.—At Northiam, Mary, dau. of 
late Sir James Foulis, of Colinton, bart. 

July 21. At Hastings, Anne, wife of Wm. 
Horne, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, one of his 
Majesty’s Counsel. 

July 24, At Maresfield, Caroline wife of 
W. Day, esq. 

Warwicksnirt.—Aug. 11. At Rugby 
Lodge, aged 20, Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham 
Caldecott, esq. 

Wittsuire.—July 13. At Westbury, 
Mr. Hardy, son of the Rev. S. Hardy, late 
of Enfield. 

July 18. At Chelsea, Mrs. Anne Webb, 
late of Durdham-Down. 

Wonrcestersuire.—July 9. At Great 
Malvern, Mr. George Sidney, Printer, of 
Northumberland-street, after a short but 
severe illness. 

Aug. 1. Charles, uncle to Thos, Charles 
Hornyold, esq. of Blackmoor Park. 

Yorksutre.—In his 72d year, Mr. Lang- 
dale, of Northallerton, bookseller, and one 
of the Chief Constables for the division of 
Allertonshire. His death was occasioned by 
a cart, in which the driver was asleep, run- 
ning against his gig, which produced so 
severe a shock, as to rupture a vessel in the 
region of the heart. 

At Pepper Hall, near Northallerton, John 
Arden, esq. of Arden Hall, near Stockport, 
and of Tarporley, Cheshire; he was the 
elder brother of the late Lord Alvanley. 

July 6. At Elm-field, near Doncaster, 


and formerly of Bowling Hall, near Brad- 
ford, John Sturges, esq. in the Commission 
of the Peace for the West Riding. 

July 14. At Pye Nest, near Halifax, 
aged 85, John Edwards, esq. of Harleyford- 
place, Kennington. 

July 17. Mr. Williams, late of the Leeds 
Theatre, who unfortunately put a period to 
his existence by cutting his throat, in a fit 
of lunacy. He was respectably connected, 
his brother being a Lieut.-col. in the army. 

July 20. Aged 61, Mr. Wm. Garnett, 
bookseller and stationer, Huddersfield. 

At Sutton, aged 62, the wife of Nicholas 
Walton, esq. 

At Flockton, aged 70, W. Milnes, esq. 

July 29. At Doncaster, aged 38, Charles 
Dowse, esq. of the firm of Hanley and Co. 
contractors for post horse duty. 

Jane, dau. of Rev. R. Willan, of Barnsley. 

Aug. 1. Advanced in age, the widow of 
Rev. John Bell, late Rector of St. Margaret 
and St. Crux, York. 

Aug. 9. At Lavender Grove, York, aged 
56, Christ. Cattle, esq. Sheriff for that city 
in 1804, 

At Great Driffield, aged 58, John Watson, 
esq. surgeon, (brother to Rev. A. Watson, 
Vicar of Hunsingore,) eminent in his profes- 
sion, and lately in extensive practice. 

Waxes.—At Glanllyn-house, Merioneth- 
shire, aged 68, Griffith Richards, esq. bro- 
ther of the Lord Chief Baron, upwards of 
40 years agent to Sir W. W. Wynne. 

May 15. Henry Jackson, esq. of Lower 
Sketty, Swansea. 

June 7. At Cowbridge, aged 17, Char- 
lotte, only dau. of late Rev. John Williams, 
of Plaxtol, Kent. 

July 12. At Tynnllechwedd, Merioneth- 
shire, aged 102, Mrs. Eliz. Ellis. 

July 17. Aged 96, E. widow of Mr. Rob. 
Parry, of Coed-y-park, Llandeiga, She has 
left five children, 34 grandchildren, and 61 
great-grandchildren. Her mother died aged 
98, and her two sisters,one at 95, the other 88, 

July 18. Aged 28, Mr. David Evans, 
printer; the proprietor, publisher, and late 
editor of The Carmarthen Journal. 

July 20, At Bronwhylfa, near St. Asaph, 
aged 22, Louisa-Anne, wife of Lieut.-col. 
Browne, K. C. B. dau. of Rev. Dr. Gray, 
Prebendary of Durham and Chichester. 

July 16, At Llaudaff Court, aged 71, the 
relict of late Walter Coffin, esq. and niece of 
the celebrated Dr. Price. 

Scottanp.—April24, At Hallrule, Rox- 
burghshire, aged 24, Alex. John Wilson, 
esq. Member of the Inner Temple, only son 
of John Wilson, esq. of Hallrule. 

June 26. At her father’s, at Dunchattan, 
near Glasgow, Mary, wife of John Horrocks, 
esq. of Tilly-chewan, Dumbartonshire. 

July 23. Aged 69, James Justice, esq. of 
Justice Hall, co. Berwick, grandson of Sir 
James Justice, of Crichton, and son of Jas. 


Justice, esq. of Crichton and Justice -. 
e 





O aiid i ratetie &@ ween tet wee ate 65 6 oe 


1823.] 


He was the last heir male of this family, 
originally from England, but who has pos- 
sessed estates in Scotland ever since the 
reign of Queen Mary. The late James Jus- 
tice esq. has left an only daughter. 
Irevanv.—At Beech-hill, Sabina, daugh- 
ter of Barnard Mahon, esq. and within the 
same hour, Donelan, youngest son of the 
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said gentleman, The brother and sister 
were interred together in the family vault at 
Loughrea Abbey. 

At Dublin, advanced in years, Joseph 
Jameson, esq. son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Jameson, Rector of Egremont, Cumberland, 
King’s Counsel, and one of the Barons of the 


Exchequer. He was father of the frish Bar. 





Christened. Buried. 
Males - 692 Males - 
Females - 694 Females- 446 

Whereof have died under two years old 


em 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Vase 


517 } 963 


310 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23, to Aug. 19, 1823. 


Qand 5 75 


5and10 37 
10 and 20 44 


20 and 30 80 
30 and 40 84 


40 and 50 92 


50 and 60 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Aug. 16. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. a. s. d. a <¢€ s. a. 

59 9 82 9 24 €¢«6 36 8 33 5 36 1 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Aug. 25, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Aug. 20, 30s. 74d. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Aug. 25. 

5l. 10s. to 91. Os. | Kent Pockets. ............ 52. 12s. to 112. 

Os. to Gl. 10s. | Sussex Ditto . ............ Sl. 5s. to 8i. 
3l. 5s. to 51. Os. | Essex Ditto.............0 5i. Ss. to Bl. 
Farnham, fine, 8i. 8s. to 12/. 12s. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 25. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/.15s. Straw2l.5s.0d. Clover 6l. 0s. Od.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/.15s. 0d. 
Straw 2/. 4s. Od. Clover 6/. 6s. 0d.—-Smithfield, Hay 5/. 15s. Straw 2l. 6s. Od. Clover 61. 0s, Od, 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. Te sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


Kent Bags 
Sussex Ditto 
Yearling 


4d. to 3s. 10d. 
4d. to 4s. Od. 
Od. to 4s. 10d. 

Od. 


Od. to 5s. 


Batt cancecscccescensescen 4H 608, O09 40, OF. 
Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 25 : 

DEPRES cnnsenesee.cseees 2447 Calves 320. 

Sheepand Lambs.23,650 Pigs 250. 


COALS, Aug. 25: Newcastle, 38s. 6d. to 43s. 9d.—Sunderland, 38s. Od. to 45s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. Curd 84s.—-CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 











THE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares, Docx Stocks, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Suares, (to the 25th of August, 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Rating, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), 28, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.—Grand Trunk Canal, 2100/. Div. 751. per annum.—Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 3721. 
3761. and 3301. (by auction) Div. 12/, per annum.—Coventry Canal, 11002. Div. 44/. per 
annum.—Birmingham Canal (divided Shares), 310/. 3151. Div. 121. per annum.— 
Warwick and Birmingham, 230/. Div. 111. per annum.—Neath, 3151. with Div. 13/. 
rem Ist of August and 1st of November.—Swansea, 190/. with Div. 10/. due 1st of 

ovember.—Monmouth, 176/. Div. 91. per annum.—Brecon and Abergavenny, 1001. ex 
Div. 54—Grand Junction, 254!. Div. 10/. per annum.—Old Union, 76/1. Div. 41. per 
per annum.— Rochdale, 84/. Div. 3/. per annum.—Ellesmere, 65/. Div. 31. per annum.— 

gent’s 41/. 10s.—Thames and Medway, 22/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, 25/.—Severn 
and Wye Railway and Canal, 32/, Div, 11. 12s. per annum.—Lancaster, 271. Div. 11. per 
annum.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32/. Div. 1/. per annum.—Kennet and Avon, 211. 
Div. 17s. per annum.—West India Dock Stock, 15/. Div. 10/. per annum.—London Dock 
Stock, 1182. Div. 4/. 10s. per annum.—Globe Assurance, 158/. 1601. Div. 71. per annum. 
—Imperial Ditto, 1211. with Div. 5L—Atlas Ditto, 51. 5s.—Hope Ditto, 4. 7s.—Rock 
Life Assurance, 2/. 18s.—East London Water Works, 118/. ex half-year’s Div. 22.— 
Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 78/. Div. 4/. per annum.—London Institution, 

origiual Shares, 28—Russell Ditto, 9/. 9s. 
METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 27, to August 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
el. le jo) 


|Berom. | 
pts. Weather. ; ; — Weather. 








29, 95\cloudy 30, 01 fair 
9 o4 foggy ‘ ; 32 |] 29, — . 
90)fair 80\cloudy 
89|fair : + | 6 85|showery 
99 fair ; 54|showery 
17/fair 98|fair 
05 fair 99 cloudy 
85}rain 92) rain 
83 /fair 95 fair 
92) fair 94 fair 
89) fair 79 rain 
95) showery 78 showery 
87|showery 95|showery 
04|showery 5 | > 93 fair 
15) rain | 6. 62 | 30, 06 rain 
10' cloudy ; 


. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 26, 1823, both inclusive. 


Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills, 
10002, 5001. 


Long 
Annuities. 
Imperial 
8 per Ct. 


te na 
& s2 ies 
cy mS i B 
+ ev v 


And.Bonds. 














4/824 14/——995 $100} 21 31 27 pm.|31 27 pm. 
ls0g 4193 [99 84993 20% 255 [58 pm./28 25 pm./2825 pm. 
sig $i944 99% 4{100g§21 |s1 |——/54 pm.l2s 25 pm.l2825pm. 
81 80g\94$ [994 9/100$ 205 51 pm.|27 24 pm.|27 24 pm. 
2224 80% 14/94§ [99H § 1005-21 [81 ——|55 pm.|26 28 pm.|26 28 pm. 

814 §—994 #)100§ 21 55 pm.|26 28 pm.|26 28 pm. 
—_ $945 |994100,1014 213 |——|——/57 29 pm.|27 29 pm. 
2244 di95% [100 4/1015 214 |-——/256 [60 -|27 30 pm.|28 30pm. 
2954 4/964 [1004 4/1018 214 |e2g |-—j6s 29 31 pm.|2932pm. 
225 I 4\96 (100% $1014 214 4 31 pm.|3032 pm. 
2954 100$ 4/101§ 214 [82$ |2594)68 29 pm./32 29 pm. 
= | 100% 41014 214 2603/68 29 pm.|3229 pm. 




















} 3\——\1004 $101§ 21% | 31 pm.j29 32 pm. 
2263 34/964 [1008 g1102 219 31 30 pm.|29 32 pm. 
2264/8334 24/964 |100% 4/1013 214 ./80 29 pm.|s2 30 pm. 
2244 loos jr01 aig ; pm./30 28 pm.|si 29 pm. 
15/2243 95% |L00g {101g 219 .|80 28 pm.|es 31 pm. 
16}——— $i 100% $1015 21% 28 30 pm.}28 31 pm. 
18/2253/83} | 100$ $1019 214 28 30 pm.|28 30pm. 
19 226 964 |1005 41014212 263 |58 pm.|28 30 pm.|2s31 pm. 
20l226 834 g82g $1964 |100§ 3/1019 21 |s: 9 pm.|28 30 pm.|2932 pm. 
e1l2264/s3g 4 964 [1003 $1013 213 | 28 pm.|3031 pm. 
22/226 834 ig 3 54 [1008 §/1019,214 [82g 5 29 31 pm.|3032 pm. 
23/2264 /834 2% 3|——!1003 \1013.21¢ ‘ .|30 82 pm.{3033 pm. 
25 83% \ge s|——|100§ 1)102 213 ma § 30 32 pm.|3032 pm. 
26\226 |s3% #9GF |100§ 1/101F 218 | 2633 !31 32 pm,/3133 pm. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 












































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 








